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ight  up  at  the  front 


px  many  correspondents  have  the  respect  ofYanks  in  every  theater 
'  seen  so  much  action  in  so  many  of  the  war  in  which  he  has  hailed 
Iters  of  this  war  as  has  Robert  them  with  the  Tribune  man’s  cus- 

oie,  Chicago  Tribune  war  cor-  tomary  greeting,  “Any  you  boys 
lent  with  Lt.  Gen.  Patton’s  from  around  Chicago?’’ With  G.I.s 
[trd  army  in  Germany.  and  readers  alike,  Cromie  is  there. 

This  midwest  bom,  midwest  edu-  During  war  or  peace,  it  takes  ex- 

and  midwest  trained  news-  perienced  reporters  to  gather  and 
l^therer  got  his  baptism  of  fire  in  present  the  facts  in  the  forthright 
tht  blazing  Solomons.  Shortly  after  manner  readers  want.  As  are  all 
■tb*  Yanks  landed  on  Guadalcanal,  Chicago  Tribune  war  correspond- 
Cromie  was  in  there  with  them.  ents,  Robert  Cromie  is  a  crack  re- 
From  the  jungles  of  Guadalcanal,  porter  who  worked  to  the  top  the 

Cn»Bie  accompanied  Chicago  and  hard  way  and  won  his  present  as- 

'  midwest  men  in  the  fighting  up  and  signment  as  a  result  of  proved  abil- 

down  the  Southwest  Pacific.  His  ity  to  deliver  for  readers.  His 

«y^witness  story  of  the  raid  on  patches,  in  keeping  with  the  now 

Rabaul,  viewed  from  a  bomber,  is  a  widely  followed  Tribune  style  of  war 

daisic  of  war  reporting.  reporting,  are  s.udded  with  names 

'  Assigned  to  the  staff  being  as-  of  Chicago  and  midwest  fighters. 
Mmbled  by  the  Tribune  in  England  Because  there  is  no  substitute  for 
to  cover  the  invasion  of  Europe,  eye-witness  reporting  by  seasoned 
Cromie,  since  D-day,  has  reported  newsmen  who  are  there  with 
the  day-by-day  story  of  the  bloody  the  fighters  and  know  what  they 
battles  which  liberated  France  and  are  writing  about,  the  Tribune 
are  bringing  Germany  to  her  knees,  today  maintains  at  the  fronts 
Cromie’s  coolness  under  fire,  his  more  war  correspondents 
duregard  of  personal  safety  to  get  than  are  accredited  to  any 
tbe  story  and  his  modesty  and  sup-  two  other  Chicago  news- 
pression  of  self  have  won  for  him  papers  combined. 


THi  WORLD'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGN 
news  SERVICE-EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMINANCE 


where  it  counts 


In  the  homes  of  New  York  families  the  Journal-  j|i 

ii' 

American  is  by  far  the  preferred  evening  news-  jjij 

i  paper  and  has  been  for  more  than  40  years.  |ij| 

^  ...  N 

Edited  for  the  entire  family,  with  almost  as  much  i  I 

i  I: 

circulation  as  the  second  and  third  evening  ,  || 

!  ji 

newspapers  combined,  the  Journal-American 
dominates  this  sales-important  home  market.  ;  !|| 

Something  to  count  on  when  making  plans  |iij 

for  post-war  sales  in  America’s  greatest  market.  jlll 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Iewsw( 


<^uick  on  the  <lraw  in  criticism  or  praise — ^that's  the  spirit  of  the  American  press  towards 
fellow  publishers. 

So  it’s  not  by  chance  that  a  writer  in  Time  Magazine  calls  The  Post,  “One  of  America’s  ten 
greatest  newspapers.”  Or  that  another  writer  in  The  Satevepost  says,  “a  lively  stimulat¬ 
ing  newspaper — as  full  of  fight  as  a  wildcat.”  And  just  to  further  t‘mphasize  Post  pres¬ 
tige,  we  lift  this  statement  in  Newsweek,  “the  newspaper  that  nearly  every  member  of 
Congress  reads.”  That’s  the  story — ^North.  South,  East,  West  —  alert  publishers  —  not 
two  or  three  but  many  recognize  Post  leadership  in  this  great  global  nerve  center  where 
news  and  history  are  made  wdth  every  tick  of  the  clock. 

They  say  the  things  ive  like  to  have  said  about  The  Washington  Post — its  sunrise  fresh¬ 
ness — its  aggressiveness — its  positive  note  in  journalism  —  its  championship  of  sound, 
local  and  national  government — its  editorial  features,  (see  Fortune  quoted  below).  And 
they  say  them  more  convincingly  than  we  could  because  you  see,  it’s  the  other  fellow 
who’s  talking.  . 


Post 


•  The  December  itsue  of  Fortune  magazine  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Rite  of  The  Wathington 
Pott,”  tayt  "The  Pott't  particular  ^ory  it  itt  edU 
tori^  page  which  it  to  independent,  rigorout  and 
well  informed  that  it  it  coming  to  be  watched  by 
alert  editort  in  all  tectiont  of  the  country.” 
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the  more-than-65,000 


POWERED  BY  ALUSON 

P-jS —  Lightning 
P-J9 — Airacohra 
P-4o—lVi]Thamk. 

A-}6  and  P-fiA — Mustang 
P-6j — Kingcobru 

More  than  6j,ooo  Allison  engmes 
have  been  bmlt  for  the  above  planes 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon  —  Gbsbkal  Motors  Symphony  op  the  Air— NBC  Network 
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thc  boaho 


Dear  Mr.  Editor.  country’s  new  one 

-  you 

industry  has  n  ^  greater 

million  long  J:°®|^^ral  rubber.  ^^ecome  of  *g 

o*  ^  ..e  ouesuon  arisos:  ,„„Acan  la^payera. 


.ndustry  has  u-  _  greater  .4.^ 

^  :^^tr.ioroy « 

„e.  in'uatrv.  “p^^er  available  again. 

.nen  paaoa  naKaa  -V  “'^la"  U  to 


ind^atrv.  auUt  |t  a^oo=^ 

,hen  paaoa  makaa  ji,st  o*  take  ^ 

1"  “^er  t°ha  rao’onquaat  of  ^“^,^0  and  ““^^pu^lnds. 

-  rid'f  l^forfagrin  ^Pnar  product^ 

^tlsfy  tna  unlvarsal  sno  avnthatlc  " %„  industry 

« .ust  also  pa  -;rr-rn»y  -- .“rnt"  — 

-'>»^“lL”fa?Tr»««-  ,1,  advance  tnalr 

vrhere  its  use.  i  e,+  ^c^ts  constantly  ,  t_a  cost 

its  permanen  research  scle«  quality  and  may 

-TS'3sHS'£:;r:&^^ 

towards  ‘',g  its  own  agains 

eventually  hoi  «ntinuance  of  a  6°^”®  t,  to  our 

yatant  of  all.  ^he  conUj^u^^^y  threat^ 

But  “0®^  V?.y°  in  this  rubber  lands,  o 

synthetic  i’^‘^'^^„!,^^oreign  seizure  of 

s^Jurity  through  cartel  in  ^j,e 

the  American  P  “®''^n?will^°o’^®^®  ^®®-^^future  for 

amounts  of  ruo^  a  sud 

industry.  Yours  truly. 


Chairman  of  fc'^Rubber  Company 

The  Goodyear  Tire 
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pTfBident^  TfTA 


For  a  little  extra  you  can 
NOW  RIDE  IN  A  STRATOLINER 


YOU  CAN  KELAX  im  comfor$mkk 
$itau^28  in  ihm  maia  oa6m  and  i9  ie 
tha  fo*'U)ard  loun^m.  Crew  of  five  ie* 
eludes  Captain,  First  Officer,  Flifkt 
engineer  and  two  Fvstesses. 


Dom*t  trmemi  mmims  i 


tke  war 


POINTS  THB  WAY 
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EASTBOUND 


WESTBOUND 


Strotolinor  Flight  94 


Stratelinor  Flight  93 


Effective  April  1,  1945 


Effective  April  1,  1945. 


Iv.  Son  Francisco  7:00  PM 


Iv.  New  York  .  .  11:15  PM 


or.  Pittsburgh  .  .  1:25  AM 


.  Los  Angeles  .  8:50 


or.  Albuquerque  1:50  AM 


or.  Konsos  City  .  6:50 


or.  Konsos  City  .  5:55 


.  Albuquerque  9:35 


or.  Pittsburgh.  .12:50PM 


or.  Los  Angeles  .  12:35  PM 


or.  New  York  .  .  2:50 


or.  Son  Francisco  3:00 


WE  are  prnml  to  announre  that 
TWA’s  famous  fleet  of  4-engine 
i'lraluliners  has  resumed  eoast-to-eoast 
commereial  flying  after  214  years  of 
overorean  military  service. 


.Now  completely  modernized,  the  cost 
of  these  great  planes  exceeds  §400,000 
each.  They  are;  in  effect,  new  planes  — 
faster,  more  powerful  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  the  ^rtratoliners  you 
once  knew. 


The  modernization  included  new 
wings,  landing  gear  and  tail  assembly 
—  all  exactly  the  same  as  used  in  the 
latest  type  B-17G  Boeing  Flying  For¬ 
tress.  The  electrical  system  is  the  same 
as  used  in  the  B-29  Superfortress.  The 


new  engines  are  more  powerful  than 
ever.  However,  due  to  a  wartime  lack 
of  supercharging  equipment,  the  .Strato- 
iiners  will  be  operated  tt  regular 
altitudes. 


With  their  superior  speed  and  fewer 
stops  the  Stratoliners  cut  nearly  3  hours 
from  TiR  .N’s  regular  transcontinental 
time. 


For  this  finer,  faster  and  more  costly 
service  an  extra  fare  is  charged. 


The  return  of  the  Stratoliners  to  TWA 
will  help  speed  essential  war  transpor¬ 
tation  and  provide  more  space  for 
passengers,  mail  and  cargo. 
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HIUHT  and  day  ...  it  mwck  mof* 
thon  tfca  titk  of  o  popular  long 
in  Tuba  and  "Th«  MapiiT  im- 
pba"  ...  if  moam  producfion 
far  WAR  .  .  .  producfion  of  a  grocd  deal  moro 
of  fha  soma  producf*  manufocturod  during 
pane#  fima,  and  Hiarafora,  roquiring  liffb  or  no 
planf  roconyorsion  for  iwgid  and  day  oparafion 
affor  victory  coma*.  Tfib  moons  a  vast  army 
of  workers  above  average  in  sfabiiify,  and  in¬ 
come,  who  consfilufe  a  splendid  market  for 
your  producf  when  you  TELL  and  SELL  them  on 
its  merits  through  the  poges  of  the  newspapers 
THEY  READ! 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  printing  The 
New  York  Times  Overseas  Weekly  in  Manila.  This 
brings  to  11  the  number  of  points  around  the  globe 
which  carry  a  New  York  Times  weekly  news  summary 
to  our  fighting  men.  The  first  plastic  plates  were  flown 
to  Teheran  in  August  1943.  Since  then  Honolulu;  Bris* 
bane;  Calcutta;  Recife,  Brazil;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Bermuda;  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Santiago,  Chile  and  Mexico 
City  have  been  added. 
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Flash — ‘President  Is  Dead- 
Sends  Services  Into  Action 


Stunned  Amazement  Gives  Way  to 
Flawless  Handling  of  Big  Story 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

the  teletype  printers  were 

monotonously  thump  -  thump- 
thumping  the  routine  news  of 
the  day  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  three  major  wire 
services. 

At  Associated  Press  the  Wash¬ 
ington  wire  was  rapping  out  a 
correction — "In  night  lead  food 
delete  5th,  6th  and  7th  para¬ 
graphs  beginning  .  . 

At  International  News  service 
a  story  was  coming  in  from 
Rome.  “An  Italian  government 
spokesman  revealed  today  .  . 

‘Ding-ding -ding  !* 

In  the  newsroom  of  United 
Press.  Frederick  C.  Othman's 
story  of  a  black  market  tour  of 
the  Capital  had  just  finished  a 
"book”  and  the  second  take  was 
starting.  And  then  .  .  . 

“Ding-ding-ding-ding-ding!” 

FLASH— 

WASHINGTON  —  PRESI¬ 
DENT  ROOSEVELT  DIED 
SUDDENLY  THIS  AFTER¬ 
NOON. 

REPEAT  FLASH  —  PRESI¬ 
DENT  ROOSEVELT  DIED  SUD¬ 
DENLY  THIS  AFTERNOON. 

At  United  Press,  Operator 
George  C.  Hansel  whipped  the 
book  off  his  machine  before  the 
time  was  registered,  passed  the 
Sash  to  Charles  McMahon,  day 
desk  man. 

“Flash!”  McMahon  bawled  to 
the  side  wires.  .  .  . 

At  Associated  Press  Operator 
Ben  Price  stripped  the  historic 
Bash  off  his  machine.  “Come 
here.  Herb,”  he  called  to  Her¬ 
bert  Barker,  night  supervisor. 
“The  President  has  died.” 

For  a  moment,  in  the  news 
rooms  of  all  three  services,  there 
was  a  sudden  shocked  hush.  No 
one  shouted.  There  was  no  con¬ 
fusion.  “I  never  saw  such  a 
stunned  bunch  of  men,”  says 
Seymour  Berkson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  “There  was  no  excitement, 
no  shouting,  no  hullabaloo.  None 
of  the  usual  noise  whep  a  flash 
comes  in. 

“Almost  always  when  there’s 
a  flash  the  news  room  rises  to  a 
crescendo  of  noise  as  the  men 
talk  over  the  story. 

“This  time  there  was  just  a 
hush.  Everyone  went  about 
what  he  was  doing  very  quietly.” 

The  reaction  was  one  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  says  Earl  Johnson,  general 


news  manager  of  United  Press. 

The  word  passed  electrically 
around  the  AP  newsroom,  says 
Assistant  General  Manager 
Claude  A.  Jagger.  .  .  . 

"The  President  is  dead.  The 
President  is  dead.  TTie  Presi¬ 
dent  is  dead” — in  little  echoes 
that  were  repeated  and  repeated. 

Then,  after  that  brief  stunned 
momentary  pause,  the  three 
great  services  surged  smoothly, 
seemingly  effortlessly,  into  the 
tremendous  task  of  distributing 
the  story  that  was  to  hit  the 
world  like  the  blow  of  a  sledge 
hammer. 

And  within  an  hour  it  had  be¬ 
come  evident  that  they  had  ac¬ 
complished  a  triumph  of  news 


handling.  At  none  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  was  there  a  single  hitch. 

The  Associated  Press  flash 
broke  a  word  in  the  middle.  A 
sentence  beginning  “Tense 
testim  .  .  .”  was  never  finished. 
From  the  flash  the  story  con¬ 
tinued  without  a  split  second’s 
interruption  into  the  first  bul¬ 
letin.  .  .  . 

“WASHINGTON,  APRIL  12— 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AN¬ 
NOUNCED  LATE  TODAY 
THAT  PRESIDENT  ROOSE¬ 
VELT  HAD  DIED  OF  CERE¬ 
BRAL  HEMORRHAGE  .  .  .”  and 
continued  through  bulletin  after 
bulletin  and  the  lead  story,  with¬ 
out  pausing. 

Veteran  newsmen  rubbed  their 
eyes  in  frank  amazement  as  the 
teleprinter  continued  to  pound 
for  15  minutes  ...  30  minutes 
...  an  hour  without  missing  a 
beat. 

“An  astonishing  performance,” 
they  called  it.  “’The  story  came 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  ’There 


Radio  Drops  Ads 

Radio  news  rooms  in  New 
York  clocked  their  flash  on  the 
President's  death  at  exactly 
5:49:30  p.m.  EWT  on  April  12. 

Announcers  broke  into  pro¬ 
grams  immediately  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  oi  the  news  bulletin  from 
the  White  House,  and  several 
subsequent  network  shows 
were  cancelled.  In  the  majority 
oi  cases,  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  were  dropped  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  many 
programs  were  rebuilt  to  sub¬ 
stitute  oral  and  musical  trib¬ 
utes  to  Mr.  RoosevelL 

was  no  warning,  no  preparation. 
Usually  after  a  first  bulletin  on 
such  a  story  there  is  a  lag  that 
may  run  into  minutes.  But  in 
this  case  the  story  moved  with¬ 
out  a  break.” 

Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  first  bulletin  the  foreign 
wire,  under  T.  M.  Metzger, 
world  service  news  editor,  be¬ 
gan  sending  the  story  abroad.  It 
was  a  different  story,  however, 
[Continued  on  page  82) 


Capital  Corps  Dazed. . .  Goes  to  Work 


WASHINGTON,  April  11— ’The 

death  of  President  Roosevelt 
at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  this  af¬ 
ternoon  stunned  the  Washington 
press  corps. 

But  the  shock  was  only  mo¬ 
mentary.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  actuality  of  the  death  of  the 
man  who  had  placed  press  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  more  friendly  basis 
than  ever  before  in  history  had 
sunk  into  their  consciousness 
there  was  a  mad  rush  to  tele¬ 
phones.  and  wires. 

’The  announcement  was  made 
to  a  handful  of  newsmen  who 
were  lolling  about  the  White 
House  press  room,  looking  for 
nothing  of  world-shaking  impor¬ 
tance.  Most  of  the  regulars  had 
gone  home  for  the  day  or  to 
their  offices  to  turn  out  the 
grist  of  inconsequential  happen¬ 
ings. 

Washington  City  News  Service 
tickers  brought  the  tragic  an¬ 
nouncement  into  scores  of  news 
bureaus  and  other  places  in 
Washington.  TTiey  said,  simply: 

‘"The  President-  died  this  af¬ 
ternoon.” 

’The  bulletin  was  timed  5.^ 
p.m.  An  add  to  the  bulletin 
said  death  had  occurred  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga..  and  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  made  by 
Stephen  Early,  secretary,  who 
recently  had  been  given  permis¬ 
sion  by  “the  boss”  to  retire  to 
private  life  after  12  years  of 


By  James  J.  Butler 

service  at  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  side. 

Unlike  the  death  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  President  of  the  United 
States  who  passed  away  in  of¬ 
fice — Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 
— there  had  been  no  “death 
watch”  by  the  correspondents. 

It  can  be  revealed  now  that 
those  who  attended  last  month's 
dinner  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents'  Association  were 
shocked  at  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  'I^ose 
who  met  him  in  his  semi-weekly 
press  conferences  had  noticed 
signs  of  failing  health  but  the 
impact  of  his  view  of  hundreds 
of  newsmen  at  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  dinner  seemed  to  affect 
him  greatly  and  he  appeared 
unable  to  cushion  the  shock. 

Conversation  at  the  White 
House  press  room,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  in  newspaper 
offices  and  elsewhere  where 
newsmen  gathered  ran  to  the 
tenor  of  great  regret  but  not 
total  surprise.  Death  actually 
was  due  to  a  hemorrhage,  but 
the  President’s  failing  health 
was  not  news  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents. 

By  tragic  coincidence  the  man 
who  was  first  to  tell  the  nation 
of  the  death  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing  was  first  to  pass  on  word  of 
the  death  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Stephen  Early,  then  with 


Associated  Press,  had  a  six  min¬ 
utes  “beat”  on  the  Harding 
death.  He  delivered  the  news 
to  the  nation  today  through  the 
press,  in  his  official  capacity  as 
a  secretary  about  to  retire. 

Immediately  after  the  word 
spread  about  the  Capital,  news¬ 
paper  men  divided  between 
their  office  typewriters  and  the 
White  House  where  develop¬ 
ments  were  coming  with  rapid¬ 
ity.  Special  details  were  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  the  fate 
of  the  nation  with  Congressional 
leaders. 

First  of  the  “adds”  coming 
from  Warm  Springs  and  handed 
to  the  press  discussed  the  cause 
of  death,  the  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  fact  that  the 
President’s  sons  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  cable  and  wireless. 

Next  development  to  be 
watched  was  the  time  and  place 
of  swearing  in  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  new  head  of 
the  government.  Truman  had 
risen  from  a  farmhand  to  the 
Presidency  via  a  circuitous 
route  which  included  unsuccess¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  haberdashery, 
soldiering  in  World  War  I  and 
politics  under  the  aegis  of  the 
late  Tom  Prendergast.  What  he 
would  be  as  a  news  source  in 
his  elevated  position  was  a  point 
of  conjecture.  He  had  been  an 
excellent  source  of  copy  as 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Story  Handled  Readily 
By  New  York  Press 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


THE  STORY  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  death  broke  at  just 
about  the  time  East  Coast  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  were  changing 


usual.  The  News  and  Mirror, 
which  normally  come  off  the 
presses  well  before  the  other 
two,  were  out  on  time. 

All  advertising  was  taken  out 
of  the  Daily  News  after  the 
bulldog  edition.  With  the  news¬ 
paper  cut  from  44  to  24  pages, 
enough  newsprint  was  avail¬ 
able  to  increase  the  run  from 
the  normal  daily  2.000,000  to 
more  than  2.500,000. 

At  the  Mirror,  Editor  Jack 
Lait  said  the  bulk  of  the  day 
staff  and  a  nucleus  of  the  night 
staff  were  on  hand  when  the 


The  Times,  too,  cut  display 
advertising  out  of  all  editions. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  stand- 
_  _  Ing  obituary  on  the  President, 

shifts  and  getting  into  gear  for  which  was  rewritten  about  two 

the  first  edition.  years  ago,  ran  to  some  20  col-  .,v— . 

In  the  metropolitan  areas,  not-  umns.  Some  cutting  and  editing  first  flash  came.  Practically  all 

1  smooth,  brought  it  up  to  date.  of  the  day  staff  was  kept  on 

well-oiled  editorial  machinery  L.  L.  Engelking,  city  editor,  duty. 

functioned  in  much  the  normal  coordinated  the  coverage  of  city  war  naves  2  anH  2  were 

manner.  Staffs  were  augmented  room  staff  and  district  men.  Re-  clear^  in^lhe  first  edition  of 

in  some  casM  by  simply  holding  ports  from  crowds,  churches.  ?h!f  Mirrir  for  the  b^^^ 

over  Mme  of  the  day  men.  And  theaters,  etc.,  were  pulled  to-  IrLnd  obituary  on  Roos°^^^^^ 
in  other  cases  staff  members  gether  for  a  Page  1  city  lead  by  3  fo/ 

and  editors  who  were  off  for  Rewrite-man  John  Durston.  H^th  and ^ side  storiel  As  ad- 
help  out  voluntarily  to  Mr  Engelking  emphasized  dftlonaf  newi  Lmrin  adverf^- 

The  New  York  Times,  as  soon  smS  routSe  material  were 

as  it  got  the  first  flash  at  5:45  dling.  “About  10  men  who  had 

p.m.  Eastern  War  Time,  organ-  the  day  off  came  in  on  their  own 

ized  a  five-man  desk  under  to  help,  but  we  were  getting 

Robert  Garst,  night  city  editor,  along  all  right  without  them,  ” 


and  local  coverage  was  directed 
by  David  Joseph,  city  editor. 

With  five  hours  between  the 
first  break  of  the  story  and 
press  time  at  the  Times,  there 
was  ample  leeway  to  do  a  rea¬ 
sonably  complete  coverage  for 
the  first  edition.  A  recently- 
prepared  obituary,  occupying 
five  pages  and  needing  little 
last-minute  editing,  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  first  edition 
story.  Added  to  it  were  two 
pages  of  news — a  total  of  seven 
pages,  including  pictures. 

As  additional  material  kept 
pouring  in,  the  Times  cut  down 
the  space  devoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Later  editions  carried  a 
fiood  of  material  covering  reac¬ 
tions  in  foreign  countries  to  Ant-n  12  iRv 

news  of  the  President’s  death. 


he  said. 

’The  Herald  Tribune  increased 
its  press  crew  slightly  to  handle 
a  run  of  about  100,000  copies  in 
addition  to  the  normal  wartime 
printing  of  300,000.  ’The  Times 
ran  about  125,000  extra. 

None  of  the  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  ran 
special  editions.  The  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  hit  the  streets 
a  few  minutes  earlier  than 


thrown  out  to  make  room  for  it. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  Thursday  night,  the 
Mirror,  according  to  Mr.  Lait, 
was  planning  to  “run  wild”  in 
circulation — to  print  as  many 
copies  as  the  demand  could  ab¬ 
sorb. 

The  News,  too,  was  setting  no 
limit  on  extra  printings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ivan  Annenberg,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “In  all  my  years 
of  newspapering,”  he  said,  “I 
have  never  seen  papers  sold  so 
fast.  The  people  are  newspaper 
hungry.” 


Chi.  Sun  Turns  Rules, 
Tribune  Lowers  Flag 


plus  stories  on  how  world  af¬ 
fairs,  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
ference,  the  government  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  would  be  affected. 

All  Display  Ada  Dropped 
’The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  dropped  all  display  adver¬ 
tising  to  make  room  for  the 
story,  more  than  100  columns, 
said  Business  Manager  Howard 
Davis.  In  each  of  its  editions, 
at  least  12  of  the  28  pages  were 
given  over  to  the  night’s  lead 
story.  Included  were  some  40 
pictures. 

DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

10 

Books  . 

84 

Bright  Ideas 

58 

Cartoons 

13 

Circulations 

83 

Editorials 

42 

. 50 

. 64 

Obituary 

...  82 

Party  Line 

. 11 

Personals 

43 

Photography 

52 

Promotion 

58 

Radio  . 

62 

Shop  Talk  . 

88 

Short  Takes  . 

.  22 

phonel — Shocked  and  stunned 
by  the  sudden  news  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  death,  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  staffs  moved  into  action 
to  tell  the  story  under  pressure 
of  late  afternoon  deadlines.  The 
afternoon  papers  hit  the  streets 
with  their  first  extras  at  ap¬ 
proximately  5:15  p.m.,  in  time 
to  catch  the  Loop  workers  leav¬ 
ing  their  offices  for  home. 

The  Herald- American  went  on 
the  INS  story,  the  Daily  News 
used  the  United  Press  and  the 
Times  the  AP  dispatch.  While 
each  of  the  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  renlated  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  none  went  beyond  their 
usual  press  time  in  printing 
extras. 

The  Tribune  and  Sun  hit  the 
streets  at  6:30  p.m.  with  their 
first  editions.  The  Sun  turned 
its  column  rules  on  pages  one 
and  two  and  added  four  pages 
to  carry  the  Roosevelt  obituary 
and  side  stories. 

The  Tribune  immediately  low¬ 
ered  its  flag  atop  the  Tribune 
Tower  to  half  mast  and  in  its 
first  edition  carried  a  brief  front 
page  editorial.  The  Tribune 
stated:  “President  Roosevelt  is 
dead  and  the  whole  nation  is 
plunged  into  mourning,  those 
who  opposed  him  in  politics  no 
less  than  those  who  followed 
him. 

“History  will  appraise  his 
work.  For  the  moment  we  can 
only  express  a  deep  sorrow 


which  all  Americans  feel  at  the 
passing  of  their  chosen  leader. 

“President  Roosevelt  did  not 
live  to  see  the  victory  for  which 
he  strove,  but  he  died  in  the 
certainty  that  the  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph  could  not  be  long  post¬ 
poned.  He  had  earned  his  rest. 

“To  his  widow  and  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  the  people  of  this  nation 
extend  their  deepest  sympathy. 
His  successor.  President  Tru¬ 
man,  inherits  an  immense  task 
at  a  difficult  hour.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  loyal  support  of  all 
of  us.” 

The  Sun  prepared  its  editorial 
for  later  editions.  It  stated: 
“No  other  statesman  in  this  epic 
period  of  crisis  for  mankind  has 
equalled  him  in  the  art  of  co¬ 
operation  and  of  leading  others 
to  it  .  .  .  but  we  must  rise  above 
grief  and  at  once.  An  unprece¬ 
dented  challenge  of  citizenship 
is  before  us.” 

Referring  to  Truman,  the  Sun 
said:  “May  God  give  him  the 
guidance  and  the  growth  for  his 
tremendous  responsibilities.” 

The  morning  papers  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  cover  all  angles  of 
immediate  developments  and 
have  called  in  their  complete 
staffs  for  roundup  comment 
from  city  and  state  leaders.  The 
afternoon  papers  likewise  had 
sent  out  calls  for  their  complete 
staffs  to  work  during  the  night 
to  bring  a  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  story  for  early  edi¬ 
tions  tomorrow  morning. 


With  the  biggest  story  in  , 
long  time  breaking  as  suddenly 
as  it  did — with  no  buildup- 
New  Yorkers  were  indeed  arid 
for  details.  An  Editor  & 
LisHER  observer  saw  a  stack  o( 
600  copies  of  the  World-Tele 
gram  and  Journal-American  dis¬ 
appear  within  10  minutes  from 
the  time  they  hit  a  corner  news¬ 
stand  at  Grand  Central  Station 
PM,  the  Sun,  and  the  morninf 
newspapers,  as  they  reached  ^ 
newsstands  one  by  one,  van¬ 
ished  as  quickly. 

Headlines  were  bold  and 
black.  The  Mirror  used  a  260- 
point  two-line  head  reading 
FDR 
DEAD 

Around  it  was  a  four-point 
mourning  border. 

The  News  headline,  in  140- 
point  size,  two  lines,  read 
“Roosevelt  Dead.”  ’The  same 
headline  was  run  by  PM  in  1 
hand-drawn  script  diagonally 
across  its  tabloid-size  front  pa|«. 

By  far  the  largest  headline 
among  the  New  York  City  new^ 
papers  was  that  of  the  World- 
Telegram.  In  300-point  block 
letters  the  two-line  head  read 
ROOSEVELT 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

The  Journal-American,  using 
240-point  type,  said  in  its  head¬ 
line 

ROOSEVELT 

DEAD! 

The  head  occupied  the  top  of 
the  Journal-American’s  front 
page,  the  newspaper’s  nameplate 
being  dropped  below  the  lead 
story  and  cut  down  to  four-col¬ 
umn  size. 

In  140-Doint  type,  a  one-line 
head  in  the  Sun  said: 

’niE  PRESIDENT  DIES 

Most  impressive  about  the 
New  York  operation  was  the 
quiet  efficiency  with  which  the 
men  in  all  departments  pe- 
formed.  A  circulation  man  on 
the  telephone  at  the  Daily  News: 
“You  heard  about  the  Presidents 
How  many  do  you  want  on  it! 
500?  Okay.”  An  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  makeup  department:  “Put 
all  cuts  In  there — news  here. . . . 
Here,  take  this  out;  we  can't  use 
it.”  An  assistant  editor  at  the 
Mirror:  “Let’s  get  started  over 
here.  .  .  .  Take  your  time,  but 
don’t  waste  any.” 

The  flash  hit  the  evening 
newspapers  just  after  staffs  had 
washed  up  and  gone  home  and 
while  the  Journal-American  and 
World-Telegram  pressmen  were 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Advertising  Must  Be  Geared 
To  SeU  85  Million  E  Bonds 


That's  the  Principal  Challenge 
In  7th  War  Loon,  Soys  Bridge 


By  Don  IT.  Bridge 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  speech, 
which  Mr.  Bridge  delivered  re¬ 
cently  before  a  group  of  Boston 
advertising  agency  and  news- 
pi^  men,  is  not  an  official 
Treasury  talk.  Jt  is  an  outline 
oj  the  selling  and  advertising 
problem  as  seen  by  a  newspaper 
advertising  man.  Mr.  Bridge  is 
advertising  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.) 


IT  IS  UNNECESSARY  to  tell  a 

group  like  this  why  the  Sev¬ 
enth  War  Loan  must  succeed. 
No  bond  sales, 
no  money;  no 
money,  no  weap¬ 
ons;  no  weapons, 
no  victory;  no 
victory,  no  free-' 
dom.  'This  is,  of 
course,  an  over- 
si  mplification. 

Money  comes  al¬ 
so  from  taxes 
but,  high  as  they 
are,  taxes  are 
not  enough.  The 
remainder  could  Bridge 
come  from  cap¬ 
ital  levies  or  printing  press 

money,  but  who  among  you  fa¬ 

vors  either  procedure? 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  to  supplement  tax 
revenue  is  the  method  preferred 
by  all  business  men;  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  best  serves  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  general  public; 
and  the  only  way  to  finance  the 
war  within  the  American  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  quota  for  the  7th  drive  is 
14  billions;  the  same  as  for  the 
4th  and  6th  loans  but  less  than 
the  5th. 

Let’s  look  at  sales  to  indi¬ 
viduals: 


OrtM 
Foarth 
Ftfth  . 
Sixth  . 


Quota 
(m  bit- 
Uoiu) 

,.  5H 
.  6 
.  S 


SaUt 

(in  bit-  Per  Cent  of 
lioiu)  Quota  Sold 

5  3/10  96% 

6  3/10  106% 

5  9/10  118% 


The  quota  for  sales  to  indi¬ 
viduals  during  the  7th  War  Loan 
is  7  billions;  more  than  in  any 
previous  drive. 

Carrying  the  review  to 
£  Bonds  alone,  we  come  to  the 
real  crux  of  the  advertising  and 
selling  problem: 


sell  more  than  85,000,000  E 
Bonds  during  the  7th  War  Loan 
in  order  to  reach  the  E  Bond 
quota  of  $4,000,000,000.  Addi¬ 
tional  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bonds  must  be  sold  to  exceed  by 
a  substantial  margin  the  remain¬ 
ing  $10,000,000,000  of  the  total 
quota. 

Here  is  a  selling  job  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  imagination  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  abilities  of  advertising 
men  and  salesmen  everywhere. 
The  minimum  price  in  your 
civilian  line  of  E  Bonds  is  $18.75 
and  you  offer  other  models  for 
$37.50,  $75.  $375  and  $750.  There 
are  items  of  much  higher  price 
for  those  who  can  buy  them — 
usually  the  line  includes  a  neat 
little  number  at  $1,000,000  each. 

You  have  the  advantage  of 
selling  merchandise  that  is  the 
most  indispensable  item  on  the 
market  and  one  that  is  the 
greatest  value  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  you  must  sell  at 
least  85,000,000  units  during  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks.  That  is 
a  chore  worthy  of  the  steel  of 
anyone — and  everyone  of  you. 

Does  an  adequate  market 
exist  to  absorb  such  a  fantastic 
volume  of  sales?  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  re¬ 
leased  these  figures  on  Mar.  19, 
1945: 

( 1 )  Liquid  resources  of  Amer¬ 
ican  individuals  increased  $120,- 
000.000,000  since  1940. 

(2)  Latent  purchasing  power 
of  the  public  increased  $40,- 
000,000,000  in  1944 — ten  times 
the  last  pre-war  figure  for  1940. 

( 3 )  During  the  past  2Vfe  years, 
individuals  have  been  saving 
nearly  25%  of  income  after  taxes 
— in  cash,  bank  deposits  and  gov¬ 
ernment  securities. 

(4)  Liquid  savings  increased 
125%  since  Pearl  Harbor,  al¬ 
though  they  were  then  the 
highest  on  record. 

(5)  On  Dec.  31,  1944  individ¬ 
uals  held  $95  billion  of  cash  and 
bank  deposits  as  compared  with 
$53  billion  of  government  se¬ 
curities. 

(6)  Cash  and  bank  deposits 
included  22  billions  of  currency, 
39  billions  of  time  deposits  and 
34  billions  of  demand  deposits. 


Such  astronomical  figures  leave 
most  of  us  in  a  daze,  but  we 
need  not  be  Wall  Streeters  or 
brain  trusters  to  understand  the 
answer  to  whether  the  market 
exists  for  the  7th  War  Loan.  It’s 
in  the  wood — but  it  is  not  in 
the  bag. 

None  of  this  is  to  indicate  that 
I  think  the  only  problem  is  to 
get  the  money.  I  shudder  as 
much  as  any  of  you  about  the 
implications  of  a  vast  public 
debt.  But  we  must  finance  the 
war  today  and  struggle  tomor¬ 
row  with  the  aftermath  of  de¬ 
struction. 

People  have  been  buying  War 
Bonds  in  tremendous  quantities. 
Nevertheless,  individuals  added 
17  billions  to  their  currency  and 
bank  deposits  during  1944  10 
billions  more  than  their  quota  in 
the  7th  Drive.  Today,  the  largest 
component  of  individuals’  sav¬ 
ings  is  cash  and  bank  deposits. 
These  are  liquid  funds  available 
to  purchase  bonds  to  finance 
the  war. 

Put  It  on  the  Line 

Financing  the  war  is  the  No.  1 
objective  but  also  it  is  vitally 
important  to  attract  the  so-called 
“dangerous  money’’  into  War 
Bonds  as  a  primary  element  in 
the  control  of  inflation.  The 
money  is  available— dangerous 
and  otherwise.  All  you  need  do 
is  to  induce  scores  of  millions  of 
people  to  step  forward  and  put 
it  on  the  line  for  War  Bonds. 

A  national  sales  organization 
is  required.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  it.  although  the 
vast  majority  of  the  salesmen 
work  on  a  part-time  voluntary 
basis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 
that  consumer  advertising  is  ab¬ 
solutely  vital  to  success.  And 
how!  Yes,  and  how  will  the 
7th  War  Loan  get  the  advertis¬ 
ing?  The  War  Finance  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  have  an  appropriation  for 
advertising  space  or  time.  The 
job  is  one  for  voluntary  effort — 
just  like  the  tremendous  job  of 
personal  selling. 

Specifically,  the  quota  for 
daily  newspaper  advertising  of 
the  7th  War  Loan  is  $7,500,000. 
The  biggest  selling  assignment 
in  history  calls  for  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising 
in  history.  We  propose  to  ac¬ 
complish  it — with  your  help— 
despite  newsprint  shortage, 
space  rationing,  need  for  more 


Drive 
Fourth 
Fifth  , 
Sixth  . 


Quota 
(id  bil- 
lious) 

.  3 
.  3 
.  2*4 


Sales 

(in  bil-  Per  Cent  of 
lions)  Quota  Sold 
3  2/10  106% 

3  ,  101% 

2  9/10  115% 


The  E  Bond  quota  of  4  billions 
IS  very  much  larger  than  ever 
before. 

^en  E  Bond  sales  totalled 
tt,868,000,000  during  the  6th  War 
I^n,  the  unit  sales  were  66,- 
132,000  separate  bonds.  My 
Wess,  as  an  imofficial  observer, 
IS  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 


This  Is  What  Has  Been  Done! 

Records  of  the  three  War  Loan  drives  in  1944  were  os 


follows: 

Quota 

Fourth  Wor  Loan..  14  billions 
Fifth  War  Loan. . .  16  billions 
Sixth  War  Loan...  14  billions 


Total  for  3  drives .  44  billions 


Per  Cent  of 

Salas 

Quota  Sold 

$16,730,000,000 

119 

$20,639,000,000 

129 

$21,621,000,000 

154 

$58,990,000,000 
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This  Is  Expectedl 

Requirements  of  the  7th  War 
Loon  drive  from  Moy  14  to 
June  30  are: 

1.  A  minimum  total  of  $14.- 
000.000.000  from  corporations 
and  individuals. 

2.  Half  of  the  total-$74)00.- 
000,000 — from  individuals,  of 
which  $4,000,000,000  is  to  be  E 
Bonds — the  people's  bond. 

3.  Sufficient  oversubscription 
so  that  two  War  Loon  drives  in 
1945  will  raise  almost  os  much 
money  as  was  raised  in  three 
successful  drives  of  1944. 


space  to  advertise  individual 
businesses  and  the  other  hurdles 
that  must  be  cleared. 

During  the  5th  War  Loan,  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  newspapers 
totaled  $7,628,549.  Weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  an  additional  $2,532,160 
of  5th  War  Loan  advertising. 

Advertising  linage  in  daily 
newspapers  declined  during  the 
6th  War  Loan  to  $5,051,357. 
Weekly  advertising  increased  to 
$2,658,246.  The  primary  reason 
for  the  daily  decline  is  the  se¬ 
vere  shortage  of  newsprint  that 
compels  many  newspapers  to  ra¬ 
tion  advertising  space. 

None  of  us  is  seeking  the 
reason:  we  are  hunting  the 
methods  to  obtain  newspaper 
advertising  in  new  record  vol¬ 
ume  regardless  of  newsprint 
shortage  or  other  problems. 
The  success  of  the  7th  Loan  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  degree 
upon  solution  of  this  vital  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  answer  lies  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers — with  you. 

Without  discounting  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  and  the  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  of  any  advertising  medium, 
may  I  emphasize  the  basic  and 
primary  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  the  War 
Bond  program. 

Newspaper  circulations  today 
are  at  the  highest  peak  in  the 
long  history  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Practically  every  lit¬ 
erate  family  in  America  volun¬ 
tarily  purchases  one  or  more 
newspapers  every  weekday  in 
the  year. 

People  Read  Newspapers 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  de¬ 
gree  of  readership.  The  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  demonstrates  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  reading  their  newspapers 
unusually  and  progressively 
more  thoroughly  and  seriously. 

The  newspaper  is  of  primary 
importance  to  advertisers  who 
must  reach  the  broadest  possible 
market.  This  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  complete  coverage  by 
newspapers  of  liteiate  families 
in  every  state,  city,  town,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  rural  route  in  America. 

The  sale  of  War  Bonds  posi¬ 
tively  demands,  to  a  degree  im- 
equaled  by  any  item  ever  sold 
in  this  country,  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  market  and  requires  the 
deepest  possible  penetration  of 
it.  That  is  why  a  tremendous 
volume  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  extremely  vital  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdTertiaing,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  News 


COMING  YOUR  WAY  .  .  .  and  look  out  for  them.  Schemes  to 

promote  the  return  of  service  men  to  their  communities  .  .  . 
nothing  new  .  .  .  nothing  startling  .  .  .  most  of  them  you  should 
have  thought  up  yourself.  They 
are  usually  offered  on  station¬ 
ery  of  an  outfit  calling  itself 
an  advertising  agency,  but 
hardly  ever  listed  by  the 
ANPA.  You  can  expect  to  get 
every  kind  of  scheme  known 
to  man,  exclusive  rights  in 
your  city  —  rush  the  wire  — 
price  range  anywhere  from  $10 
to  $100.  Copy  will  usually  be 
on  the  corny  side,  illustration 
from  fair  to  good.  All  of  these 
Khemes  can  be  prepared  by 
you,  using  stock  cuts,  if  you 
feel  there  is  any  genuine  merit 
in  the  idea. 

One  just  arrived!  A  chance  to 
"dramatically  welcome  home” 
through  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments,  a  returned  service  man. 

The  plan  calls  for  you  to  get 
a  men’s  store  to  mail  each 
week  two  or  three  hundred 
suggested  form  letters  asking 
for  names  of  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  men  who  have  been 
over.  Here  old  man  inexperience  bobs  up. 

Those  offering  this  wonder  plan  suggest  that  the  store,  from 
the  thousands  of  responses  expected,  conduct  a  blind  drawing 
of  names  each  week,  one  such  name  drawn  to  receive  a  complete 
wardrobe  free,  and  the  annoimcement  with  the  vet’s  picture  to 
appear  in  a  full  page  in  your  paper. 

We  are  not  saying  this  is  a  lottery,  but  many  such  schemes  can 
come  too  close  for  my  money.  While  on  the  subject,  a  lottery 
is  any  scheme  for  the  disposal  or  distribution  of  money,  property 


Our  Easter  Bonnet  Is  Doffed  . . . 

...  to  Earl  Moloaer,  advertising  director  oi  the  Peoria  (IL) 
Joiunol  &  Star.  He  has  every  lending  Peoria  mortuary  now 
advertising  regularly.  But  the  refreshing  part  is  as  reported 
in  the  March  “Advertising  Treads"  showing  copy  oi  five  differ¬ 
ent  concerns;  there  is  not  a  price  mention  in  the  lot  ("We 
COULD  BE  WRONG",  Jan.  27) — One  good  idea  in  the  copy  of 
Wilton's:  They  give  a  daily  schedule  oi  funeral  service  in¬ 
formation  with  nome  of  person,  time  oi  service,  place  and  the 
minister.  On  days  no  services  are  scheduled  this  company 
runs  other  copy. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ...  on  a  lookout  for  the  many  new  ideas,  in¬ 
novations,  that  are  reported  here  and  elsewhere,  which  on  some 
later  days  will  be  advertised.  One  on  the  square  milk  bottle 
(“SQUARE  PEGS,’’  Oct.  14) — is  now  appearing  in  newspaper 
advertising.  So  revolutionary  is  this  one  that  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  has  a  post-war  milk  refrigerator  case  for  dealers  holding 
77  round  quarts  or  104  of  the  square  ones. 

*  *  • 

ALONG  THIS  LINE  .  .  .  probably  soon  you’ll  see  advertising  for 
a  chain  of  “beauty”  parlors  for  men.  One  just  opened  on  Fifth 
Avenue  by  a  Julian  is  the  beginning  of  his  idea  of  a  chain.  We’re 
bald  and  blase  enough  not  to  care,  but  men’s  toiletries  are  here 
to  stay,  so  why  not  special  parlors  for  men? 

American  men  spend  $25  million  a  year  on  shaving  creams  and 
lotions  alone,  and  between  $14  and  $15  million  on  toiletries.  In 
the  past  most  sales  have  been  around  gift-giving  seasons,  but 
this  does  not  hold  now.  Toiletries  for  men  as  an  industry  is 
only  about  five  years  old,  but  now  it  stacks  up  a  pretty  penny. 
•  •  • 

“NO  PINCHA  DA  BANAN,  PLEEZE!’’  .  .  .  Every  dealer  would 
like  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  the  practice,  this  pinching  of 
food  stuff.  One  wholesaler  (Farm-Fresh,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.) 
comes  up  with  this  startling  fact  after  a  survey:  Pinching  and 
handling  cause  the  destruction  of  more  than  4,000  tons  of  fresh 
green  vegetables  every  year.  Retailers  say  you  can  tell  when 
they’re  fresh  without  stripping  leaves  or  shelling  the  pods.  An 
effective  way  is  an  appetizing  display.  Cover  with  glass  or  cello¬ 
phane,  keep  sprinkled  for  fresh  appearance.  ’The  spoilage  in  this 
innocent  pastime  for  one  year  would  feed  143  army  divisions  for 
a  week.  ’This  fact,  displayed  in  your  grocery  advertising,  might 
help! 


on'n  door  step 
“SPACE-SAVER” 

the  new  quart 
milk  bottle  of 
See  “Keep  Your  Eye”  item 


or  anything  of  value  by  chance,  among  persons  who  have  given 
or  have  agreed  to  give  any  consideration  for  the  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  such  property.  There  are  three  essential  elements:  prize 
—chance— consideration. 

The  prize  may  be  cash,  merchandise  or  anything  of  value. 
"Chance”  has  been  defined  as  the  absence  of  any  means  of  calcu¬ 
lating  or  controlling  results  by  the  participants.  “Consideration” 
is  the  money  or  anything  of  worth  which  is  expended  by  the 
participant  for  the  entry,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  face 
value  is  given  in  exchange.  Consideration  does  not  necessarily 
mean  expenditure  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  or  of 
merchandise.  The  mere  requirement  for  a  person  to  visit  a  store 
may  be  sufficient  to  constitute  consideration. 

Step  carefully  among  these  things  on  your  desk  soon. 


L- 


IDITOR  a  PURLISHIR  fM>  AprH  14.  1941 


COME  INTO  THE  PARLOR  .  .  .  and  other  rooms  also,  and  see 
what  furniture  we  Americans  have.  The  Retail  Credit  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  has  published  a  study  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  showing  that  American  homes  contain  over  $17 
billion  worth  of  home  furnishings,  including  $8V^  billion  worth  of 
furniture.  Furniture  Age,  commenting  on  these  figures,  says  the 
furniture  investment  alone  of  consumer  plant  and  equipment  U 
$280  for  each  of  the  32  million  families  in  the  country.  To  pnt>- 
vide  full  employment  after  the  war,  they  figure,  the  public  must 
buy  about  $3Vt  billion  more  home  furnishings.  Somebody  is 
going  to  make  it,  somebody  is  going  to  advertise  it,  and  somebody 
is  going  to  sell  it! 


NOT  EGGS-ACTLY  .  .  .  eggs,  just  because  they  look  alike.  Con¬ 
sumers  Digest  says  a  day-old  egg  in  a  warm  room  has  whiskers 
compared  to  one  six-months  old  and  scientifically  refrigerated. 
So  here  are  some  tips  to  mix  into  your  egg  advertising: 

Eggs  are  full  of  protein,  minerals,  vitamins  A  and  D — nearly 
a  perfect  food.  Grade  B  eggs  are  not  of  lower  nutritional  quality, 
being  lower  only  in  cost.  Yolk  of  a  B  is  apt  to  be  a  little  flatter 
than  the  A,  and  the  white  is  likely  to  run,  so  the  B  does  not 
poach  or  fry  as  well,  but  you  get  the  oomph  that  comes  with  the 
tgg.  'The  white  of  an  A  or  a  B  makes  a  good  facial  application 
(If  your  face  can  be  improved  any) — serving  as  a  mild  astringent. 

The  idea  is  to  eat  more  eggs.  Whether  you’re  eating  “high 
tv  on  the  hog”  as  they  say  in  Arkansas,  “having  sugar  in  your 
tea”  as  in  Utah,  or  “off  the  fat  of  the  land”  down  my  way  .  .  . 
egg  eating  is  good  eating,  if  you  get  good  eggs  for  eating. 


Agency  Man  Favors 
Stvom  Circulation 

Richard  Stanton,  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  and 
an  account  executive  with  Ken- 
yon-Eckhardt  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  in  expressing  his  views  in 
favor  of  annual  sworn  circtila- 
tion  statements  by  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  recently  summed  up  his 
testimony  at  a  congressional 
committee  hearing  on  the  Mur¬ 
ray  (H.R.  2543)  bill  as  follows: 

“Fundamentally,  as  I  see  it, 
this  bill  will  beneflt  everyone 
concerned,  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  the  individual  pub¬ 
lisher  (whether  some  of  them 


realize  it  or  not)  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  public,  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  national  manufac¬ 
turer.  .  .  . 

“First  .  .  .  because  any  buyer 
of  advertising  circulation  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  honest  statement  of 
what  he  is  getting.  .  .  . 

“Secondly,  this  honest  state¬ 
ment  of  circulation  protects  the 
honest  weekly  publisher  from 
the  false  circulation  claims  of 
his  dishonest  competitor.  .  .  . 

“Third,  with  realization  by 
national  advertisers  and  their 
advertising  agencies  that  they 
will  now  know  what  they  are 
actually  buying,  they  can  buy 
with  greater  confidence.  .  . 
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^ke  Jf^oAl  -  lAJar  (European  ^orreApondenl: 

News  Agency  Chiefs  Portray 
Task  Beyond  the  F oxholes 


It's  Going  to  Take  a  Good  Man 
To  Handle  a  Specialized  Job 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THE  TIME  is  not  far' removed, 

ne<ws  dispatches  from  Ger* 
many  indicate,  when  the  war 
correspondent  in  Europe  will  be 
a  man  without  a  war. 

He’ll  give  way  to  the  civilian 
correspondent — and  it’s  a  vast 
and  difficult  task  that  faces  the 
post-war  civilian  correspondent 
in  Europe,  they’ll  tell  you  at  the 
news  services,  where  they’re 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  it 
these  days. 

“It’s  going  to  take  a  good  man 
to  handle  the  job. 

"And  while  many  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  will  naturally  and 
smoothly  metamorphose  into  a 
post-war  correspondent,  his  new 
garb  won’t  simply  be  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent’s  uniform  with  the 
brass  buttons  clipped  off. 

"It’s  going  to  be  a  new  and 
different  kind  of  job,’’  says  Earl 
Johnson,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager  of  United 
Press.  “Today’s  news  is  not 
only  apparent.  It’s  inescapable. 
The  facts  staring  the  world  in 
the  face  are  mammoth.  They 
stand  out  in  the  open.  The 
mere  blow-by-blow  story  of 
them  is  dramatic  and  spectacu¬ 
lar.” 

News  Not  So  Obvious 

“But  tomorrow,  after  the  war,” 
he  says,  “genuinely  important 
news  will  not  be  so  obvious.  It 
will  have  to  be  discovered  by 
sharp,  imaginative  minds  — 
minds  capable  of  detecting  po¬ 
tentially  big  news  situations  be¬ 
fore  they  actually  burst  into 
view.” 

Tomorrow,  he  says,  the  world 
is  going  to  be  swept  by  econ- 
nomic  and  political  and.  per¬ 
haps,  spiritual  currents  that  will 
require  more  than  just  spot  re¬ 
porting.  “There  will  ^  a  shift 
from  the  beachheads  and  com¬ 
mand  posts  to  the  council  tables, 
to  the  rehabilitation  centers  and 
the  efforts  which  will  be  made 
to  manage  the  world’s  affairs — 
particularly  the  mass  adjust¬ 
ments  to  peacetin^e  conditions.” 

News  service  executives  are 
in  agreement  as  to  the  kind  of 
man  it’s  going  to  take  to  cover 
the  story. 

“We  want  people  for  this  job 
with  a  lot  of  intellectual  capacity 
and  background — men  who  are 
well-read.”  declared  Claude  A. 
Jagger,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Press. 

“It  will  be  a  job  for  a  lot  of 
men  in  their  30’s, — men  without 
too  many  family  responsibilities, 
who  are  grounded  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  history,  foreign 


languages — who  are  soundly  in¬ 
formed,  and  of  questioning  and 
discerning  minds.” 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  they 
should  be  a  corps  of  academic 
experts.”  adds  Earl  Johnson, 
“any  more  than  that  they 
should  be  leg  men.  A  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  has  forgotten  how 
to  use  his  legs  has  stopped  being 
a  newspaper  man.  But  in  any 
foreign  post  tomorrow  we  do 
want  men  who  can  see  the 
meaning  and  trend  of  events  as 
well  as  ttie  surface  facts.” 

BMponsibility  to  Roadors 

The  foreign  correspondent  is 
going  to  bring  to  bear  on  his 
job  a  greater  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  to  his  readers  than 
ever  before,  says  Jack  Oes- 
treicher,  foreign  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  _ 

“He’ll  feel  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  warning  of  potential  or  im¬ 
pending  trouble,  so  that  no  Pearl 
Harbor  will  ever  happen  again. 
’This  time  he’ll  stay  close  to  the 
sounding  boards  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  escapes  him.  He’ll  feel 
a  responsibility  for  going  beyond 
surface  events.” 

All  INS  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  will  be  U.  S.  newspaper 
men.  says  Oestreicher.  “We  want 
100%  Americans  on  our  staff. 
Before  the  war  we  leaned  heav¬ 
ily  on  local  talent — ^but  the  war 
showed  us  that  very  few  were 
of  American  calibre.  I  wouldn’t 
say  they  were  venal,  but  they 
couldn’t  see  ahead. 

“We  want  trained  Americans 
from  Missouri — men  who  want 
to  be  shown.” 

At  least  the  nucleus  of  INS’s 
post-war  foreign  staff  will  be  its 
experienced  war  correspondents 
“who  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  the  calibre  of  men  we  want 
in  our  peacetime  foreign  bu¬ 
reaus,”  says  Oestreicher. 

War  correspondents,  if  they 
are  students  of  political  develop¬ 
ments,  will  be  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  the  European  story,  and 
they  will  have  a  big  advantage 
over  those  who  come  to  the  job 
fresh,  believes  Victor  N.  Bien- 
stock,  chief  of  the  European  ser¬ 
vice  of  Overseas  News  Agency. 

“But  it’s  going  to  be  awfully 
hard  for  some  of  those  fellows 
who  have  been  following  the 
Army  to  readjust,”  he  says.  “Re¬ 
tooling  for  civilian  work  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  tough. 

“And  there  are  more  of  them 
in  Europe  than  there  will  be 
post-war  jobs  for,”  he  says. 
“But  a  good  many  of  them  are 


looking  to  the  future.  In  Italy 
I  saw  several  making  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  Italian  situa¬ 
tion,  and  paying  close  attention 
to  political  developments  there. 

“Of  course  there  are  fellews 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  war 
correspondents  only,  and  are 
insult^  if  they  are  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  civilian  developments. 
But  many  are  really  working 
hard  to  prepare  for  the  post¬ 
war  job.” 

The  pre-war  veterans  who  are 
now  maneuvering  for  position  in 
preparation  for  the  return  to 
their  old  stamping  grounds  may 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  in  get¬ 
ting  the  news  that  they  expect, 
Bienstock  believes. 

“Correspondents  going  back 
expecting  to  connect  with  old 
news  sources  in  most  cases  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,”  he 
says. 

Much  depends  on  how  well 
our  reporters  do  their  jobs, 
points  out  Robert  L.  Frey,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  United 
Press. 

‘"This  country’s  foreign  policy 
(that  of  any  country,  for  that 
matter)  depends  for  its  success 
on  how  well  it  is  understood  and 
how  thoroughly  it  is  accepted 
by  its  people.  And  that  under¬ 
standing  and  that  acceptance, 
in  turn,  depend  for  a  great  part 
on  what  our  people  read  and 
hear  in  their  newspapers  and 
on  the  radio. 

Question  oi  Foreign  Policy 

“Our  foreign  correspondents 
will  after  the  war,”  he  says, 
“carry  even  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties  ^an  they  have  during  the 
war.  Americans  at  home,  asked 
to  support  this  or  that  phase  of 
our  foreign  policy,  will  be  de¬ 
pending  in  very  large  measure 
upon  the  foreign  correspondent 
to  supply  them  with  the  facts 
and  information  upon  which  to 
base  their  judgments.” 

Foreign  correspondents,  he 
says,  will  be  covering  a  “jigsaw¬ 
like  collection  of  political  and 
economic  stories,  each  with  its 
issues  and  its  special  pleaders; 
each  with  its  repercussions  in 
this  country,  as  it  meets  with 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
large  segments  of  our  people. 

“Covering  the  news  of  this 
jigsaw  as  it  is  fitted  together  will 
require  much  patience  and  wis¬ 
dom — or  to  put  it  in  our  terms, 
digging  and  background.” 

The  difficulties  which  will 
plague  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  post¬ 
war  job  are  fairly  clearly  de¬ 
fined  even  before  the  war  has 
ended. 

“Political  difficulties  that  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  war  will  be 
multiplied  many  times  over,” 
says  Oestreicher.  “There  will 
be  a  tremendous  problem  of 


Challenging  Career 

"Every  ambitious  newspapw 
man  must  consider  the  world 
as  his  oyster.  He  must  stud^ 
and  prepare  himself.  There 
wilL  I  hope  and  believe,  be 
tremendous  opportunities  for 
Americon  newspopermen  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  carry¬ 
ing  the  banner  oi  truthhi] 
news  around  the  world. 

"For  the  men  who  develop 
ability  and  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  be  world  reporters, 
it  will  be  o  full-time  coreer, 
intensive  and  onerous,  bat 
challenging  to  the  best  is 
men." — Kent  Cooper. 


housing.  The  correspondents 
will  have  to  hnd  places  to  live 
in  ’The  Hague  and  BudapM 
and  Berlin. 

“Communications  will  be  a 
hell  of  a  problem.  Unless  the 
Army  is  permitted  to  leave  ih 
own  communications  systems  it 
will  be  years  before  adequate 
communications  can  be  reeetab- 
li^ed. 

“We  used  to  telephone  most  of 
the  news  from  Europe  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Now  all  the  lines  are 
down.  Wiped  out.  Cables  are 
ripped  up.  If  Army  installa¬ 
tions  are  permitted  to  stand  they 
will  at  least  form  the  nuclev 
to  build  and  improve  upon.  5zt 
if  they  are  not.  there  will  be 
things  happening  in  Europe  we 
ought  to  know  about — ^but  won’t, 
for  a  long  time.” 

Censorship  is  something  that 
will  have  to  be  watched  closely, 
says  ONA’s  Bienstock.  “Amer 
ican  newspapers  will  have  to  or 
ganize  to  see  that  too  tight  a  cen¬ 
sorship  isn’t  permitted  to  exist 
We  must  insure  that  people 
know  what  policies  we  are  be 
ing  committ^  to  abroad. 

“Everywhere  on  the  continent 
there  will  be  efforts  to  use  the 
press  as  a  political  weapon— to 
channel  correspondence  into 
streams  of  special  interests.  Cor¬ 
respondents  must  have  the  right 
to  call  the  shots  as  they  see  them 
or  be  silent.  ’They  must  not  be 
forced  to  write  as  one  dominant 
power  wants  them  to  write.” 

’The  news  services  are  not 
they  declare,  conducting  fomaal 
training  programs  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  “We  break  our  men  in 
with  our  smaller  bureaus,”  sayi 
Jagger  of  AP.  “We  like  to  get 
people  who  come  from  small 
newspapers  because  they  get 
broader  experience.  They  come 
into  our  domestic  service  for 
awhile,  then  move  on. 

“We’d  like  to  encourage  good 
newspaper  men  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
international  field.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Illinois  Joins  Up 

Chicago,  April  12 — The  UU' 
nois  senate  has  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  inclusion  of  * 
provision  in  the  peace  treaty 
to  provide  for  world-wide  free¬ 
dom  in  the  gathering  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  news.  It  was  sent  to 
the  house  for  concurrence. 


■  •ITOR  *  PUBLISHIR  fer  April  14.  1941 


■s  SJ  s  e  if  trSHiJ 


Daring  Trip  Into  Nazi 
Germany  Told  by  Riess 


LAST  November  29  Curt  Riess, 

newspaper  man  and  author  of 
The  Nazis  Go  Underground, 
packed  an  extra  shirt  in  his 
handbag  and  quietly  left  New 
York  for  Europe  as  an  NEA  cor¬ 
respondent. 

What  he  had  been  doing  since 
was  dramatically  revealed  this 
week  when  his  syndicate  re¬ 
leased  a  series  of  “inside  unoc¬ 
cupied  Germany”  stories  by 
Riess.  material  for  whirfj  he 
had  gathered  on  a  daring  secret 
trip  into  the  enemy  country. 

The  stories  were  written  from 
Berne,  Switzerland — but  how 
Riess  had  accomplished  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  coup  he  was  not,  for  the 
present,  teiling.  That  he  had 
risked  his  neck  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  he  once  had 
been  expelled  from  Germany  by 
the  Nazis. 

"Hitler  Abandons  Hope" 

“This  news  I  bring  back  after 
making  a  secret  trip  into  unoc¬ 
cupied  Germany,”  his  first  piece 
led  off.  “Adolph  Hitler  and 
other  Nazi  leaders  have  aban¬ 
doned  all  hope  for  a  successful 
defense  of  the  Reich.  A  decision 
to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of 
the  German  military  position 
was  reached  at  a  meeting  at 
Berchtesgaden  on  March  29  be¬ 
tween  Hitler,  Himmler  and  three 
generals.  .  . 

In  articles  following  he  dis¬ 
cussed  other  significant  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  learned  in  Germany. 

Other  American  newsmen  in 
Germany  this  week,  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  “right”  side  of  the 
Allied  offensive,  wrote  with  a 
startling  change  of  pace  as  they 
told,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
discovery  of  some  billion  dollars 
worth  of  Nazi  gold  secreted  in 
the  bottom  of  a  salt  mine  at 

boitor 


Merkers,  on  the  other,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  German  murder  camps 
in  which  unspeakable  atrocities 
had  been  committed. 

For  the  second  week  the  story 
of  what  they  were  finding  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  behind  the 
fast-moving  line  of  Allied  armies, 
stole  much  of  the  play  from  the 
story  of  the  sensational  military 
strides  that  brought  them  there. 

“I  saw  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  slain  by  the  Nazis.  .  .  .” 

“8,000  slain  in  Reich  Horror 
House." 

“Nazi  Murder  Factory  Found; 
20,000  slain." 

“50,000  Jews  Die  in  One  Nazi 
Camp." 

These  were  the  stories  of  the 
war  in  Germany  to  which  many 
of  the  correspondents  were  giv¬ 
ing  expression  as  the  American 
armies,  at  Editor  &  Publisher 
press  time,  raced  on  toward  their 
meeting  with  the  Russians. 

A  brief  piece  from  Paris,  April 
9,  revealed  that  an  Army  public 
relations  man  had  been  killed, 
and  two  correspondents  and  a 
censor  were  missing  after  the 
airborne  operations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  21st  Army  Group 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  March  21. 

This  was  the  first  information 
of  any  correspondent  casualties 
in  the  action.  Geoffrey  Charles 
Bocca  of  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  was  among  the  missing 
that  included  Cpl.  Robert  Krell 
of  Brooklyn,  a  correspondent  to 
Yank  magazine;  and  Captain  H. 
C.  Hewitt,  a  British  press  censor. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Clarence  Pearce  of 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  the  Army  public  relations  di¬ 
vision.  was  killed. 

War  correspondents  turned  up 
a  bit  of  news  of  their  own,  Tom 
Twitty  of  the  New  York  Herald 


Tribune  disclosed.  “The  secret 
of  the  V-2,  Germany’s  most  close¬ 
ly  guarded  weapon  and  alleged 
threat  to  New  York,  has  come 
into  Allied  hands,”  he  reported. 
“The  war  correspondents  found 
’em.” 

A  column  of  the  Third  Arm¬ 
ored  Division  slicing  into  central 
Germany  last  week  overran  a 
small  railroad  station  at  Broms- 
kirchen  where  a  train  had  been 
stalled  as  the  result  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bombing,  he  said.  “The 
Third  did  not  pause  to  inspect 
the  tarpaulin-covered  cars. 

“Two  days  later  .  .  .  curious 
GI’s  pulled  the  covers  off  the 
cars  and  found  the  45-foot  pro¬ 
jectiles  .  .  .  but  no  one  thought 
to  report  the  find  to  intelligence 
authorities. 

"When  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents  passing  that  way  stopped 
to  examine  the  train’s  unusual 
cargo,  word  quickly  reached  high 
Air  Force  intelligence  and  ord¬ 
nance  officers.  .  .  .’’ 

Gault  MacGowan  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  whose  escape  from  the 
Nazis  last  year  became  a  journal¬ 
istic  classic  of  the  war,  told  this 
week  how  he  had  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  experiences  and 
.  .  .  but  MacGowan  tells  it  thus: 

“My  mission  today  results 
from  my  return  to  this  town 
where  last  year  I  was  obliged  to 
sojourn,  subsequently  meeting 
up  with  a  couple  of  French 
dames  in  a  donkey  cart,”  he 
wrote  April  10  from  Calons-sur- 
Marne,  France. 

“I  was  wearing  pajama  pants 
and  a  blue  jersey  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  I  came  upon  them  as  I 
emerged  from  the  woods  after 
my  previous  night’s  escape  from 
a  prison  train  that  was  carrying 
me  toward  Germany.  In  the 
process  I  lost  my  pants.  .  .  . 

“Today  Fate  ordained  my  re¬ 
turn  here  where  both  women 
now  reside.  ...  I  found  the 
brunette  playing  Cinderella  ini 
a  garret  in  a  bombed-out,  un-^ 
comfortable  district.  She  fell 
on  my  neck  and  embraced  met 


Price  Explains  Note 

Washington.  Apr.  12— 
Swamped  with  calls  after  his 
recent  reminder  oi  voluntorf 
censorship  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  there  should  be  no 
discussion  oi  the  Russo-Iap 
situation.  Byron  Price  issued 
this  statement: 

"The  language  oi  yester¬ 
day's  (Apr.  5)  note  seems 
quite  plain.  It  contains  no 
request  that  anyone  refrain 
from  discussing  the  Russian 
development.  It  does  point 
out  the  dongers  ond  osks  that 
editors  and  broadcasters 
weigh  the  consequences  and 
consult  Censorship. 

“I  believe  most  editors  and 
broadcasters  will  be  thankful 
for  having  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  the  importonce  and 
dangers  of  the  situation." 


like  Peter  Pan  returning  from 
Never-Never  Land,  if  you  get 
my  metaphors.” 

“But  alas,”  said  MacGowan, 
“the  blonde,  her  sister-in-law, 
was  away  visiting.  .  .  .” 

In  a  cable  message  to  associates 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  war  correspon¬ 
dent  Wright  Bryan  stated  that 
an  operation  had  been  performed 
on  his  leg  April  5  in  the  Army 
base  hospital  in  Paris.  A  piece 
of  metal  was  removed  and  the 
leg  cleaned. 

Bryan  was  shot  in  the  leg  at 
the  time  of  his  capture  by  the 
Nazis  near  Chaumont.  France, 
last  September,  and  was  freed 
in  February  when  the  Russians 
overran  the  prison  camp  in  Po¬ 
land  where  he  and  other  allied 
prisoners  were  being  held. 


Romulo  Takes  Stand 
In  Filipinos  vs.  Japs 


^ood  Before  U 
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"On*  important  thing  that  tho  nowspopor*  oi  Amorica  can 
do  to  holp  tho  otrickon  pooplo  oi  tho  Philippinoo  is  to  import 
to  tho  Amorlcan  pooplo  the  immodJato  need  for  rolioi  and 
rehabilitation."  Brig.  Gon.  Carloo  P.  Bomula  told  EDITOR  & 
PUBUSHEH  this  week.  . _  _ 

"Very  little  food  has  ar- 
rirod  in  tho  Philippines 
yet."  ho  said.  A  lot  is 
being  done,  but  not 
enough,  ho  added,  ex> 
pressing  his  faith  thot  the 
American  press  can  cut 
through  the  politics  oi  the 
Philippines  by  showing 
the  American  people  the 
need  for  relief  now. 

“Now!"  he  reiterated. 

"They  are  dying  now. 

Here  is  a  people  who  has 
suffered  because  oi  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  us  thot  the  Gen.  Romulo 

people  of  the  Philippines  are  entitled  to  preferential  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

“Food  Rnt  and  clohting  next"  he  said,  “cannot  wait."  The 
publishers  of  Manilo.  he  added,  are  quite  willing  to  wait  as 
long  as  necessary  for  printing  mochinery  and  newsprint. 


N*XT  TUESDAY,  a  flery  little 

man  who  is  one  of  the  Pa* 
eifle's  biggest  fighters  gnd  most 
influentiai  newspaper  men  will 
stand  before  Congress  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  telling  indictment 
of  Japan  since  the  story  of  the 
March  of  Bataan  broke  across 
the  country's  front  pages. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor  has 
been  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
his  beloved  Philippines— Arst  in 
his  Manila  Herala,  with  warn* 
Ings  against  the  Japs  whi^ 
won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  corre9g>ondence  for 
1941;  then  with  guns  with  the 
other  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor;  recently  v^^ith  the 
4>oken  word  and  the  influence 
of  his  position  as  U.S.  resident 
commissioner  of  the  PMiilippines. 

“On  April  17,”  he  announced 
dramatically  in  New  York  this 
week.  “I  ^all  go  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  indict  Uie  deliberate 
ntaasacre  of  the  Filipinos.” 

Congress  to  Get  Story 

On  orders  from  Tokyo,  Ro¬ 
mulo  claimed,  as  many  civilians 
as  possible  were  slain  because 
the  Japs  had  not  been  able  to 
shake  Filipino  loyalty  to  the 
U.S,  With  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  and  affidavits,  he  said,  he 
would  cite  such  atrocities  as  the 
burning  of  1,700  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Santiago  and  the  blowing 
up  of  1.000  men  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Manila. 

Since  Gen.  Romulo  escaped 
on  orders  from  Bataan  in  a 
damaged  plane  that  could  not 
be  flown  higher  than  150  feet, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  war’s 
most  active  commuters  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  South  Pacific, 
chiefly  by  plane. 

Commissioned  a  major  in  the 
U.S.  Army  he  became  one  of 
General  MacArthur’s  aides,  serv¬ 
ing  where  he  seemed  most 
needed.  He  won  his  colonelcy 
for  a  secret  mission  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  here.  Later  he  returned  on 
a  speaking  tour.  Even  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  resident  commis¬ 
sioner  after  President  Manuel 
Quezon’s  death  did  not  ground 
him.  He  is  just  back  now  from 
accompanying  MacArthur  into 
Manila. 

As  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  the  newspaper  outlook  in  the 
Islands,  he  was  all  newspaper 
man — but  only  until  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  put  in  a  word 
for  his  suffering  people. 

Lack  of  paper,  lack  of  presses 
and  lack  of  spare  parts  to  repair 
damaged  presses  are  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reestablishing  Manila’s 
newspapers  now,  he  said.  His 
own  plant  was  destroyed  Dec. 
29,  1941;  those  of  Roy  Bennett, 
editor  of  the  Manila  Bulletin, 
and  of  R.  McCulloch  Dick,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philippine  Free  Press, 
during  the  occupation  of  the 
city. 

The  present  situation  in  his 
own  words: 

“Immediately  after  our  land¬ 
ing  on  Leyte  Nov.  20,  the  first 
thing  OWI  did  ffiere  was  to 


commandeer  a  press  that  had 
been  used  by  the  Japs  and  the 
Leyte  Free  Philippines  was  pub¬ 
lished.  That  continued  publica¬ 
tion  until  the  capture  of  Bibnlla. 
Two  days  after  the  capture  the 
OWI  published  the  Free  Philip¬ 
pines  on  a  press  of  Carmelo  and 
Bauerman,  the  only  really  Intact 
press  left  in  the  Philippines. 

"A  week  after  several  news¬ 
papers  were  published  by  many 
people,  but  they  were  of  the 
one  sheet,  tabloid  size;  two  in 
Spanish  one  in  Tagalo  and.  I 
think,  three  in  English,  one  in 
Chinese.  But  these  are  papers 
that  did  not  have  printing 
presses.  They  were  printed  on 
makeshift  presses  that  were 
gathered  together  out  of  the 
destruction. 

“In  view  of  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  it  was  thought  maybe  it 
was  better  to  publish  one  news¬ 
paper.  So  three  publishers  of 
pre-invasion  days,  Roy  Bennett, 
R.  McCulloch  Dick  and  myself, 
planned  to  publish  one  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  called  the  Loyalist — 
not  as  a  business  proposition,  but 
as  a  public  service.” 

His  organization,  he  said, 
planned  to  get  out  the  evening 
paper.  Bennett’s  the  morning 
and  Dick’s  the  Sunday  edition. 

“We  conferred  with  General 
MacArthur,  who  promised  his 
support  for  any  newspaper  to 
publish  the  news  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  which  is  going  to  be  non¬ 
profit.” 

First  Snag — ^No  Press 

There  the  trio  ran  into  their 
first  snag — no  press.  The  Army 
had  the  only  sMviceable  one. 
Even  if  available,  it  would  have 
been  inadequate. 

Their  own  presses  had  been 
destroyed.  “Another,  the  T-V-T 
(  Tallba  -  Vanguardia  -  Tribune  ) 
press  was  also  destroyed,  but 
rhaps  after  a  while  we  may 
able  to  salvage  it. 

‘The  Roces  Publications  plant 
was  also  destroyed,  but  part 
may  be  salvaged  after  we  can 
get  spare  parts  from  here.” 

Manila  has  no  business,  no 
advertising;  it  is  no  place  for 
a  regular  newspaper  now,  Gen. 
Romulo  emphasized.  “What  the 
people  need  is  relief.  There  is 
poverty  and  misery  there;  It  is 
not  the  time  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  that  will  remain.  When 
I  can  be  assured  that  adequate 
newsprint  from  here  can  be 
transported  and  that  my  printing 
equipment  can  be  transported. 
I  will  start  my  papers  again.” 

Meanwhile  “Bennett  is  still 
trying  to  handle  these  difficulties 
and  if  he  can  we  will  publish 
the  service  newspaper.  We  may 
be  able  to  resume  publication  of 
regular  newspapers  in  six 
months,  maybe  a  year.” 

The  trio  does  not  in  the  least 
resent  the  OWI’s  publishing  on 
the  only  press.  “The  OWI  is 
doing  its  newspaper  as  part  of 
the  war  effort,”  and  Gen.  Ro¬ 
mulo,  for  one,  is  glad  to  have 
it  do  that  Job. 


Modest  Feature 
Rates  Tops  in 
War  Bond  Aid 

Paradoxically  the  most  popular 
feature  of  “the  greatest  selling 
job  in  history” — that  of  War 
Bonds^is  the  least  promoted  ( in 
fact,  according  to  the  feature’s 
author,  this  is  the  first  story 
which  has  been  written  about 
it).  Not  only  rated  most  pop¬ 
ular,  the  one-column,  five  to  six- 
inch  editorial  boxes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  350  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive, 
also  have  the  longest  life  of  all 
the  national  war  theme  material. 

It  was  for  the  Third  War  Loan 
that  Jacob  Mogelever,  who  left 
the  city-editorship  of  the  New¬ 
ark  ( N.  J. )  Star-Ledger  three 
years  ago  to  become  news  editor 
of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  was  first 
asked  to  write  the  boxes,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  drive.  Approxi¬ 
mately  200  dailies  used  them 
then  and  the  number  has  been 
increasing  until  in  the  Sixth 
Loan  they  led  all  material  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Treasury. 

Newspapers,  Mr.  Mogelever 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  have 
used  them  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  ran  them  verbatim  as 
they  were  set  up  with  a  half- 
column  reproduction  of  the  drive 
insignia.  Some  have  used  them 
as  their  lead  or  another  edi¬ 
torial  and  others  have  obtained 
the  .signature  of  some  prominent 
local  person,  a  different  one  for 
each  day’s  box. 

Writing  the  editorials  is  never 


^n  easy  task,  said  their  author, 
but  prepapring  them  for  the 
coming  Seventh  Loan  was  the 
most  difficult  job  of  all.  Id 
every  case  the  editorials  have 
to  reach  to  the  individual,  ex¬ 
plain  the  drive  and  adhere  to  the 
Treasury  copy  policy  and  yet 
be  simple,  direct  and  short,  ge^ 
ting  one  point  across  each  day. 
But,  in  addition,  the  current 
series  had  to  be  geared  to  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  military  picture. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  under¬ 
standable  satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
Mogelever  was  able  to  r^wrt 
that  in  the  past  there  has  never 
been  a  single  box  which,  for  any 
reason,  couldn’t  be  used  when 
it  was  scheduled. 

To  gather  his  material  and 
absorb  the  spirit  necessary  to 
putting  the  messages  across  to 
the  ten  million  readers  he  esti¬ 
mates  the  feature  reaches,  the 
War  Finance  Division  news  edi¬ 
tor  reads  quantities  of  war  news, 
local  as  well  as  world,  and  fre¬ 
quently  sees  war  films  not  re¬ 
leased  to  the  general  public. 
With  that  material  from  which 
to  draw,  he  writes  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  takes  up  to  two  weeks. 

For  the  Seventh  Loan  29  boxes 
are  ready  for  matting  and  each 
picks  up  a  different  angle.  One 
is  marked  to  hold  for  V-E  Day, 
others,  falling  on  special  dates 
such  as  Flag  Day,  have  a  natural 
tie-in,  but  &e  remainder  are  on 
a  variety  of  subjects. 

Among  his  other  activities  the 
former  newspaper  man  has  ac¬ 
companied  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  on  his  travels  to  the  War 
Loan  fronts  and  set  up  the  Fifdi 
War  Loan  publicity  operation 
in  Texarkana. 
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(1842) 


1841  was  bowing  out  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  year  was  at  hand.  Cleve¬ 
land  had  a  population  of  6,071.  The  panic  of  1837  was  history,  but  had 
left  its  mark. 


Into  this  village,  founded  years  before  by  Moses  Cleaveland,  came  two 
enterprising  young  men  from  New  England.  They  bought  what  was 
left  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  on  January  7,  1842,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  was  born. 


Custom  required  a  salutatory  and  prospectus  in  the  first  issue.  Probably 
little  heeded  at  the  time,  the  salutatory  makes  interesting  reading  after 
more  than  a  century  of  time  has  elapsed: 


OUR  NAME 

“Wc  oficr  no  apology  for  the  name  .  .  .  this  paper  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  editor,  with  new  publishers  and  proprietors.  It  is 
to  be  printed  on  new  type  and  furnished  with  new  exchanges  and 
correspondents  and  we  hope  with  new  patrons  also  ...  we  think 
the  good  taste  of  our  readers  will  sanction  the  modest  selection  we 
have  made.  Had  we  called  it  the  TORPEDO  timid  ladies  never 
would  have  touched  it.  Had  we  called  it  the  TRUTH  TELLER 
no  one  would  have  believed  a  word  in  it!  Had  we  called  it  the 
THUNDER  DEALER  or  LIGHTNING  SPITTER  it  would  have 
blown  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  bags  sky  high.  But  our  democracy  and 
modesty  suggest  the  only  name  that  behts  the  occasion,  the 
PLAIN  DEALER.” 

Today  the  Plain  Dealer  is  one  of  the  great  journals  of  the  country,  read 
and  quoted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  circulation  influence,  full  and  fair 
in  its  treatment  of  news  events,  and  a  leader  in  every  movement  for 
civic  betterment. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Ad  Agency  War 
Aid  Valued  in 
LOOtr s  of  Hours 

American  advertising  agencies 
have  contributed  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  man-hours  of 
planning,  research  and  creative 
talent  for  the  development  of  of¬ 
ficial  home  front  information 
campaigns,  the  War  Advertising 
Council  estimates  in  a  study  re¬ 
leased  this  week  ( see  E.  &  P.. 
Mar.  3,  p.  10  for  other  informa¬ 
tion).  This  follows  up  last 
week’s  council  meeting  where 
agency  representatives  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  war  adver¬ 
tising  heard  the  critical  cam¬ 
paigns  discussed. 

Early  in  1942.  shortly  after 
the  council  itself  was  formed, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  nearly  500  firms, 
whose  commercial  accounts  rep¬ 
resent  over  90%  of  all  national 
advertising  billing,  volunteered 
their  services.  From  the  master 
list  compiled  then  the  council 
has  drawn  its  camoaign  task 
forces.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  135 
agencies  have  functioned  on  150 
individual  campaigns. 

331  Pledged 

Recently,  to  implement  the 
program.  331  agencies  at  latest 
count,  have  signed  a  pledge  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  continuing  need  for 
advertising  support  of  home 
front  campaigns  and  setting  uo 
machinery  within  each  agency 
to  stimulate  injection  of  war 
messages  in  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  whever  possible.  They 
were  men  on  this  project  in  the 
New  York  area  who  met  last 
week. 

While  both  the  council  and 
the  4-A’s  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  overall 
dollar  value  of  the  volunteer  ser¬ 
vices  which  run  the  full  gamut 
of  advertising  activity,  there  are 
some  indications  of  the  job’s 
scope.  One.  according  to  the 
council,  is  reflected  in  the  man¬ 
hour  record  of  a  major  agency, 
which  reports  that  in  the  last 
12  months  its  staff  put  in  6.508 
man-hours  of  task  force  serv¬ 
ice  on  council  projects.  ’This 
is  the  equivalent  of  929  working 
days  or  more  than  three  and  a 
half  work-years. 

In  another  instance,  a  promi¬ 
nent  agency  which  handled  a 
highly  successful  home  front 
campaign  estimated  that  the 
services  rendered  on  this  one 
job  cost  over  $70,000.  All  in  all 
agencies  have,  the  council  re¬ 
ported.  been  influential  in  Igst 
year’s  contribution  of  over  $300.- 
000,000  worth  of  space  and  time. 

Since,  as  they  have  pledged, 
agencies  are  now  intensifying 
their  J  efforts  toward  getting 
clients  to  use  war  themes  in  reg¬ 
ular  advertising,  the  meeting 
last  week  was  designed  to  help 
them  and  to  emphasize  those 
programs  which  need  the  great¬ 
est  immediate  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  “Beat  the  Japs’’ 
theme  (E.  &  P.,  April  7,  p.  59), 
the  durable  peace  program, 
economic  stabilization,  paper 
salvage  and  conservation,  and 


NAMK  OF  <(l*0>!t0R  II  K  R  F. 

V-E  Day?  Yea.  War 
Over?  No 

“Care  of  the  Wounded”  are  the 
critical  drives. 

At  the  agency  meeting  both 
Stuart  Peabody  of  Borden  Co., 
and  Cy  Norton  of  Strathmore 
Paper  Co.,  asserted  regarding 
their  respective  campaigns,  anti¬ 
inflation  and  paper,  that  these 
would  continue  indefinitely  af¬ 
ter  the  war’s  end  and  would  need 
even  more  stress  then. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  in  World  War 
I  came  after  Nov.  11,  1918,  and 
today  American  pockets  contain 
140  billion  dollars  which  can’t 
be  spent  for  goods  and  services. 
Mr.  Peabody  pointed  out,  stating 
that,  therefore,  economic  stabi¬ 
lization  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  both  companies  and  country. 

Putting  an  exclamation  point 
to  the  continuing  paper  need,  Mr. 
Norton  declared  that  the  public 
would  be  getting  radios  and 
other  scarce  commodities  long 
before  the  manufacturers  have 
paper  on  which  to  advertise 
them. 

Edwin  Perrin  and  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier  of  the  council  staff,  re¬ 
spectively  discussed  “Care  of  the 
Wounded”  and  the  durable 
peace  campaign,  both  of  which 
have  been  widely  publicized  re¬ 
cently.  Surveys  indicate  regard¬ 
ing  the  latter.  Mr.  Repplier  re¬ 
ported,  that  92%  of  the  people 
today  as  compared  with  23% 
in  1937  favor  an  international 
peace  organization.  ’The  cam¬ 
paign  promotes  the  essentiality 
of  universal  cooperation  but 
does  not  support  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram. 

Also  at  this  meeting  John 
Sterling  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  chairman  of  the  Council 
Sponsorship  Committee,  sum¬ 
marized  the  most  significant  of 
advertising’s  war  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  Roy  Whittier,  vice- 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
outlined  the  direction  an  agency 
should  take  in  expanding  war 
advertising. 

Maintaining  that  no  agency  or 
advertiser  should  even  consider 
whether  or  not  a  campaign  is 
“safe”  from  the  closing  date 
standpoint,  Mr.  Whittier  said 
that  it  is  necessary  to  want  to 
get  war  themes  into  advertising, 
that  advertising  men  must 
“know  there’s  a  war  on  24  hours 
a  day,”  that  one  person  should 
have  the  express  responsibility 
for  getting  themes  into  ads  and 
that  then  “all  you’ve  got  to  do 
is  do  it.” 


Battle  Front 
Hasn't  Heard 
War  Is  Over 

With  a  “Hold  for  announce¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  defeat”  note 
apnended,  a  special  full-page 
V-E  Day  advertisement  was  sent 
this  week  by  the  War  Advertise¬ 
ment  Council  to  every  English 
language  daily  in  the  country. 
A  message  to  the  publishers  of 
the  1.700  newspapers  from  James 
W.  Young,  Council  chairman, 
urging  that  local  advertisers  be 
asked  to  sponsor  the  ad  when 
the  news  breaks,  accompanied  it. 
A  similar  message  is  being  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA. 

“No  one  knows  when  the  news 
will  come  or  how  it  will  be 
handled.”  Mr.  Young  said.  “But 
when  Germany  is  finished,  an 
enormous  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  American  people.  Will 
we  throw  full  support  behind 
the  Pacific  war  and  finish  the 
job  once  and  for  all.  or  will  we 
ease  up  in  our  total  efforts  with 
the  result  of  not  only  half  a 
war  but  half  a  peace? 

“How  the  American  people 
conduct  themselves  depends  on 
how  well  informed  they  are.” 

Dominating  the  ad.  reproduced 
on  this  page,  is  a  Bill  Mauldin 
cartoon  depicting  two  GI’s  in  a 
foxhole  in  the  midst  of  bursting 
shells.  One  remarks,  “I  under¬ 
stand  back  home  they’re  saying 
the  war  is  over,”  and  his  buddy 
replies.  “Speak  louder — I  can’t 
hear  yuh!” 

From  there,  copy  which  with 
the  ad  was  prepared  by  J.  M. 
Mathes.  Inc.,  volunteer  agency, 
stresses  the  need  for  continue 
home  front  backing  of  our  Pa¬ 
cific  forces,  since  aher  Germany 
there  is  still  Japan  to  beat. 

Mathes  is  also  preparing  a 
soon-to-be-released  series  of  ads 
dealing  with  ‘"The  Job  Ahead — 
Japan.”  under  the  supervision 
of  H.  M.  Warren,  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Co.,  Council  coordina¬ 
tor,  and  Evelyn  Blewett,  staff 
manager. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Launches 
Fann  Labor  Drive 

’The  1945  farm  and  food  proc¬ 
essing  labor  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram,  second  of  the  year’s  food 
campaigns  to  get  under  way, 
is  ready  for  sponsorship,  the 
War  Advertising  Council  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Campaign 
approaches  have  been  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  being  prepared  by 
Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
volunteer  task  force  on  this  ac¬ 
count. 

Complete  local  promotional 
kits  with  newspaper  ads,  radio 
scripts  and  other  suggestions 
will  be  available  to  areas  where 
farm  or  plant  labor  shortages 
exist.  For  both  this  campaign 
and  the  Victory  Garden  program 
already  being  publicized,  Albert 
Brown,  Best  Foods,  Inc.  adver¬ 
tising  director,  is  campaign 
manager  and  Jean  Flinner, 
staff  manager.  Benton  &  Bowles 
Is  agency  on  Victory  Gardens. 


NO 

DISPUn 


A  good  space  buy¬ 
er  is  not  a  politi- 
cian  lobbying  for 
minorities. 

He  is  a  statesman 
concerned  with 
the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

His  task  is  aggra¬ 
vated  when  news¬ 
paper  rivalries  are 
closely  contested. 

In  the  City  of 
Washington  there 
is  no  dispute. 
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■Vo.  •}«  of  a  serits  hinhli^htm^  the  ucieptance  of 
The  \ew  York  Sun  iinionn  responsible  people. 


“The  Sun  does  a  fine  job  of  report¬ 
ing  the  news,  and  that’s  what  I’m 
most  interested  in  when  I  read  a 
paper.  Sokolsky’s  column  and  Os¬ 
car  Thompson’s  articles  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  'The  Sun’s  theatre  critics 
are  very  good,  too.’’ 

ARTUR  RODZINSKY 


“I’ve  always  liked  The  Sun  for  its 
make-up  and  its  widely  diversified 
features.  It’s  good  reading  —  the 
news  stories  and  columns  combine 
the  facts  with  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  they’re  very  well  written.’’ 
MORTON  GOULD 


“I  read  the  music  critics  in  The  Sun 
with  great  interest — I’m  glad  to  find 
such  understanding  for  every  style 
and  kind  of  music.  Your  news  re¬ 
porting  is  very  good,  I  enjoy  your 
society  page,  and  I’m  always 
amused  by  ‘Hi’  Phillips.” 

OSCAR  STRAUS 


“The  Sun  does  an  unusually  good 
job  of  reporting  the  news  and  its 
music  page  with  Oscar  Thompson’s 
articles  is  excellent.  I’m  always 
delighted  when  I  see  one  of  your 
scholarly  articles  on  astronomy — 
I  have  a  boat  that  I’m  fond  of  and 
I  have  taught  celestial  navigation.” 
ERNO  RAPEE 


The  Sun  strives  to  report  the  news  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  samei 
thoroughness  and  authoritative  inter¬ 
pretation  accorded  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news.  The  comments  of  these 
leading  personalities  of  the  musical 
world  are,  therefore,  especially  appre¬ 
ciated.  And  they  highlight  again  the 
findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  independent  research 
rates  The  New  York  Sun  "one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“The  Sun  is  the  American  press  at 
its  best — readable,  unbiased,  infor¬ 
mative.  Its  news  items  and  edito¬ 
rials  hold  one’s  interest  and  Oscar 
Thompson’s  expert  handling  of  mu¬ 
sical  events  is  a  treat.  Wa^  More¬ 
house  and  ‘Hi’  Phillips  afford  many 
pleasant  moments.” 

PAUL  LAVALLE 
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$25,000  Contest 
Announced  for 
Better  Chicago 

Chicago,  April  9— Offering  a 
total  of  92S,000  in  prizes  for 
ideas  and  plans  to  help  make 
a  better  Chicago  ‘metropolitan 
area  both  as  an  “efficient  work¬ 
shop”  and  a  good  place  to  live, 
the  Chicopo  Herald- American  to¬ 
day  announced  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  contest 

The  Herald  -  American  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  sponsoring  this 
competition  “in  c^er  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  planning  needs 
and  possibilities  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago  and  the  long-range 
advantages  to  the  industrial, 
commercial  and  conununity  life 
of  the  city.” 

A  group  of  citizens  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  business,  civic 
and  professional  life  of  Chicago 
will  make  up  the  Jury  and  the 
committee  in  the  contest,  which 
comes  as  an  aftermath  to  the 
Herald-American’s  recent  “Dirty 
Shirt  Town”  series  in  which  the 
seamy  side  of  the  city  was 
graphically  and  dramatically 
called  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

All  EligibU 

In  addition  to  a  $10,000  grand 
prize,  there  will  be  a  prize  of 
$5,000  for  second  prize  in  the 
master  plan  contest  and  a  $2,000 
third  prize,  together  with  seven 
prizes  of  $1,000  each  and  two  of 
$500  each.  The  secondary  prizes 
include  those  for  solutions  to 
the  Neighborhood  Community 
Problem.  Political  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  Problem,  Industrial  Area 
Development,  Retail  Trade  and 
Office  Building  Area,  Railroad 
Transportation  Problem,  High¬ 
way  Problem,  and  Administra¬ 
tive  and  Cultural  Center. 

The  contest  is  not  limited  to 
Chicagoans. 

Ihe  Chicago  Sun  commended 
Louis  Rupi>el,  executive  editor 
of  the  Herald-American.  for 
“taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth.” 
Said  the  Sun: 

“B(r.  Ruppel’s  formula  has 
‘lots  of  sock’  and  the  master 
plan  contest  will  undoubtedly 
have  it  Even  if  no  definitive 
design  for  Chicago’s  future  is 
drawn  out  of  the  hat — and  prize 
contests  generally  don't  yield 
that  kind  of  result — Mr.  Ruppel 
will  probably  succeed  in  stirring 
up  public  discussion  and  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  city's 
problems.  For  that  the  Herald- 
American  deserves  congratula¬ 
tions.” 

The  deadline  for  entries  has 
been  set  for  midnight  July  16. 

■ 

Profit  Up  Slightly 

The  International  Paper  Co., 
in  its  statement  for  1944,  reports 
a  net  profit  of  $8,447,953,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  profit  in  1943  of 
$8,413,808.  Total  production 
was  2,469,997  tons  in  1944;  in 
1943  2,363,511  tons.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  received  no  fimds  from 
its  Canadian  subsidiaries  since 
the  middle  of  1941,  ^e  report 
states.  Earnings  of  foreign  sub¬ 
sidiaries  have  not  been  included 
in  the  net  profit  figures. 


Which  Way  Out? 

Hyonnis.  Moss..  April  10 — 
The  Girl  in  the  front  office  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times 
was  new  lost  week  and  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  Boston 
correspondent  was  a  stranger 
to  her. 

“Which  way  is  the  city 
room?"  he  asked. 

She  blushed.  “It's  the  second 
door  on  the  right" 

He  come  back.  “That  one 
soys  ‘Men*  on  it." 

She  blushed  furiously.  “I 
thought."  she  said,  “you  asked 
for  the  sitting  room." 

Bacardi  Boses  Ads 
On  Court  Ruling 

A  legal  decision  that  Bacardi 
Imports,  Inc.,  New  York,  won  in 
the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  back  in  April,  1936, 
namely  that  a  Bacardi  cocktail 
must  be  made  with  Bacardi 
Rum  turns  up  as  the  keynote 
idea  in  not  one  but  two  cam¬ 
paigns  the  company  is  breaking 
this  week. 

Released  at  the  same  time  the 
campaigns  feature  different  tech¬ 
niques  and  pose  slightly  different 
appeals,  the  idea  being  in  this 
way  to  get  larger  basic  reader- 
ship  for  the  sales  story,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thayer  Ridgeway,  account 
executive  with  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Inc.,  Bacardi’s  agency. 

Illustrations  by  artist  Dove 
in  one  campaign  bear  out  the 
running  caption  “Sometimes  a 
substitute  must  do  .  .  .  but  never 
in  your  Bacardi  cocktail!” 

’The  second  series  features  the 
phrase  “It’s  your  right!”  with 
Otto  Soglow  as  the  cartoonist. 

’The  campaigns  will  run  in  a 
total  of  68  newspapers. 

■ 

Ad  Rates  Raised 

The  Chicago  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  its  retail  advertising  rate 
three  cents  a  line,  effective  April 
1,  and  its  general  display  rate 
five  cents  a  line,  beginning 
May  1,  it  is  announced  by  Leo 
Abrams,  advertising  manager. 
Retail  open  rate  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  45  to  48  cents,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
monthly  sliding  scale  for  volume 
space  users.  General  fiat  rate 
will  be  increased  from  55  to  60 
cents,  daily  and  Sunday. 

■ 

Tabulate  War  Aid 

The  eight  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  represented  in  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
are  making  a  tabulation  of  all 
news  and  free  advertising  space 
devoted  to  the  various  phases  of 
the  war  effort. 

■ 

Newsprint  Exports 

Washington,  April  12  —  The 
United  States  exported  40,161 
tons  of  newsprint  in  1944,  but 
that  amount  was  little  more  than 
one-4ialf  the  tonnage  sent  out  of 
this  country  in  1941. 


Hoe  Advances 
H.  M.  Tillinghosts 
H.  G.  Outright 

Harry  M.  Tillinghast  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Harold  G.  Cutright  has  been 
elected  president  to  succeed  him, 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  Cutright  has  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  press  division  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  October,  1944.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Hoe  organization, 
he  was  a  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 
During  1939-42  he  was  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well  Regulator  Co.  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  executive  assistant 
to  the  treasurer  and  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Al¬ 
bert  Pick-Barth  Co.  and  vice- 
president  of  the  John  Van  Range 
Co. 

A  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College  and  Harvard 
Business  School,  Mr.  Cutright 
began  his  business  career  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  first  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Hoe  in 
1910  and  who  has  been  its  presi¬ 
dent  since  April,  1939,  has  been 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  relates  to  printing 


press  machinery  and  allied 
equipment,  and  he  is  especi^ib 
well  known  in  the  newspa^ 
publishing  world.  He  also  W 
been  a  leader  in  the  Army  Onj. 
nance  Association  and  is  at  pres- 
ent  first  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  post  of  this  organla- 


Cutright  Tillinghast 

tion.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade  as  well  u 
of  the  China-America  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc. 

At  the  annual  stockholden 
meeting  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Cutright,  Harry  K.  Barr  and 
Vandiver  Brown  were  re-elected 
directors  to  represent  the  Gut 
“A”  holders  for  a  three-year 
period,  while  Arthur  I.  Hoe  and 
Albert  C.  Simmonds,  Jr.,  were 
re-elected  directors  to  represent 
the  common  stock  for  a  one-yeir 
term. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  reported  tte 
company’s  sales  in  the  first  six 
months  of  its  fiscal  year  had  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeded  the  compp 
able  period  of  last  year,  with 
March  representing  the  largest 
shipment  month  in  history. 
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It  is  never  a  safe  advertising-schedule  plan  to  Judge  markets  by 
their  proximities  on  a  map.  Experience  has  proven  to  national 
advertisers  that  the  modern  trend  Is  more  and  more  to  the  smaller 
community  paper. 

As  a  map  shows,  Philadelphia  Is  no  more  than  a  17-mlle  “Jump” 
from  Norristown,  yet  the  Times  Herald  City  Zone  circulation,  ABO, 
Is  greater  than  ALL  THREE  Philadelphia  newspapers  .  .  .  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  of  Philadelphia's  great  department 
stores  use  over  a  half-million  lines  a  year  in  the  Times  Herald. 

The  market  Itself  is  very  important.  It  Is  a  Post  War  Buying 
potential  of  over  $15,000,000. 
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U.  S.-Soviet  Equality 
In  Press  Status  Urged 

By  John  B.  Powell 


I  SPENT  several  weeks  in  Mos¬ 
cow  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
course  of  a  six-months  tour  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  while  there 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by 
one  of  the  American  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  the  Soviet  capi¬ 
tal.  There  were  a  half  dozen 
guests  present,  all  of  them  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  leading  American 
papers  or  press  associations. 

We  had  scarcely  started  din¬ 
ner  when  there  was  a  telephone 
call  for  one  of  the  men.  He 
shortly  returned  to  the  table, 
expressed  his  regrets,  and  stated 
he  had  an  urgent  engagement 
and  would  not  be  able  to  finish 
dinner.  About  15  minutes  later 
there  was  another  telephone  call 
and  another  correspondent  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regrets  and  departed. 

After  the  fourth  telephone  call 
and  ensuing  departure  of  an¬ 
other  dinner  guest.  I  couldn't 
restrain  my  curiosity  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  some  big  story 
was  breaking.  My  host  smiled 
rather  ruefully  and  replied.  ‘‘No. 
that's  the  censor!" 

Censor  Always  Right 

My  host  explained  that  when 
the  correspondents  intended  to 
go  out  for  dinner,  they  always 
left  their  telephone  numbers 
with  the  censor  at  the  Foreign 
Office  In  case  the  censor  should 
desire  to  question  them  about 
messages  they  had  filed  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  The  practice 
was  so  common  that  the  men 
accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
My  host  explained  further  that 
it  did  little  good  to  argue  with 
the  censor  as  he  was  “always 
right." 

The  only  recourse  the  corre¬ 
spondents  had  was  to  send  their 
home  ofiSces  copies  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  messages.  Since  these  copies 
were  also  subject  to  censorship 
in  the  mail,  the  correspondents 
usually  sent  them  out  in  three 
ways:  by  ordinary  mail,  by  air 
mail,  and  by  personal  courier, 
usually  some  tourist  or  local  for¬ 
eign  resident,  who  was  depart¬ 
ing  by  the  night  train  for  the 
Polish  border,  "niey  hoped  that 
at  least  one  copy  would  escape 
the  censor.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  see  a  half-dozen  corespond¬ 
ents  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  surrep¬ 
titiously  handing  departing  trav¬ 
elers  envelopes  whi^  were 
quickly  concealed  in  inside 
pockete.  I  used  this  method  in 
sending  out  several  stories  my¬ 
self  and  was  worried  several 
days  later  when  the  messages 
failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
Later  I  learned  that  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  my  par¬ 
ticular  messenger  had  visited  a 
friend  in  France  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  he  thought  about 
mailing  my  letters. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  had  a 
way  of  retaliation,  one  effective 
method  being  to  refuse  a  visa 
for  the  offending  correqiondent 
to  return  to  Russia,  in  case  he 
left  the  country  for  any  reason. 

I  am  reminded  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  by  recent  developments  in 


the  Russian  censorship  situation. 
First,  there  has  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  censorship  situation 
in  Moscow  since  the  incident  to 
which  I  referred;  second,  the 
Russian  censorship  situation 
again  has  been  brought  to  public 
attention  by  the  recent  visit  of 
the  ASNE  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  to  Moscow;  and 
third,  the  publication  of  W.  L. 
White’s  “Report  on  the  Rus¬ 
sians,”  which  contains  further 
recent  authoritative  information 
on  the  censorship  situation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  apparently  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  modifying  their  cen¬ 
sorship  over  news  dispatches  or 
restrictions  with  respect  to 
American  correspondents  and 
their  movements  in  Russia,  we 
should  demand  absolute  reci¬ 
procity  of  treatment  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  respective  cor¬ 
respondents.  By  this  I  mean  that 
American  newspapers  as  a  group 
should  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  accord  our  correspondents 
exactly  the  sarne  privileges  in 
Russia  which  Russian  corre- 
.«pondents  enjoy  in  this  country. 
The  Russians  would  understand 
this  demand  because  it  is  exactly 
the  treatment  they  have  ac¬ 
corded  the  Japanese  for  .several 
years. 

Industrial  Information 

The  official  Tass  News  Agency 
now  maintains  between  30  and 
50  correspondents  in  the  United 
States  and  they  enjoy  all  of  the 
liberties  with  respect  to  travel 
and  investigations,  and  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  uncensored  news  mes¬ 
sages,  which  are  enjoyed  by  our 
own  newspaper  men.  In  addition 
the  Tass  correspondents  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  economic  information 
compiled  by  some  1,500  Russian 
trade  agents,  buyers  and  engi¬ 
neers  connected  with  the  official 
Russian  buying  organization. 
Amtorg.  located  in  New  York 
City.  The  Amtorg  representa¬ 
tives  have  access  to  practically 
every  private  and  government- 
owned  industrial  establishment 
in  the  country,  a  privilege  not 
accorded  to  American  business¬ 
men  in  Russia.  I  think  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating  that  Eric  John¬ 
ston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
the  only  American  businessman 
who  has  been  permitted  to  in¬ 
spect  Soviet  industries  in  the 
Ural  and  Elastern  Siberian  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  correspondents  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  the  trip. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  prac¬ 
tical  results  will  accrue  from 
the  present  attempt  to  induce 
other  European  countries  to 
withdraw  governmental  control 
over  their  newspapers  and  press 
associations,  and  I  question  our 
moral  right  to  interfere  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  all  sovereign  countries 
regard  as  of  purely  domestic 
concern.  But  we  do  have  an  ob¬ 
vious  right  to  demand  equal 
treatment  for  our  correspond¬ 
ents  abroad  to  the  extent  that  we 


grant  such  freedom  to  foreign 
correspondents  stationed  in  this 
country. 

Should  Russia  or  any  other 
country  refuse  this  request,  we 
should  immediately  take  steos  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  that  particular 
country  who  may  be  stationed 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
that  legislation  giving  the  State 
Department  such  power  would 
receive  favorable  attention  in 
Congress. 

Tom  !•  Ofiiciol 

I  do  not  approve  the  proposal 
in  some  quarters  that  American 
correspondents  should  be  given 
semi-diplomatic  status  as  this 
would  make  them  subject  to  offi¬ 
cial  control  as  is  the  case  with 
the  official  Russian  Tass  agency, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  branch  of  the  Narcomin- 
del,  or  Soviet  Foreign  Office. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of 
the  ASNE  Committee  from  Mos¬ 
cow  late  in  March,  the  influen¬ 
tial  Soviet  organ  War  and  the 
Working  Class  denounced  the 
American  press  on  the  ground 
that  our  papers  “fail  to  give  true 
and  complete  information  about 
Russia.  "  The  answer  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  obvious:  Give  the 
American  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Russia  the  same  liberty 
of  movement  and  freedom  from 
censorship  as  Soviet  correspond¬ 
ents  enjoy  in  this  country.  This 
would  quickly  result  in  a  fuller 
and  freer  flow  of  news  between 
the  two  countries,  an  obvious 
prerequisite  to  the  development 
of  better  relations. 

■ 

'Responsible'  Editors 
Explained  by  Price 

Significance  of  the  word  '’re¬ 
sponsible"  in  his  notes  to  editors 
has  been  explained  by  Byron 
Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  in  reply  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  ANPA.  He  wrote: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  that  someone 
is  taking  note  of  the  repeated 
use  of  the  word  ‘responsible’  in 
notes  sent  out  from  this  office. 

“From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  our  policy  to  deal  only  with 
management.  .  .  . 

“This  is  a  responsibility  of 
publishers,  editors  and  station 
managers,  and  not  of  reporters, 
commentators  or  columnists. 

“To  put  it  differently,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  ‘responsible’  editors 
and  broadcasters  I  have  tried  to 
segregate  and  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  actually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  deciding  what  shall 
go  into  a  newspaper  or  out  over 
the  air  from  any  station." 

■ 

$21/000  Back  Pay 

Fifty-two  traveling  promotion 
men  employed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Company. 
Inc..  New  York,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hearst  Magazines.  Inc.,  ^ve 
been  awarded  $21,032.26  in  back 
overtime  pay,  it  is  announced 
by  Arthur  J.  White,  regional  di¬ 
rector,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Divisions.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

■ 

Revives  Rotogravure 

Effective  with  the  May  issue, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  will  re¬ 
instate  its  Sunday  rotogravure 
section  in  magazine  format. 


Circulation  Men 
Told  by  lae  to 
'Get  Dissatisfied 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  12— Jan^. 
F.  Jae,  president  of  the  Interna 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Aa- 
sociation,  told  New  York  Stsn 
circulation  men  this  week  they 
must  “get  dissatisfied  with 
things”  and  not  rest  on  theii 
wartime  laurels. 

Addressing  the  semi-annuai 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
Mr.  Jae,  circulation  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoent 
called  for  a  “concerted,  well- 
rounded  plan  for  training  younj 
men  in  the  circulation  business 
and  for  a  better  newsboy-news¬ 
paper  relationship." 

‘The  conference  of  the  Ne* 
York  State  managers  had  war¬ 
time  problems  as  its  theme  but 
found  most  speakers  with  an  ejrt 
to  the  future. 

Thiesing  Urges  Promotion 

Karl  Thiesing,  executive  sec 
retary  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  told  the 
convention  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  "poor  promoters  of  their 
own  business,"  and  called  for  a 
public  relations  program  for  the 
industry. 

He  said  that  publishers  should 
establish  a  “Permanent  friendly 
understanding  ”  with  community 
groups,  and  declared  newspa^ 
have  fallen  down  on  their  jut 
of  keeping  readers  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  public  has  very  little 
conception  of  what  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  problems  are.  or  what  at¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  nseet 
those  problems.”  he  said. 

“Practically  none  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  readers  know  of  the 
paper’s  struggle  in  running  a 
business  with  ideals  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  two-day 
sessions  included  Arthur  Cal¬ 
houn,  Elmira  Star  Gazette;  Al¬ 
ton  Adams.  Watertown  Tima: 
James  Armstrong,  Syraesu 
Herald’ Journal;  Arthur  Vaelh. 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch;  I.  1 
Cohen.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Sullivan  of  the  Gann^ 
Newspapers,  and  Harry  CuUu. 
chief  of  the  Newpaper  Boys’  Sec¬ 
tion.  War  Finance  Division. 

John  W.  O’Connor,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  discussed  legisb- 
tion  affecting  carriers  and  rec 
ommended  that  efforts  be  made 
to  have  jurisdiction  placed  un¬ 
der  the  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  eliminating  continued 
control  by  the  state  labor  de¬ 
partment. 

■ 

Seconds  E  &  P  Appeal 

Atlanta,  April  12  —  Bruce 
Manning  of  the  Georgia  Wv 
Finance  Committee  has  sent  to 
the  state’s  232  newspaper> 
mimeographed  copies  of  an 
TOR  &  PuBusHER  editoriil 
(April  7,  p.  38)  urging  alloul 
support  of  the  Seventh  W*r 
Loan  by  the  news  and  advertir 
ing  departments  of  the  nation* 
press. 
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In  ilio  lobby  ot'Tlie  Chronicle  Buildinij 
is  a  conventional  honor-roll  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  ...  a  list  that 
lus  grown  steadily  since  1940  and  today 
represents  an  alarmingly  high  proportion 
of  Chronicle  personnel — 188  in  service. 
Tlie  1940  payroll  listed  582. 

Since  1935,  Tlie  Chronicle  deliberately 
recruited  a  young  staff,  has  lost  heavily  in 
consequence.  T«)day  the  paper  is  short 
liandetl  as  well  as  paper  shy,  has  been  forced 
to  pare  its  liberal  local  news  coverage,  and 
also  sacrifice  editorial  niceties  that  take 
time  and  talent,  omit  many  characteristic 
columns,  features  and  ser\'ices.  Because — 


out  of  1 88  Chronicle  people  in  service, 
too  are  from  the  editorial  department ! 


prevailing  attitudes  ...  to  keep  news 
columns  significant,  to  give  the  type  of 
public  service  that  gets  public  support. 

And  for  the  advertiser,  Tlie  Chronicle 
will  have  not  only  the  earned  prestige  of 
its  past,  but  the  current  confidence  and 
indigenous  integrity  that  contributes  more 
to  an  effective  advertising  medium  than 
circulation  or  linage  records  can  show! 

Chronicle  representatives  can  outline 
this  newspaper’s  postwar  policies  and 
program  which  may  be  helpful  in 
V  indicating  the  extent  of  your  ow  n 
future  opportunities  for  growth 
i  Pacific  Coast  markets. 


Slo  today’s  rationed  editions  are  merely 
a  reminder  tliat  the  Chronicle  tomorrow 
will  be  one  of  the  world’s  best  newspapers. 

Tlie  long  Honor  Roll  is  Life  Insurance 
for  Tlie  Chronicle — provision  and  promise 
that  this  newspaper  will  be  in  tune  with 
new  times  and  the  new  readers ...  in  key 
with  the  14,000,000  veterans  who  will 
supply  most  of  the  public  opinion,  private 
enterpl'ise  and  national  policy  tomorrow. 
Tlie  Chronicle  staff  will  have  the  right 
background  and  understand! ng  t< >  appraise 


Chronicle 


National  Advertising  Representtuives : 
Sawyer,  Fergcson,  Walker  Co. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


iiational  compact,”  said  Mr.  Jag- 

iniemauoncu  ger.  “We  must  have  the  ma-  C 

M  chinery  with  which  to  imple- 

(JOllrt  lOir  JrrftSS  ment  such  freedom.  There  must 

be  free  and  unhampered  ex- 
change  of  ideas  at  all  times.  If  SHORTLY 
the  channels  of  world  communi-  j-gst  Me 
Philadelphia,  April  12  — In-  open  ^en  the  had  visitei 

cumbent  upon  Mrticipants  in  systematic  poisoning  of  the  news  patch  fror 

tt.  S.„  I,  ""ilo Dr.  John-  SillSS^ 

1^‘to  the  mS-  *''*•  ehuses  might  SOVIETY 

be  overcome  by  having  some  set-  y.nrmps 

■.  yy^ -r,” ..  ,r  Nations  organization  where  com- 

pUints  could  be  investigated.  Mr.  hEADLINI 
an  open  forum  conducted  by  the  was  in  cnmnlet^  accord 

radio  committee  of  the  Uni-  g^^P*  tions  pr 

verslty  of  Pennsylvania.  «i!rt  whi^*  would  ^ 

Participants  were  Claude  A.  ''^bich  would  see  |,)gf  5^  M, 

Tosoeem  l^ni .1 1  tTi ■  n  1  n  M  tbst  newsmou  BTC  givcii  free  oo  rr 

to  all  news  sources  in  all  BOTH 

Ftobert  £  J^^iL^rSdSit^of  .Plff HEARl 

•p.gnrtio  f ^  upoD  ceporters  would  be  indica- 

Whlteleather,  PhUodelphte  Bui-  the  ^offenddna  nsdron^  MARK 

letln  war  correspondent,  and  Dr.  ^ 

Reese  James,  associate  professor  n»iv<i  Somt 

of  English  and  director  of  the  Assea 

University's  courses  in  journal-  ladastrlal 

iam.  Under  the  Utle  of  "Free  3?onn 

News  In  a  Free  World,”  the  dls-  fo?  * 

cussion  was  broadcast  by  WIP. 

2  Points  Pressatsd  eXylng  such  |i4ferlnce^ight  ®^Shere°^  Tg7)  ^  Merge 

The  forum  developed  two  easily  in  time  come  imder  the  ,  .. Amalgamation  of  the  Corbon- 

Bolnts  regarding  the  w^meas-  domination  of  one  nation,  or  dale  (Pa.)  Netes-Leoder,  pub- 

Ui^  for  a  free  press  should  be  group  of  nations."  »nffild  ”  “shed  by  Pioneer  Press.  Inc., 

worked  out  by  a  world  court  of  The  AP  executive  said  he  *a  three  newspapers  pub- 

nations:  ( 1 )  the  suggestion  that  hoped  the  United  Nations  would  fwis*l*^HS«I^reaH*a<i^folln^^  lished  by  the  Bradford  (1^) 

a  bureau  be  set  up  which  would  take  definite  action  on  plans  pro-  SPRING  CAT— All  wtwJ  Size  Press,  Inc.,  has  been  announced 

be  instrumental  in  seeing  that  posed  In  1919  at  Versailles  by  10.12.  Very  good  condition.  ’  by  John  A.  Holmes,  president, 
newsmen  of  all  nations  had  free  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  ■  and  Kenneth  E.  Overaker,  sec 

access  to  all  the  news  of  the  of  AP.  to  provide  for  a  world-  THE  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press  pub-  retary  -  treasurer,  of  Pionee 
world,  and  ( 2 )  a  court,  or  board  wide  free  press  with  communi-  lished  Washington  advices  that  Press.  The  Bradford  papers  ut 
of  appeals,  where  a  newsman  cation  channels  adequate  to  all  the  House  “decided  to  invest!-  the  Era,  the  Star-Record,  and  tbe 
who  felt  that  an  injustice  had  reporters  and  freely  available  gate  the  fool  situation  on  its  own  McKean  County  Democrat,  tbe 
been  done,  could  carry  his  case,  without  discrimination.  .  ^ 

Such  a  court  of  appeals,  it  was 
argued,  should  carry  back  of  it 
more  authority  than  that  of  the 
particular  nation  in  which  the 
newsman  had  his  difficulty.  It 
should  be  a  court  backed  by  the 
entire  group  of  nations,  lifo. 

Whlteleather  said  he  believed 
correspondents  in  foreign  fields 


'  g  committee  to  do  so."  And  Jua 
#  for  fun,  the  Quincy  IMsst) 

ng  npA  Patriot  Ledger  made  a  two- 

column  box  feature  out  of  a  Uj> 
teletype  test  which  went  on  in 
(ssrs.  For-  repetitious  fashion  like  this  . 
l.ckerman  “*be  quick  brown  fox  jun^ 
U.P.  dis-  over  a  lazy  dog's  back  1234S67So 
Ihl  read:  ^  sending."  In  jest,  the  teit 
M  DELE-  copy  was  passed  to  a  head  writer 
lERICAN  with  this  result: 
gopApipn  QUICK  FOX  MAKES  14  JUMPS 
^  Still  Fails  to  Most  , 
Traditions  Ceremony  Is  Carried  Ow 

Nftmbers  Are  Listed  as  Follows:  ' 

1234567890 

n  the  na-  Also  in  the  spring  mood,  a  re 
porter  ( who  gets  to  work  at  7 
Bareoa,  a  ™. )  on  the  Minneapolis  ( Minn.) 
atliar  Star-Journal  typed  out: 

TO:  City  Desk. 

.  FROM:  Robin  Editor. 

>  SUBJECT:  Robins, 

r  MEMORABILIA:  Report  00  aifn 

lo. )  Post.  robins  published  Friday  bm 

immediate  results.  Five  robins  called 
'A'Kri:'  **>^7  bad  seen  their  fin: 

humans. 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


in  the  field.  under  sponsorship  of  the  CTii- 

"Complete  freedom  of  the  “9°  Herald-American,  May  20. 
preaa  must  be  decreed  by  inter-  Gagnon,  one  of  six  men  to 

raise  the  American  flag  on  Si^- 
—  bachi,  will  be  aaaisted  by  five 

Sons  of  Indiana 

ONE  of  the  diatinguiahed  Joe  Rosenthal,  Associated 
aerviw  avmrda  given  by  the  Press  photographer  who  made 
S(^  of  Indiana  was  conferred  the  picture,  alM  has  been  in- 
this  week  on  Kent  Cooper,  gen-  vited  to  participate, 
eral  manager  of  the  Aaaociated  ■ 

Press,  for  his  part  in  the  cm-  _  1  1  *  sr  11  tr 

sade  for  world  freedom  of  news.  Booklet  TellS  How 

In  an  article  written  especial-  ap  rVtwAra  WnrM 
ly  for  the  Camp  Lee  (Va.)  Trao-  ^  V^VeES  WOriO 
eler,  Mr.  Cooper  said:  “Not  be-  Noting  that  “tmth  is  the  first 
ing  a  peace  plan,  the  «*si«g  casualty  In  any  war,"  the  Asso- 

which  I  have  been  striving  for  elated  Press  has  just  issued  a 

does  not  add  another  to  the  thou-  glony  presentation  ^ttlng  some 
sand  peace  plans  already  it*  methods  and  successes  in 


One  Low  Cost  givos  you  compUts.  exclusive  cover* 
age  oi  this  rich  South  Carolina  market  area,  centered 
by  Columbia,  the  state  capitoL  with  a  metropolitan 
population  oi  89,SS5  (1940  census),  on  additional 
21.000  college  students  eiuoUed  (University  oi  South 
Carolino  located  here)  and  approximately  4SJ)00 
men  stationed  nearby  at  Fort  jacksoiL  Home  oi  18 
insurance  companies  and  headquarters  ior*  notional 
and  state  government  agencies.  Textiles,  lumber, 
fertiliser,  brick  ore  principal  industries.  Largest  free 
formers  market  in  Southeast*  thousands  oi  formers 
selling  produce  and  buying  in  retail  stores.  Retail 
sales  $55,476,000  in  1943  (“Sales  Management"  esti¬ 
mate)— and  going  up  —  up  —  up! 


promulgated.  Yet,  no  peace  plan  Noted  in  the  lavishly  iUus- 
cen  succeed  without  fraedom  of  trated  pamphlet  ere  such  facts 
information.”  as:  “More  than  2,500  news- 

A  resolution  offered  by  Carl  papers  and  radio  staUons  rely 
Jones,  Jr.,  publisher  <rf  the  o"  AP's  global  report";  AP 
Johnson  City  Press  and  Chron-  Service  is  “entirely  independent” 
icle,  and  adopted  by  the  Ten-  newspapers  that  own  it; 

nessee  Press  Al^ociation  at  Nash-  “AP  has  offices  and  rraresenta- 
ville,  called  on  the  American  ^ves  in  more  than  150  world 
delegation  to  the  peace  confer-  capitals.”  Included  are  four 
ence  to  work  for  world-wide  PaSes  of  pictures  of  AP's  distin- 
freedom  of  the  press.  guished  foreign  and  war  corre- 


(M  •  r  ■  I  I  i  lit  !••<•!) 
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and  the  Dodges,  a  mighty  industry  came  into 
being  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Detroit. 

These  men  built  not  only  automobiles,  but 
something  else  They  revolutionized  industry 
by  creating  mass  production  because  of  the 
world-wide  demand  for  Detroit’s  products. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  chronicle  the 
work  of  men  whbse  names  became  known  around 
the  world  not  only  because  of  what  they  made, 
but  because  of  the  intensity  of  their  spirits  and 
the  sheer  love  of  creation  that  was  a  part  of 
their  very  souls. 

We  say  again,  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
publish  a  newspaper  in  Detroit ...  to  be  a  part 
of  this  town  that  has  become  symbolic  of  the 
eternal  frontier  of  America. 


IN  THE  early  days  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
word  swept  over  America  about  a  strange 
thing  that  was  happening  in  Detroit  A  group  of 
men  there  were  "actually  making  wagons  that 
could  run  without  horses’’.  These  men,  who 
changed  the  world  by  their  inventive  genius 
were  either  of  Detroit  or  from  its  environs.  Only 
one  of  the  early  automotive  giants  sprang 
from  other  than  Michigan  soil.  That  was  the  late 
Henry  M.  Leland. 

Leland  came  West  to  make  his  fortune  and 
finally  landed  in  Detroit  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  town,  its  solid  sub¬ 
stance  and  saids  "Here  is  where  I  begin".  His 
machine  shop  became  the  cradle  of  the  Cadillac 
car  and  later  of  the  Lincoln.  Along  with  such 
other  industrial  giants  as  Henry  Ford,  R.  L  Olds, 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 


Bid  for  Control 
Of  Press  Seen 
In  Guild  Low 

Chicago,  April  11 — Disclosing 
a  hitherto  unrevealed  section  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild's 
constitution  relating  to  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership.  Prank  E. 
Phillips,  secretary  9!  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  charges  the  guild's  bar¬ 
gaining  program  "reeks  of  inor¬ 
dinate  appetite  for  actual,  if 
indirect,  control  of  newspapers 
by  direct  and  absolute  control 
of  guild  locals." 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission.  Phillips, 
as  counsel  for  the  Manchester 
( N.  H. )  Union-Leader,  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  regarding  maintenance  and 
other  issues,  says  the  guild 
amended  its  constitution  last 
year,  yet  did  not  publish  Section 
16  ( b )  relative  to  "membership 
in  good  standing." 

( William  W.  Rodgers.  ANG 
secretary-treasurer,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  New  York  that 
Section  16  ( b )  of  Article  X  had 
been  published  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  last  fall's  convention.) 

Phillips  charges  the  ^uild  with 
“sheer  effrontery  which  flouts 
the  National  War  Labor  Board." 
His  statement  continues: 

“When  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  decided  that  it  would 
grant  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  to  unions — and  this  policy 
was  finally  extended  to  include 
even  unions  with  contracts  with 
newspaper  editorial  departments 
— the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
rejoiced.  'But.'  one  can  bear  the 
guild  whispering,  ‘we'll  fix  the 
NWLB  wagon.’  to  sink  into  the 
vernacular.  And  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  proceeded  to 
do  just  that.  It  amended  its 
constitution  by  adding  (b)  to 
Section  16,  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  filing  with  the  War 
Labor  Board  of  a  list  of  “mem¬ 
bership  in  good  standing”  by  the 
local  guild  under  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  directive  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  allowing  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership,  shall  in 
no  wise  be  construed  by  a  with¬ 
drawing  member  as  a  waiver  by 
the  guild  of  the  provisions  .set 
forth  in  Section  16  (a).' 

“Just  how  can  one  interpret 
this  gem  in  the  light  of  the  usual 
15-day  escape  ( free  from  coer¬ 
cion  and  intimidation,  etc.) 
clduse  of  the  NWLB  directives.” 
continues  Phillips,  “and  in  the 
dark  of  Section  16  (a),  other 
than  that  the  guild  would  still 
control,  come  hell  or  high  water 
or  the  NWLB?  If  that  isn't  bald 
mockery,  then,  indeed,  we're 
worshipping  at  a  shrine  of  ines¬ 
capable  demogoguery.  If  that 
doesn't  put  its  own  stop  to  fur¬ 
ther  maintenance  of  membership 
handouts  by  the  Newspaper 
Commiasion  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  the  Court  ' 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  i 
which  appeal  is  taken  will  find  ' 
that  the  new  language  of  the  | 
guild  constitution  in  Section  16  j 
( b )  vitiates  any  right  to  such  1 
consideration,  if  any  right  ever 
did  truly  lie  as  far  as  news  de¬ 
partment  harnessing  be  con-  I 


cerned." 

Section  16  (a)  of  the  guild 
constitution  reads  as  follows: 

“Any  offer  to  withdraw  or  to 
resign  from  membership  in  the 
guild  other  than  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  Section  14  of  this 
Article  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  local,  together  with  the 
reasons,  in  detail,  for  such  con¬ 
templated  withdrawal  or  resigna¬ 
tion.  'Hie  governing  board  of  the 
local  shall  thereupon  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  report  on  the 
truth  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
same  to  the  membership  at  a 
membership  meeting.  The  mem¬ 
bership  shall  thereupon  vote  on 
wheffier  such  withdrawal  or 
resignation  shall  be  accepted  or 
rejected.  Any  acceptance  shall 
always  be  conditioned  upon  full 
payment  of  all  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  due  and  owing  to  the  guild. 
Upon  the  rejection  of  any  offer 
to  withdraw  or  resign,  the  mem¬ 
bership  obligations  of  the  mem' 
ber  making  such  offer  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  and  effect.” 


Boston  Globe 
Called  'Model 
For  Free  Press' 

Boston.  Mass..  April  10 — Arch¬ 
bishop  Richard  J.  Cushing  last 
night  described  the  Boston  Globe 
as  a  “model  for  a  free  press”  for 
a  post-war  world  in  which  “a 
world-wide  free  press-  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  in¬ 
struments  for  perpetual  peace.” 

As  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Globe’s  Quarter  Century  Club 
annual  dinner  at  the  Parker 
House,  the  prelate  cited  as  a 
code  for  the  press  accurate  and 
unbiased  news  reports,  a  decent 
respect  for  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  and  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  light  upon  the  news 
through  fair  editorials  and  the 
comment  of  columnists. 

Archbishop  Cushing  dwelt  uii 
the  “alarming"  suspension  or 
amalgamation  of  newspapers. 


“When  cities  up  to  and  over 
100,000  have  only  one  paper  and 
that  of  pronounced  political 
leaning,  readers  can  hardly  have 
an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  leading  national  issues  of  the 
day,”  he  declared. 

One  solution  for  such  com¬ 
munities.  he  said,  "is  the  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  which  re 
fuses  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
any  one  group  or  political  party 
A  model  in  this  field  is  the 
ton  Globe.” 


'21'  Folder  Issued 

A  small  folder  with  just  the 
number  “21”  on  the  cover  was 
issued  to  mark  the  21st  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent,  of  which  Wilton  E. 
Hall  is  publisher.  Under  "mile 
stones”  on  the  inside  pages  were 
listed  the  paper's  various  "firsts 
and  fecial  citations,  including 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Blue 
Ribbon  for  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  best  advertisement  in  the 
U.S.  in  1941. 


Charming  and  vivacious,  the  Oklahoman's  society  editor  is  more 
than  a  reporter  of  Oklahoma  City's  social  events.  She  is  a  definite 
and  active  part  of  the  city's  social  life.  She  knows  the  intimate,  newsy 
things  about  the  people  of  whom  she  writes.  All  of  which  makes  the 
Oklahoman  society  pages  the  most  closely  read  and  enjoyed  among 
Oklahoma  women. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Allil.  Mgmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


BOTH  Families  are  Potential  Customers 


THE  MURRAYS  are  a  Germantown  institution. 
Sixteen-year-old  Jimmy  wants  to  be  a  Navy  flier. 
Younger  sister  Sue  is  a  Sinatra  fan.  The  butcher, 
l)aker  and  sundry  shopping  center  stores  get  the 
biggest  slice  of  father’s  $400  monthly  pay  check. 


THE  SMITHS  live  comfortably  in  West  Philadelphia 
on  dad’s  $4^800  a  year  salary.  Teen-age  Betty  is 
finishing  Junior  High.  Ten-year-old  Tommy  goes 
to  grade  school.  Food,  clothing  and  recreation  are 
major  items  in  the  hard  working  family  budget. 


THE  MURRAYS’  tradition-tinged  tastes  are  mir¬ 
rored  in  their  choice  of  a  family  newspa|)er.  Because 
their  outlook  differs  from  the  Smiths’,  the)  buy 
one — or  both — of  Philadelphia’s  two  conservative 
{)apers.  Otherwise,  you  couldn’t  tell  them  from  one 
of  the  quarter  million  RECORD-reading  families. 


THE  SMITHS  have  liberal  leanings.  They  read 
The  Record  regularly  because  it  talks  their  lan¬ 
guage  —  reflects  and  champions  their  point  of  view. 
And  they  rely  on  Record  advertisers  for  shopping 
guidance.  So,  if  you’ve  got  something  to  sell,  you’re 
’’ill"  with  the  Smiths  when  you’re  in  The  Record. 


How  poopio  think  dotonniiws  what  iwwspaper  they  rood — 
and  whothor  thoy  sea  your  advertising.  That’s  why 
Record— and  One  Other''  is  tha  only  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion  that  gives  complete  coverage  of  America’s  3rd  Market. 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  ■  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

KPlWSEirTCO  NATtONAUY  lY  6C0MC  A.  McOCVITT  CO..  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHIUDCLPHIA.  DCTROIT.  CLCVtUNO 


S  vr  mechanical  probleraa  iacj- 

aVi^l  XT  OS  ipOlloCI#  denial  to  launching  a  new  publj. 

0©1CIV  LCQu  to  Lazar  and  his  news  editw 

i:  ,  f  "ir  ,  ,  Hargis,  with  their  sttf 

Pnntinrr  Trr>linlo  worked  all  day  in  their  ofBoa 
*  *  rOVLOie  at  1430  south  Penn  Square  piS 

Philadelphia,  April  9 — Her-  up  o^y.  Compos tion  was  corn- 
aided  for  weeks  by  a  fanfare  of  came  shortly 

publicity  topped  off  by  a  New  J  P  y®* 

York  dinner  to  celebrities,  the  * 

new  daily  newsmagazine  AM  ^“il®®T®"  ®  postpo^ 

failed  to  appear  today,  the  sched-  ordered  a  week'i 

uled  date  of  initial  publication.  h 

Jacob  A.  Lazar,  publisher  and  lilUS,  i" 

managing  editor,  mid  that  last-  ^ 

minute  developments  involving 

printing  of  the  paper  in  a  local  **^*55’ 

^  _  ^  .  Job  printing  house,  made  neces-  P®i  fP®®*f®£- 

3  Million  Copies  sary  postponement  of  the  debut.  »oil 

Buffalo  N.  Y.,  April  9— The  He  set  Monday,  April  16,  as  the  a<ivertising  fields  were  present 
3.000.000th  copy  of  the  Buffalo  new  date  of  issue.  Ttie  paper  p 

News  Overseas  Edition  has  been  was  originally  scheduled  .  for  Hegional  lYleetingS 
printed.  A  success  since  its  in-  launching  in  March,  then  was  six  regional  meetings  will  be 
ception  a  year  ago,  the  edition  Pul  n**  1°  April  9.  held  by  members  of  the  lUiaoii 

has  grown  from  its  first  printing  "I’m  sorry  to  disappoint  all  Press  Association  during  April, 
of  10,000  to  a  weekly  circulation  of  our  friends  and  clients,”  ex-  May  and  June  to  take  the  place 
of  75,000,  where  it  has  been  plained  Lazar,  “but  it  has  been  of  the  annual  all-state  sprio| 
frozen.  a  tough  Job  ironing  out  all  of  meeting,  cancelled  this  year. 


available  to  them  if  freedom  of 
the  press  prevails. 

"Several  newspapers  were 
penalized  by  foreclosure  for  pub¬ 
lishing  what  the  government 
terms  ‘non-constructlve’  criti¬ 
cism.  On  the  other  hand  the 
government’s  bitterist  critic,  the 
weekly  socialist  party  organ  La 
Vanguardia,  pulls  no  punches 
and  has  continued  to  appear 
regularly. 

“After  Argentina  declared 
war,”  said  Guptill,  "La  Van¬ 
guardia  was  ordered  closed  with¬ 
out  any  specific  reason  being 
given.  But  the  order .  was 
promptly  countermanded.” 


Argentina  Has 
"Kepi  Faith'  On 
Censor  Policy 


The  Argentine  government 
has  kept  faith  with  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  on  its  “no  censor¬ 
ship"  pledge — 
and  after  a  year 
pleased 
with  the  results. 
declares  Charles  ^ 

H.  Guptill,  chief 
of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Buenos 
Aires,  in  this 
country  for  the 
San  Francisco 
Conference. 

On  the  whole 
Argentina  has 
received  a  bet¬ 
ter  press  than  it  did  during  the 
days  when  close  censorship  pre¬ 
vailed,  providing  an  object  les¬ 
son  from  which  some  other 
countries  might  profit,  he  says. 

“There  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  misunderstanding 
about  what  Argentinian  censor¬ 
ship  has  been,"  Guptill  declares. 
“Since  about  a  year  ago  there 
hasn’t  been  any  interference 
with  outgoing  copy.  Before  they 
lifted  censorship,  which  they  did 
with  some  misgivings  after  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  correspondents, 
most  of  the  news  about  Argen¬ 
tina  was  filed  from  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Ensmiss  Sprsad  Rumors 

“And  most  of  it  was  on  the 
beam,  because  Montevideo  was 
only  an  hour  away  from  Buenos 
Aires  by  air.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  enemies  of  the  present 
Argentine  government,  political 
exiles  who  form  quite  a  colony 
in  Montevideo,  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  succeeded 
in  affecting  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  stories. 

"Some  of  the  news  sources  in 
Montevideo  with  reasons  for  be¬ 
ing  unfriendly  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government  passed  along 
damaging  rumors  as  fact.  Much 
of  that  material  got  Into  print. 
Lifting  the  censorship  dio  not 
mean  the  Argentine  government 
got  a  imiformly  favorable  press 
by  any  means,  but  at  least  it  was 
saved  from  having  to  carry  the 
burden  of  unfavorable  rumor 
that  wasn’t  consistent  with 
facts." 

“After  its  experience  with 
censorship  that  often  was  inept,” 
says  Guptill,  “the  government 
hsis  found  it  is  much  better  to 
permit  correspondents  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  report 
situations  as  they  are.” 

The  situation  of  the  domestic 
press  in  Argentina  isn’t  quite  so 
clean-cut,  says  Guptill. 

“■nie  government  insists  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  exists  inside 
of  the  country,  basing  its  claims 
on  assurances  given  the  press  by 
former  Foreign  Minister  Orlando 
Peluffo  in  the  name  of  President 
FarrelL  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  state  of  siege  is  in 
force  in  Argentina  ttiat  suspends 
constitutional  guarantees.  Con¬ 
sequently,  whether  rightly  or 
arrongly,  many  Argentine  news¬ 
papers  are  reticent  about  em¬ 
ploying  the  full  expression 


GupdU 


ONLY  THI  TIMIS-OIMOCRAT  HAVI  100%  HOMI  COVIRAOE  IN 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA — THE  POPULATION,  SHOPPING  AND  RUSI- 
NESS  CENTER  OP  THIS  PROSPEROUS  MARKET  Of  OVER  200,000 

IMPORTANT  FACTS 

.  •  Davenpon’s  bank  deposits  and  debiu  are  the  largest  in  this  active 


market. 

Davenport  merchants  of  all  types  do  by  far  the  largest  ««««»«! 
sales  volume  in  the  area. 

These  same  prosperous  Davenport  merchants  always  spend  the 
major  share  of  their  entire  advertising  budget  in  the  Tiines- 
Democrat. 


tmemoefi  The  Times-Democrat  are  essential  if  you  don't  want  to 
miss  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shopping 
heart  of  the  entire  trading  area.  Remember,  too,  that  only  the  Times- 
Democrat  have  substantial  home  delivered  circulation  in  all  three 
.ities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


ROCK  ISLAND,  IL! 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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DOOR  OPENER 

for  9  out  of  10  homes 
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In  The  Milwaukee  Journal  you  can 
"walk  right  in"  and  tell  your  story  in  the 
homes  of  practically  all  your  customers 
and  prospects  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 
ABC  City  2^ne  circulation  of  211,124  is 
93%  of  the  current  family  estimate  of 
227,000  —  more  than  100%  of  1940 
census  families.  This  is  the  most  complete 
one'paper  coverage  in  any  of  the  15  U.  S. 
markets  having  200,000  or  more  families 
in  the  ABC  City  Zone. 
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Brazil  School 
'May  Produce 
Professionals 


Bomb  Hirohito's 
Palace,  Soys 
Spencer  Davis 


service  of  the  type  which  he 
said  was  offered  South  American 
newspapers  before  the  war  free 
or  paid  for  by  national  adver¬ 
tising  he  found  “very  danger¬ 
ous." 

“British  used  to  send  much 
propaganda.  Maybe  French  now 
start  this.”  And  he  proposed. 
"Maybe  Allied  nations  in  San 
Francisco  should  make  some 
arrangement  against  this." 


Alter  ii-niweioK.  uavis  covers 
the  first  carrier  strike  on  Tnii 
and  the  Mkrianas  campaigo. 

After  this  mission,  Davis 
turned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Witl 
MacArthur,  he  took  part  in  ]} 
amphibious  landings,  includ 
ing  Hollandia.  Biak,  Sansapor 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  etc.  Hewa 
on  Clark  field,  on  the  road  to 


The  first  school  of  journalism 
Brazil  has  ever  had  may  start 
courses  this  May,  Carlos  a  Dun- 
shee  de  Abranches,  an  editor  of 
one  of  Rio  de  Janeiro's  largest 
newspapers,  Jomal  do  Brasil, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week  during  a  visit  to  New  York 
City. 

This  development  together  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  9 — In 
with  a  newly  ordered  national  his  first  speech  to  the  “home 
law  setting  up  uniform  sched-  town  folks"  since  his  recent  re- 
ules  of  minimums  for  each  of  turn  from  the  war  front  to  re- 
five  regions  of  Brazil,  “may  pro-  sume  his  post  as  vice-president 
duce  some  real  professional  jour-  and  general  manager  of  Mem- 
nalists  in  a  few  years,"  in  Senor  phis  Publishing  Co.,  Lt.  Col. 
Abranches’  opinion.  Enoch  Brown  last  week  told  of 

The  school  of  journalism  at  the  work  the  Allied  Military 
the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Government  branch  of  the  Army 
was  authorized  two  years  ago,  '  *  ’ 

he  said,  under  supervision  of  the 
Brazilian  Press  Association. 


San  Francisco,  April  9 — It  is 
very  possible  that  American  Air 
Forces  strategy  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  in- 

■  eluding  Hiro¬ 
hito's  palace 
among  its  objec¬ 
tives  in  bombing 
missions  over 
says 


Tokyo. 

Spencer  Davis, 
Associated  Press 
war  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San 
Francisco  on 
leave  after 
spending  some 
17  months  in  the 

Pacific  theater. 

Failure  to  bomb  the  emperor's 
quarters,  Davis  believes,  has  the 
effect  of  catering  to  the  Japs' 
belief  in  divinity  of  their  ruler 
and  tends  to  strengthen  their 
resistance. 

Mild-mannered  and  genial,  Da¬ 
vis,  where  the  Japs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  an  advocate  of  ruth¬ 
less  warfare.  He  has  come  to 
be  “like  that,”  he  says,  after 
seeing  at  first  hand  the  way 
the  Japs  wage  war. 

Davis  got  his  first  battle  ex¬ 
perience  with  war  at  Guadal¬ 
canal,  when  he  landed  at  Hen¬ 
derson  field  in  November,  1943. 
After  Guadalcanal,  he  joined 
“31-Knot  Burke.”  a  captain  in 
the  Navy  and  leader  of  a  de¬ 
stroyer  squadron  that  was  in¬ 
tercepting  Jap  traffic  off  the 
Solomons.  Davis  was  aboard 
Rear  Adm.  Merrill’s  flagship. 
He  spent  some  three  or  four 
months  on  this  mission,  and 
then  was  assigned  to  a  big  car¬ 
rier  of  the  Essex  class,  and  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalls.  The  only  other  corre¬ 
spondent  aboard  was  the  late 
Raymond  Clapper  of  Scripps- 
Howard. 

Da-/is  covered  the  taking  of 
Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok.  It  was 
at  the  latter  place  that  Clapper 
was  killed.  Davis  was  in  the 
third  plane  in  the  squadron 
which  took  off  to  bomb  Eniwe¬ 
tok,  with  Clapper  as  observer  in 
the  lead  ship. 

“We  flew  over  the  target  and 
dropped  our  bombs.”  Davis  said. 


Colorful  Weekly 
Editor  Leaves  Field 

Jackson,  Mich..  April  9— Les¬ 
ter  M.  Rogers,  for  46  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Comdeii 
(Mich.)  Advance,  the  older 
editor  in  point  of  continoou.- 
service  throughout  southerr. 
Michigan,  northern  Indiana  uni 
northwestern  Ohio,  and  widel; 
known  for  his  unique  joumil- 
istic  methods,  has  sold  the  paper 
to  Woodrow  W.  Wilcox,  Jacksor 
commercial  printer. 

Rogers  always  set  hit  news¬ 
paper  by  hand,  and  with  ran 
exception  always  set  part  of  the 
type  himself. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  ol 
the  Advance  was  due  to 
individuality  Rogers  injecM  io- 
to  the  news  columns.  Bypaisini 
national  news  as  belonginf  to 
the  metropolitan  dailies,  Rogers 
confined  such  items  to  terse  com¬ 
ments.  often  in  the  form  of  wise¬ 
cracks  or  quips. 


Davia 


has  done  in  restoring  order  to 
wrecked  towns. 

_ _  'In  Speaking  before  the  General 

my  opinion  and  the  ‘opinVon  of  Motors  Club  and  its  guests  at  a 
•11  Brazilian  newspaper  men."  dinner  meeting.  Col.  Brown  told 
he  added,  “it  is  imporUnt  to  the  story  of  AMG  as  one  who 
teach  scientific  methods  of  Jour-  "had  been  there” — first  in  North 
•alism."  Africa  and  then  in  Italy. 

Part-time  Newsmen  He  told  about  some  of  the  de- 

hio  partments  that  had  to  be  set  up 

srI  rtm  “nnt  ^MG:  PubHc  safety,  public 

S.*nor  AhranrhL  health,  public  works.  legal  work. 

financing,  industry  and  com- 

tlon  U  hiM  edltorl.!  SStii  ofX  '''' 

r.  “id.  from  huge  American  rail- 

usual  in  Rin^’tn  hi  locomotives  manned  by 

^  American  crews,  puffing  into 

Sfa*^  h*  a  man  districts  on  miles  of  newly-laid 

at  nieht^anH  tracks  in  a  miraculously  brief 

at  night  and  something  else  in  i,.#* 

the  daytime.”  Journalism  alone  P**^i°**  the^enemy  had  left, 
doesn’t  pay  enough.  ~  i  ^ 

Senor  Abranches  comes  of  a  Pennsylvania  GrOUp 

famity  of  diplomats  which  has  Marks  50  Years 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  April  9-The 
On  fhT  rLna.  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre- 

own^  spondents  Association  celebrated 

^«a^  ha^vir^unH  i^  50th  anniversary  at  a  banquet 

ilfthuHtS  last  week  attended  by  more 

^  than  300  legislators,  state  offi- 

tZr  L  fnllraH  ^*8  .Present  neWaper  men. 

fnr  1  President  Milton  Burgess,  of 

rm.t«  and.  cn  tjj  Pitttburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele- 

route  to  Italy  to  write  on  the  aranh  reviewed  the  association  s 
activities  of  the  Brazilian  Ex-  hlsto^  *  °  ^  association  s 

Jol^  M.  McCullOUgh  Of  the 
ne  f  negotiate  for  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Wash- 

new  columnists  for  the  Jornal.  bureau  gave  an  account 

Intensely  interested  in  Pan-  of  his  25.000-mile  Pacific  tour. 
American  ^lidarity,  he  ex-  An  off-the-record  talk  was 
pressed  the  belief  that  reciproc-  j^iven  by  Undersecretary  of  War 
ity  in  the  use  of  columns  would  Robert  P.  Patterson,  and  Cy 
help  people  of  the  United  States  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Press 
to  understand  Latin  America,  cartoonist,  enlivened  the  ban- 
He  suggested  as  aids  to  this  un-  quet  with  a  “chalk  talk"  about 
derstanding  that  U.  S.  newspa-  Pennsylvania  notables, 
pers  use  more  news  of  Latin  'Twenty-five  of  the  associa- 
America,  publish  digests  of  vari-  tion’s  29  active  members  were 
ous  newspaper  columns  south  of  present,  including  John  P.  Do- 
the  Rio  Grande  and  representa-  honey  of  Harrisburg,  former 
tive  of  Latin  American  trends  of  Pittsburgh  Press  correspondent, 
thought,  and  occasionally  trans-  f^e  sole  surviving  charter  mem- 
late  and  reprint  complete  col-  ber. 
umns  or  articles.  ■ 

The  South  American  press,  he  Trib'  Ship  Damaged 
declared,  published  more  news  ^  ^ 

than  that  of  any  other  continent.  Chicago,  April  9 — The  motor 
It  is  hungry  for  even  more,  but  ship  Chicago  Tribune  arrived 
Is  not  rich,  he  said.  Papers  there,  here  late  last  week  with  her  su- 
he  noted,  can  get  three  or  four  perstructure  damaged  as  the  re- 
syndicated  columns  a  week  for  suit  of  an  encounter  with  a  giant 
$12— cheap,  but  all  they  can  wave  in  the  northern  part  of 
afford— 4>ut  he  would  like  to  see  ^ke  Michigan.  She  was  carry- 
the  great  American  press  serv-  ing.  newsprint  consigned  to  the 
Ices  expand  their  coverage  both  Chicago  Tribune  from  the  mill 
to  and  from  the  continent.  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Propaganda  news  and  feature  at  Thorold,  Ont. 


CLARK 

FORK  TRUCKS 

military  ne^ 


Now  serving 
in  many  lands,  ClaA^uip- 
ment  is  normall.V  used  in  » 
wide  variety  of  indiistritt. 
A  great  market  awaiU  tw 
Battle  Creek  pHsluct  in  post¬ 
war  times. 


Allen-KlappCo. 


IRepreienMt/Vej; 


TIMES: 


information  thoy  con  boliovo  in,  trust,  tio  to . . . 
forgo  an  unbroakablo  link  botwoon  ftrosido  and 
firing  lino,  in  short,  Battio  Baby  koops  our  fight¬ 
ing  mon  alort  to  what's  going  on  at  homo  and 
obrood;  thon  intorprols  tho  significanco  of  iH 
contont  for  quick,  and  thorough,  undorstonding. 

Tho  lads  liko  Bottlo  Baby,  naturally.  Hundrods 
of  lottors  postod  from  pinpoinH  on  a  world  mop 
lostify  to  that  uitoltorablo  fact. . . .  And  that  prof- 
eronco  for  a  publication  rocoivod  and  road  so 
oogorly  and  so  thoroughly  by  tho  vast  audionco 
of  Amorkan  boys  straddling  tho  tovon  sons  for 
'from))lho.homo  firesido . . .  givos  postwar  advor- 
tisors  pouso^o  pondor  about  a  ntodium  that  will 
bo'romombored  ond  occeptod  by  mon  who  will 
run  things  oftor  thoy  got  homo  ogoin  — ond 
from  thon  oni 


An  olficor  of  tho  Army  Air  Forces,  rocontly  trons- 
f erred  to  a  tiny  atoll  near  Dutch  Now  Guinoo  after 
a  roving  assignment  that  carried  him  to  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  earth,  was  delighted  to  find  copies  of 
NEWSWEEK's  "Battle  Baby"  part  of  the  camp  read¬ 
ing  equipment.  His  enthusiastic  comment  concludos.- 
“Like  I  do,  NEWSWEEK  certainly  gets-around." 

Tho  flior  is  right.  NEWSWEEI^Js  ;3iltlo  Baby  ' 
follows  tho  Hog  to  whorover  it  flips.  Moroithan 
half  a  million  copios  a  wook|go|  to  Antorican 
fighting  mon  facing  tho  onoitty  lir  bottlo  zonos 
throughout  both  homisphoros*,  aro  rood  by 
probably  ton  timos  that  numbor ...  got  thoro  by 
piano,  glidor,  porachuto,  truck,  joop,  mulo-pock, 
comol-back,  hobnailod  boots... bridgo  tho 
cloovago  bo^oon  prosont  roolity  and  momory 
of  homo . . .  givo  tho  lads  in  khaki  a  source  of 


Armf  Oegtt—B  •i  NtWiWttK 
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British  Papers' 
Newsprint  Cut 
83%  in  War 

By  John  L.  Young 

(Former  Mavaqlng  Editor  of 
Cotmopolitan  Press,  Ltd  (Lon¬ 
don),  publishers  of  World’s 
Press  News,  Printing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  News) 

More  than  1,650  newsoaners 
are  published  in  Great  Britain. 

This  total  consists  approx- 
mately  of  nine  national  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  cirrulat'ons 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  to  more  than  3.000.000; 
some  30  mornins  newspaners 
published  outside  London,  with 
sales  of  about  100.000  and  up¬ 
wards:  15  Sunday  papers  of 
which  the  largest  sells  more 
than  4.000.000;  about  80  evening 
newspapers,  selling  from  50.000 
to  800.000  and  more;  and  some 
1,520  local  weekly  newsnaoer.s 
with  sales  of  up  to  50,000  or 
more. 

Before  the  war  national 
morning  papers  mibli.shed  daily 
editions  of  16-24  pages,  the 
Sundays,  24-32  pages,  the  others 
being  normally  smaller. 

Before  the  war.  home  mills 
produced  about  860.000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year,  and  about 
420,000  tons  were  imported. 
The  mills  had  to  import  all  their 
woodpulp.  (The  British  "long" 
ton  of  2.240  lbs.  is  used.) 

Recently  it  has  been  reported 
that  Britain  is  now  receiving 
more  new^rint  from  Canada, 
has  contraned  to  buy  240.000 
tons  a  year  from  Sweden,  and  is 
negotiating  with  Finland. 

When  war  broke  out  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  decided  that 
newspapers  were  essential  pub¬ 
lic  services  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  carry  on.  But  pulp 
imports  had  to  be  reduced  in 
1940  to  634,000  tons,  in  1941  to 
346,000;  in  1943.  after  a  slight 
increase  in  1942  to  450.000.  to 
390,000.  Newsprint  production 
consequently  fell  in  1940  to  294.- 
000  tons  and  in  1943  to  the  low 
level  of  95,000  tons. 

Thus,  in  order  to  save  ship¬ 
ping,  the  whole  British  press 
was  cut  down  to  224,000  tons  in 
1943  compared  with  about  1,- 
280,000  before  the  war — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  83.5%. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  pre-war  supplies,  Britain 
must  import  newsprint  to  the 
tune  of  1,000,000  tons,  or  the 
equivalent  pulp  for  making  it. 

British  newspapers  have  not 
only  used  lifter-weight  news¬ 
print;  not  only,  most  of  them, 
adopted  an  eight-column  instead 
of  a  seven-column  page;  they 
have  also  reduced  editions  of 
16-24  pages  to  four  pages,  their 
24-32  page  editions  to  eight. 

Editorially,  that  has  meant 
that  most  national  newspapers 
have  had  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
war  in  not  much  more  than  25- 
30,000  words  a  day,  since  they 
have  also  had  to  carry  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  commercial  advertising 
and  a  good  deal  of  Government 
advertising,  to  tell  the  people 
about  rationing  and  other  plans. 
Of  $44,000,000  worth  of  di^lay 
advertising  in  some  8,500  issues 


of  publications  analyzed  by  the 
Statistical  Review  from  January 
to  June.  1944,  just  under  $6,000,- 
000  represented  Government  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  people  have  been  avid  for 
news  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  buy  as  many  newspapers 
as  they  would  like.  Instead  of 
the  bright  pre-war  contents  bills, 
the  most  regular  notice  on  Brit¬ 
ish  news-stands  today  is  a  black¬ 
board  chalked  with;  "No  paper 
left.”  Before  the  war,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  bought  nearly  two  newspa¬ 
pers  for  every  adult. 

■ 

Gunnison  Sees  Trend 
In  Dealer-Help  Copy 

Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Corp.,  foresees  an  unprecedented 
upswing  in  all 
advertising  in 
the  post  -  Euro¬ 
pean  war  period. 

The  former 
publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his 
company’s  80th 
birthday  which 
is  being  com¬ 
memorated  by 
the  publication  Gunnison 
of  a  48-page  in¬ 
stitutional  book  entitled  "As  Ye 
Sow”  now  being  sent  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  agency  executives,  and 
colleges  and  universities. 

"Ibe  need  of  manufacturers  to 
rebuild  their  dealer  organiza¬ 
tions  quickly,”  Gunnison  de¬ 
clared.  “will  give  enormous  im¬ 
petus  paz^cularly  to  dealer-help 
advertising. 

“We  shall  also  see  widespread 
product  sampling  combing  with 
heavy  newspaper  and  magazine 
schedules  when  manufacturers 
start  to  reestablish  lost  brand 
preferences.” 

The  Donnelley  book  describes 
and  illustrates  20-odd  services 
the  company  performs  in  the 
advertising  Held. 

■ 

Canadian  Ad  Group 
Names  Awards  Jury 

Montreal,  April  10 — The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Advertisers  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Lee 
Trenholm.  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Underwood  Elliott.  Fish¬ 
er,  Ltd.,  as  chairman  of  the;  $945 
AC  A  Advertising  Awards,^  JUry; 
H.  H.  Rimmer,  advertisiM. man¬ 
ager,  Canadian  General  Electric 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  named  second 
ACA  representative  on  this 
year’s  jury.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  1944  jury.  Athol  Mc- 
Quarrie,  managing  director  of 
the  ACA,  will  act  as  secretary. 

Invitations  have  been  issued 
to  the  following  organizations 
to  appoint  representatives:  Can¬ 
adian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  Canadian 
We^ly  Newspapers  Association, 
Canadian  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  Periodical  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Poster  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada. 

The  gold  and  silver  medal 
awards  for  1945  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  the  ACA  annual  dinner  at 
’Toronto  on  Nov.  9. 


NRDGA  Reports 
On  WPB  Order, 
Selling  Policies 

Within  the  past  week  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  released  two  reports, 
one  indicating  the  route  to  bet¬ 
ter  selling  after  the  war  and  the 
other  a  survey  showing  store  re¬ 
actions  to  WPB’s  recent  General 
Preference  Order  M-388.  The 
former,  prepared  by  a  committee 
under  the  direction  of  Donald  A. 
Fowler  of  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  pre¬ 
sents  11  principles  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  post-war  goal  and  the 
latter,  as  yet  incomplete,  reveals 
that  the  smaller  stores  are  in¬ 
tensely  opposed  to  the  WPB  or¬ 
der. 

NRDGA’s  Post-war  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Better  Selling  presents 
the  results  of  its  research  in  a 
28-page  report,  “Gearing  Man¬ 
agement  for  Better  Selling,”  and 
emphasizes  that  “distribution 
rather  than  production  must 
play  the  major  role  in  the  post¬ 
war  economy.”  The  primary 
function  of  a  store,  it  declares, 
is  to  sell  merchandise,  selling 
and  service  being  the  merchant’s 
only  justification  for  existing. 

Selling  Principles 

“It  requires,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  “the  harnessing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  of  all  store  functions 
so  that  the  retailer  can  perform 
all  his  operations  more  effective¬ 
ly  toward  a  single  goal  of  better 
service. 

“Better  selling  means  better 
over-all  sales  performance  than 
existed  prior  to  the  war — not 
just  better  than  that  offered  cus¬ 
tomers  during  these  unusual 
times.” 

Among  the  principles  urged 
for  store  use  are  included:  top 
management  must  take  a  direct 
and  active  interest  in  achieving 
better  selling;  the  store’s  organi¬ 
zation  must  be  revised  and 
geared  to  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
jective;  human  values  as  well  as 
merchandise  values  must  occupy 
their  proper  place  in  any  ef 
fective  selling  program;  “sellinf;  ’ 
must  be  establish^  as  a  tiiuies- 
sion  and  career  in  itself;  and 
all  activities  must  be  constantly 
directed  to  the  store’s  priinary 
purpose  of  “selling  and  service." 

WPB’s  order,  which  aims  at 


A  balanced 
group  of 


restoring  a  larger  production  g 
low-end  women's  apparel 
through  preference  ratings  « 
cotton,  rayon  and  wool,  accord¬ 
ing  to  results  of  the  survey  made 
by  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores’  Di¬ 
vision.  will  fail  completely  in  it| 
avowed  purpose.  Returned  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  often  accompanied 
detailed  letters  from  store  ei- 
ecutives,  point  to  a  general  be 
lief  that  the  order  rather  will 
bring  about  an  over-all  reduc¬ 
tion  in  apparel  business  and  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
store  staffs. 

Indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  replies  was  a  letter  from 
Benjamin  F.  Sisson,  exeeutivs 
vice-president  of  Sisson  Brot^n 
Welden  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
also  sent  to  all  U.  S.  senaton 
He  lists  reasons  why  the  order 
is  “a  serious  menace." 

It  will,  he  wrote,  cause  eco¬ 
nomic  upheavals  with  disastroui 
results,  from  the  source  to  the 
retailer;  it  will  not  restore  pro¬ 
duction  of  low-priced,  good  qual¬ 
ity  garments:  it  will  reduce  the 
over-all  production  below  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been: 
it  will  force  hundreds  of  reput¬ 
able  firms  out  of  business  and 
employes  out  of  work;  it  will 
cause  substantial  and  unnecer 
sary  losses  to  many  firms  in  all 
lines;  it  discriminates  amonj 
types  of  prcxlucts  without  any 
justification  basis  being  shown 
for  this  discrimination;  it  gives 
preferential  treatment  to  some 
items  without  establishing  any 
order  of  priority  and  it  deprives 
the  public  of  other  items  without 
consideration  of  essentiality. 


TH^  farm  MACHINFRt  CSPH!; 


11 6.325  Met.  Popuiotki 

(CeasMS  Bar..  19441 

NtW  MACHINERY  will  be  ieniwi 
biggest  postwar  expenditure,  w* 
-the  .prewar  level,  a  recent  qo*^ 
ment  survey  reveals.  This  tags  Mu 
LINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  The  Fene  Me 
chinery  Capital,  for  a  high  rate  * 
postwar  employment  .  .  .  sMM 
growjh! 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE'S  HOdijv 
sified  industries  malce  for  st^b•^ 
too.  And  the  rich  surrounding 
belt  area' adds  wealth  to  the  'na-'J 
No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
MOLINE-  ROCK  ISLAND 
spells  Q-U-A-L-l-T-Y. 
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FOR  EVERY  MANSION 


WHEN  you're  selling  Boston,  forget 
the  "Late  George  Apleys"  and  Beacon 
Hill!  The  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
Boston  market  lies  in  the  great  mass  of  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  yearly.  They  repre- 
scnt^over  92%  of  the  745,347  families  in  the  entire 
area!  They  do  88%  of  the  total  retail  buying!  Here’s  the  real 
Boston  market . . .  sell  them  and  you  sell  Boston.  The 
Aecord'American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  blanket  this  group 
as  no  other  Boston  paper  can  hope  to.  Yes,  the  Record- 
American  gives  you  over  500,000  daily  circulation . . . 
with  nearly  75%  of  its  impact  concentrated  direcdy  on  this 
great  mass- buying  group  (with  a  like  proportion 
of  nearly  600,000  Sunday  Advertisers).  It’s  the  hardest 
hitting  sales force  in  the  entire  Boston  market . . .  because 
it  leads  where  sales  are  made! 


HOW  MASS-IVE  IS  THE 
BOSTON  MASS  MARKET? 

The  population  of  the  Boston  30^ 
mile  area  is  2,890, 204^  This  is  67% 
of  the  total  population  tf  Massa- 
chusetts  and 34%  of  all  of  the  entire 
New  England  population.  Annual 
retail  sales  total  $1,189,521,000, 
the  highest  per  capita  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
market  worth  selling...the  market 
dominated  by  the  Boston  Record^ 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
coverage! 


RECORD-AMERICAN 

I  mmiiMEMm 


BOSTON 


SEUTHE  MARKET  OF  THE  MIUIONS 


REPRESENTED  BY  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Pluck.  Luck  Put 
Stars  &  Stripes 
On  German  Soil 

Philadelphia,  April  9— Get¬ 
ting  out  Volume  I.  Number  I, 
of  the  Army  newspaper  Stars 
and  Stripes  Germany  edition 
was  a  gigantic  job.  requiring  the 
capture  of  an  entire  German 
town  and  the  seizure  of  a  Nazi 
newsoaner  niant — u'hat  re¬ 
mained  of  it — according  to  the 
story  written  bv  Morlev  Cassidy, 
the  Philadeinhia  Btilleri”'s  war 
correspondent  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Characteristic  American  pluck 
and  fourth  estate  initiative  made 
possible  the  emergency  enter¬ 
prise  successfully  engineered  by 
Lt.  Robert  L.  Moora  of  Mont¬ 
clair.  N.  J..  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  was 
assigned  the  job  before  the  U.  S, 
doughboys  jumped  the  Rhine 
His  staff  of  four  men  included 
M  Sgt.  Benjamin  F.  Price,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Des  Moines  ( la.  1 
Register:  Sgt.  Ed  Clark,  veteran 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Medi¬ 
terranean  edition:  S/Sat.  Joseph 
Fleming  of  New  York,  and 
S  /Sgt.  Konzelman  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

As  a  start,  wrote  Cassidy,  the 
five  intrepid  journalists  loaded 
a  jeeo  with  vital  equioment  for 
publishing  wherever  they  could 
find  a  shop — typewriters,  cuts, 
picture  mats,  cartoon  mats,  copy 
paper,  personal  baggage,  guns 
and  grenades — but  no  inkling  of 
where  they  would  find  a  press, 
typesetting  machines,  or  other 
necessities.  Loaded  on  a  plane, 
the  jeeo  was  dropped  on  a  driz¬ 
zling  field  “somewhere  east  of 
the  Rhine"  on  the  same  day  the 
Fifth  Division  stormed  across 
the  river. 

Toil  and  Trouble 

Then  their  troubles  began. 
They  were  hoping  to  find  the 
plant  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeituna 
still  working,  but  had  to  wait 
until  doughty s  broke  into  that 
city.  Rummaging  among  the  rub¬ 
ble.  the  distraught  staff  finally 
found  the  Zeitung  plant,  but  one 
quick  glance  told  them:  “No 
soap.”  The  plant  had  been 
bombed  and  the  enemy  had 
shrewdly  sabotaged  by  breaking 
the  eccentric  cam  on  the  elevar 
tor  of  the  composing  machines. 
Presses  had  been  robbed  of  es¬ 
sential  gear. 

Moora  and  his  pals  continued 
their  quest.  The  erstwhile  home 
of  the  Frankfurter  Anzeiger,  in 
a  basement,  was  in  somewhat 
better  shape,  but  here  also  the 
machinery  had  been  tampered 
with. 

“Finally  they  found  a  friend¬ 
ly  German.”  writes  Cassidy, 
“who  told  them  there  was  a  plant 
in  Pfungstadt.  40  qiiles  away, 
which  might  have  replacement 
parts.  The  party  dashed  to 
Pfungstadt  and  found  that  the 
town  had  not  been  captured;  so 
they  took  the  town  and  found 
there  was  an  emergency  plant 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
which  could  be  put  in  operation. 

"So  the  five  -editors  took  on 
the  additional  jbb  of  keeping 
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VETERAN  WATCHDOGS  OF  CHICAGO'S  NEWSFRONT 


A  GRAND  TOTAL  oi  307  years  oi  service  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  el  Chicago  is  represented 
in  this  group  oi  veteran  members  oi  that  organisa¬ 
tion's  staff.  The  picture  was  token  especially  ior 
the  “City  Newsletter"  which  goes  to  150  ex-bureau 
members  now  in  the  service,  including  war  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  “oldtimers”  will  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  hundreds  oi  newsmen  throughout  the 
world  who  hove  “graduated"  from  this  iamoiM 
“school  oi  journalism.” 

Standing,  left  to  right:  F.  T.  Fitspatrick.  Sr»  super¬ 


intendent  oi  City  Press  tubes,  oldest  employe  with 
45  years  oiservice;  George  F.  Deutschle.  City 
Hall;  C.  C.  lensen,  assistant  editor;  A.  F.  Koselh^ 
assistant  city  editor;  Rocky  Wolie,  sports  editMi 
E.  H.  Eulenberg,  night  editor;  A.  Kedsior,  copy 
room  superintendent:  P.  Weisman,  ossistont  sports 
editor;  and  W.  Ryberg,  rewrite  and  assistant  edilac. 
Seated:  Marie  Gehrmann.  secretary:  I.  Gershmoiw 
monaging  editor;  I.  A.  Lovondier.  night  city  edilaii 
Gladys  Ryan  Wherity,  receptionist;  and  Lory 
Mulay.  city  editor. 


order  in  Pfungstadt  while  the.v 
got  the  plant  working.  It  had 
nine  typesetting  machines  with 
matrix  slots  smashed,  no  gears. 
Power  was  lacking.  A  hurry 
call  brought  T/Sgt.  Jack  Mc¬ 
Gowan.  formerly  oroduction 
manager  of  New  York's  PM,  ar¬ 
riving  next  day  by  jeep." 

McGowan  found  the  oarts  to 
repair  the  equipment.  He  found 
press  gears  “which  were  the 
wrong  size,  so  he  hunted  up  a 
machine  shop  which  cut  them 
down  to  fit.” 

Moora  meanwhile  was  round¬ 
ing  up  a  staff  of  printers — some 
Germans  and  some  liberated 
French.  Belgian  and  Italian 
forced  laborers.  There  was  as 
yet  no  military  government  in 
the  town.  The  Army  newsmen 
had  to  run  everything  until  the 
M.P.’s  got  on  the  job. 

No  Paper 

And  now  came  the  big  “jinx" 
— the  plant  had  no  paper.  So 
the  reporters  went  out  on  re¬ 
connaissance  and  in  two  davs 
found  one  stock  of  31-inch  rolls 
and  one  stock  of  24-inch  rolls. 
They  had  to  beg  trucks  from  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  and 
load  them  themselves.  Moora 
also  scoured  around  to  get  a 
power  hookup  from  Darmstadt. 
These  “impossible”  tasks  finally 
accomplished,  the  staff  set  out 
to  round  up  news.  Cpl.  Martin 
Harris,  former  PM  photog¬ 
rapher,  arrived  to  act  both  as 
news  cameraman  and  mess  ser¬ 
geant. 

“For  big  news.”  said  Cassidy, 
“arrangements  were  made  for  a 
courier  to  headquarters,  but  the 
plan  broke  down  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  So  the  first  night’s  tele¬ 
graph  news  came  from  the  radio, 
each  reporter  taking  fast  notes 
on  a  different  front. 

“But  a  better  way  was  now 
found.  The  plant  had  a  German 
Hellschreiber  machine — an  au¬ 
tomatic  radio  printer  set  to 
transcribe  German  DNB  broad¬ 


casts.  Moora  toured  camps  un¬ 
til  he  found  a  Signal  Corps  man 
understanding  the  machine  who 
rewired  it  to  take  Reuters  news 
instead.” 

Ten  thousand  copies  were 
turned  out  for  the  first  edition 
on  April  6.  said  Cassidy.  The 
next  day’s  issue  was  twice  that. 
The  only  remaining  problem  wrfs 
nrinting  enough  to  supply  the 
demand,  but  ^itor  Moora  said: 
“From  now  on  we  are  going  to 
be  the  fastest  growing  newspa¬ 
per  in  Germany.” 

■ 

Hailey  to  Speak 

Foster  Hailey,  former  New 
York  Times  war  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  and  now  a  membe'- 
of  the  Times  editorial  board, 
will  address  the  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York  at  the  | 
club’s  monthly  luncheon  April 
19  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel. 
Regarded  as  an  authority  on  the 
Pacific.  Hailey  will  speak  on  the 
topic.  “One  Down  and  One  Still 
To  Go."  Miss  Caroline  Hood, 
president  of  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York,  will  preside.  Mrs.  ^ 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor. 

23  'Weasels'  Sold 

Shaunton.  Va..  April  9 — 
Newspaper  boys  of  the  Staunton 
Leader  Papers,  who  sold  enough  ^ 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  to  buy  ' 
23  “water  weasels.”  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  ccfiiclusion  of  the  ; 
drive  by  the  First  Combat  In¬ 
fantry  tund.  which  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  here.  The  boys  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  sale  of  Bonds  and  : 
Stamps  in  the  coming  Loan. 

■ 

Veterans'  Aid  Series 

A  series  on  the  results  thus  far 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
aid  to  discharged  service  men  is 
being  published  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
articles  are  written  by  Peter 
Kihss. 


Moil  to  Bermuda  | 

Washington,  April  9  —  The  1 
Post  Office  Department’  an-  ) 
nounces  that  restrictions  under 
which  air  mail  for  Bermuda  was 
limited  to  a  weight  of  twe 
ounces,  have  been  removed. 
Articles  will  be  accepted  up  te 
the  normal  weight  limit  of  4 
pounds.  6  ounces. 
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Two  great  newspapers 
dominate  the  rkh  South 
Texas  market. 
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(£xfrt$s 

and 

EVENING  NEWS 

JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
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McLean  Hails  AP-CP 
Services  to  World 


TORONTO.  April  11— OblecUve, 
impartUl  news  given  by  the 
Canadian  Press  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  as  cooperative,  non¬ 
profit  news  services,  is  the  “sin¬ 
gle  greatest  ethical  contribution 


world  at  large,  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  AP  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said 
today  at  the  annual  nneeting 
luncheon  of  CP.  He  praised  the 
“basic  principle”  —  “that  we  as 
newspaper  men  ^ould  gather 
the  news  by  our  own  instru¬ 
mentalities  and  in  accord  with 
standards  set  by  ourselves.” 

“Our  two  organizations,”  he 
continued,  “have  indeed  demon¬ 
strated  the  virtues  of  such  form 
of  organization  among  which  I 
hold  the  foremost  is  that  each 
member  newspaper  having  an 
ownership  in  the  report  becomes 
a  guardian  of  its  virtues.  Not 
only  each  newspaper  but  each 
editor  and  reporter,  yes,  each 
resaler— an  argua-eyed  host  alert 
to  observe  and  restrain  any  in¬ 
jection  of  bias  or  special  in¬ 
terest” 

Notional  Unity  Effected 

Dincuasing  the  speed  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  transmission  of  news, 
which  he  said  enables  a  people 
to  draw  conclusions  and  form 
opinions  as  events  occur,  Mr. 
McLean  said: 

“There  could  be  no  finer  ex¬ 
ample  than  Canada  of  how  a 
people  in  widely  different  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  drawn  together  by 
the  free  flow  of  news  and  you 
of  the  Canadian  Press  must  feel 
a  Just  and  satisfying  pride  in 
this  contribution  whioi  you  have 
so  conspicuously  made  to  na¬ 
tional  unity.  Just  as  the  flow  of 
news  and  ideas  has  drawn  to- 
fetfaer  the  sections  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  so  the  ebb  and  flow  of  news 
across  our  common  border  has 
drawn  together  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  and.  whether  we  will  or 
no,  by  this  free  exchange  of 
idea  and  fact  has  interwoven 
our  destinies  with  the  warp  and 
woof  of  a  common  need  and 
conunon  purpose.” 

The  AP  president  warned  that 
speedy  means  of  communications 
(£3  not  themselves  create  under¬ 
standing.  “That,  as  always,”  he 
said,  “will  be  the  result  of  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  in  such 
exchange  there  will  be  sharp  dis¬ 
agreements  and  conflicts,  there 
will  be  clash  of  purpose.”  The 
news  services  could  aid  this 
process  by  the  free  interchange 
of  news  and  comment,  he  said. 

In  this  reject  Mr.  McLean 
cited  a  recent  exchange  of  views 
of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  carried  out 
throu^  a  speech  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  AP, 
and  a  reply  in  the  Soviet  publi¬ 
cation  War  and  the  Working 
Class.  He  termed  this  “an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  of  the  utmost 
values  .  .  .  there  were  in  fact 
no  punches  pulled  and  both  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  the  ut¬ 
most  candor  and  fairness.”  He 
continued: 


"This  will  not  always  be  the 
case  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  what  to  do  when 
such  exchanges  contain  more 
heat  than  light,  when  they  seem 
to  be  creating  misunderstanding 


they  distort  or  misrepresent  the 
views  and  ideas  of  one  people 
or  another.  There  will  arise  a 
cry  that  such  expressions  must 
be  interdicted  or  censored  or  we 
perish  as  did  the  people  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  .  .  . 

“The  solution  is  not  restric¬ 
tion  but  expansion.  .  .  .  There 
should  be  not  less  but  more 
conununication.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
fullest  flow  and  exchange  of 
ideas  will  come  the  remedy  it¬ 
self.  .  .  .  We  cannot  retreat  from 
the  principle  that  if  the  people 
are  ^lly  informed  they  will  win¬ 
now  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  that  their  Judgment  so 
formed  will  be  soilnd.  .  .  . 

“Many  difificulties  exist  in  na¬ 
tions  beset  with  internal  con¬ 
flicts.  But  surely  if  democratic 
principles  are  to  grow  through¬ 
out  the  world  they  will  thrive 
best  where  people  exercise  their 
right  to  know  and  base  their 
Judgments  and  decisions  on  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  events.” 

A  resolution  expressing  belief 
in  the  free  exchsmge  of  news 
was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  par¬ 
alleling  one  passed  by  the  CP 
board  at  its  meeting  in  Vancou¬ 
ver  last  September.  It  will  be 
communicated  to  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  delegates  to  the  world  se¬ 
curity  conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

McNail's  Report  on  CP 

Telling  the  world  what  Canada 
is  thinking  and  doing  is  the  new 
task  of  the  Canadian  Press,  J.  A. 
McNeil,  general  manager,  said  in 
his  report. 

“Hie  second  great  war  has 
marked  the  coming-of-age  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Just  as  it  has 
marked  the  full  emergence  of 
Canada  in  the  international 
field.”  McNeil  said. 

“At  its  outset  the  CP  increased 
its  overseas  staff  to  give  Canada 
the  story  of  the  war  and  of 
Canadians  fighting  it.  CP  men 
proved  outstanding  in  the  finest 
competition  and  their  dispatches 
were  used  in  every  Allied  land. 
They  covered  Canada — and  told 
the  world.” 

The  wartime  test  was  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  new  demand  on 
the  CP  as  a  national  news  serv¬ 
ice  when  interest  in  Canada  in¬ 
creased  and  both  the  AP  and 
Reuters,  the  British  agency, 
turned  to  CP  for  aid  in  covering 
the  Dominion. 

Mr.  McNeil  said  the  AP,  for 
its  expanding  world  service,  had 
established  a  staff  man  in  Ottawa 
where  be  had  access  to  the  full 
CP  report.  CP  also  has  recently 
taken  over  coverage  of  Canada 
for  Reuters'  global  service. 

Sen.  W.  A.  Buchanan,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of 
the  Lethbridge  Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  CP. 


P.  L  Ker,  vice-president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  was  re-elected 
first  vice-president  and  A.  J. 
West,  executive  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

H.  P.  Duchemin,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Sydney  Post-Rec¬ 
ord,  was  re-elected  honorary 
president. 

George  McCullagh,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  Sen.  Jacob 
Nicol,  Sherbrooke  La  Tribune, 

_ 


president  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  on  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Members  elected  to  the  board 

WGFC* 

British  Columbia  —  M.  E. 
Nichols,  Vancouver  Province; 
Harold  Husband,  Victoria  Col¬ 
onist 

Alberta — Sen.  W.  A.  Buchanan; 
C.  E.  Campbell,  Edmonton  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Saskatchewan — O.  B.  Rogers, 
Regina  Leader-Post;  W.  L.  Davis. 
Prince  Albert  Herald. 

Manitoba  and  northwest  On¬ 
tario — G.  V.  Ferguson,  Winnl- 
peg  Free  Press;  E.  C.  MThitehead, 
Brandon  Sun. 

Ontario— F.  I.  Ker;  Sen.  W. 
Rupert  Davies,  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard;  A.  R.  Ford,  London 
Free  Press;  W.  B.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor;  George  McCul¬ 
lagh;  R.  H.  Thomson,  Timmins 
Press. 

Quebec  —  Sen.  Jacob  Nicol; 
Herve  Major,  Montreal  La 
Presse;  A.  J.  West;  G.  H.  Car¬ 
penter,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Maritime — H.  P.  Duchemin; 
Sen.  W.  H.  Dennis,  Halifax  Her¬ 
ald;  T.  F.  Drummie,  Saint  John 
Telegraph-Journal. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union,  Sen.  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  Kingston  Whig-Standard, 
was  re-elected  chairman,  and 
M.  E.  Nichols,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  honorary  chairman. 

The  following  comprise  the 
executive  committee:  represent¬ 
ing  the  dally  press,  Victor  Sifton, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  Henri 
Gagnon,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  and 
H.  P.  Robinson,  St.  John  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal;  representing  the 
weekly  press.  E.  Roy  Sayles, 
Renfrew  Mercury;  representing 
the  periodical  press,  H.  T.  Hunt¬ 
er,  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Toronto:  honorary  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  A.  Craick,  Indus- 


We  w  Bedford 

4th  largest 
I  MARKET 

IN  MA55ACf1U5CTT:) 


Please  Credit  AP 

“It  will  amuse  you  to  haem," 
Robert  McLean  told  the  Case 
dian  Press  meeting,  "that  ws 
(AP)  ore  supplying  16  uadis 
ground  newspapers  in  Daw 
mark  with  a  news  report 
broadcast  to  them  with  the  hi 
privilege  oi  using  it  oad 
crediting  the  Associated  Prom.* 


trial  Canada,  Toronto;  hononi; 
auditor,  T.  F.  Drummi^,  St.  John 
Telegraph-J  oumal. 

The  following  were  named  it 
represent  the  Canadian  seetiee 
on  the  council  of  the  Emp^ 
Press  Union:  Senator  Darin; 
Mr.  Nichols;  Hon.  W.  A.  Bn- 
chanan,  Lethbridge  Herald;  P.  D. 
Ross,  Ottawa  Journal;  Eugeni 
ijimarriie,  Montreal  La  Presm; 
Hon.  W.  H.  Dennis,  Halifax  Hir- 
aid;  J.  A.  McNeil,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Canadian  Press;  C.  T. 
Crandall,  British  United  fVeK 

The  meeting  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  council  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union  to  hold  la 
imperial  conference  in  Britain 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cloie 
of  the  war  with  Germany, 
a 

Foreign  Trade  Ad 

Mats  of  an  ad  designed  lor 
local  sponsorship  in  connection 
with  “Wartime  National  Foreign 
Trade  Week”  have  been  isnad 
by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C 
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B.  S.  Platt 
AdTertlalns  llanas«r 
Main  Line  Time* 


Mep.  Cv  C  -nail  Nic 'il  t  Huthmaii 


“Do  you  really  know  wbat  ne- 
clllo  re^Mnse  your  adTerttnng 
la  producing  In  the  Main  Line 
area  of  suburban  Phlladelpblat 

“We  don’t  know,  but  we  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  some  per¬ 
tinent  facts  on  the  situation  If 
you  want  to  know. 

“Tour  present  ads  may  be  read 
by  many  Main  Line  prople,  but 
are  they  specific  enough  to  gen¬ 
erate  definite  sales?  When  you 
use  the  MAIN  LINE  TIMES, 
most  widely  read  local  paper  in 
this  territory,  you  make  a  di¬ 
rect  and  personal  appeal  for 
this  business,  with  your  adver¬ 
tisement  getting  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  and  100%  visibility. 

“Wo  publish  three  newspaper!, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  and  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,000  read¬ 
ers.  NOTE:  Bargain  rates  when 
you  buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmora,  Pa. 
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Percy  Knauth 
took  off  this  week 
for  Berlin. 


*S  1^0^  XOi'-i 

subscribers 

it  our 
^•0— openii^S 
E's  News  Bureau 
Berlin. 


It  may  be  some  i 

time  before  he  gets  ’I 

there,  but  as  the  | 

Allied  troops  smash  Mm 
into  the  heart  of 
Germany  he  is  going 
in  right  behind  them, 
to  help  reopen 
Time's  Berlin  Office,  m 
closed  since  June  -—f 
1941  when  our  last  ^  ^ 
correspondent  there 
locked  its  door  and 
caught  the  train  for  Basel 
to  telephone  us  the  true 
story  of  Hitler’s  break  with 
Stalin  from  the  uncensored 
side  of  the  Swiss  frontier. 


Pe*cy  Knauth 


Back  to  Berlin. 


Percy  Knauth  is  as  Ameri-  W  ^ 
can  as  baseball — he  was  bom  ^ 

within  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Manhattan — but  this  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  homecoming  for  him.  He 
knows  almost  every  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  firsthand  (Finland,  the  Low 
Countries  and  Russia  are  just  about 
the  only  places  he  has  never  been). 
He  went  to  school  on  the  Continent — 
first  in  Switzerland,  then  in  Germany; 
and  he  lived  and  worked  in  Germany 
as  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
for  years — ^all  through  the  shame  of 
Munich  and  the  ravaging  of  Poland, 
the  fall  of  France  and  the  blitz  of 
Britain.  In  fact,  his  mother  and  three 
sisters  were  caught  in  Leipzig  when 
Hitler  declared  war  on  America — 
went  through  three  of  the  heaviest 
bombings  there  {“The  house  was  like 
rubber,  bending  back  and  forth,  the 
floor  rising  up  and  down  like  v/aves"). 
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the  listening  post  we’d  set  up  in  An¬ 
kara  to  keep  us  posted  on  what  was 
really  going  on  in  Hitler’s  Fortress. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  got  back  in¬ 
side  the  Fortress:  in  Bulgaria  he 
watched  a  kussian  division  moving 
up  to  battle,  a  sight  rarely  witnessed 
by  U.S.  newsmen.  In  Rumania  be 
lunched  with  young  King  Mihai  and 
Queen  Helen,  got  the  King’s  own 
story  of  how  he  had  trapped  An- 
tonescu.  En  route  back  to  Turkey  he 
joined  the  British  troops  clearing  the 
Nazis  out  of  their  Aegean  outposts. 

Knauth  will  see  and  report  plenty 
of  fighting  in  his  new  assignment — 
but  war  cables  to  Time’s  Battlefronts 
editors  are  just  part  of  his  job.  He 
speaks  fluent  German,  of  course,  with 
so  little  accent  most  Germans  take 
him  for  a  Swede — tell  him  things  they 
might  hesitate  to  hint  to  an  American. 
So  Knauth’s  main  work  will  be  with 
the  German  people.  He  will  talk  with 
as  many  of  them  as  he  can,  and  pass 
on  what  he  hears  to  Time’s  editors — 
so  that  Time  can  bring  its  readers  a 
better  understanding  of  what  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
the  once  arrogant  Germans. 
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Knauth  remembers  his  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  days  as  one  bout  after 
another  with  the  Nazis.  He  got  his 
best  chance  to  study  Hitler’s  bigwigs 
closeup  at  the  Berlin  Auto  Show, 
when  he  talked  his  way  into  a  re¬ 
stricted  area,  found  himself  rubbing 
elbows  with  Hitler  himself,  Hess, 
Goebbels  and  Goring.  Twice  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo — once  for 
photographing  a  riot,  again  for  being 
in  a  cafe  suspected  as  a  gathering 
place  for  people  who  didn’t  like  Nazis. 

Knauth  came  to  Time  soon  after 
Pearl  Harbor  to  write  his  personal 
knowledge  of  Central  Europe  into 
our  Foreign  News  stories,  but  a  year 
ago  he  flew  to  Turkey  to  take  over 


Cordially, 


Basse  Sees 
More  Foreign 
Trade  a  TTireot 

American  businessmen  can 
niake  “perhaps  our  best  con* 
tribution  to  international  peace 
and  cooperation”  by  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  modest  share  of  the 
world’s  trade,  Arthur  Besse, 
president.  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  told  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  at  its  Hotel  Roosevelt 
luncheon  meeting  this  week.  Mr. 
Besse  did  not  go  along  with 
foreign  trade  advocates  who  are 
anticipaUng  a  ten-billion  doilar 
export  trade  post-war,  believing 
that  "this  country  does  not  need 
an  expanded  foreign  trade”  and 
would  not  benefit  by  it  in  the 
ultimate  analysis. 

An  increase  in  exports  means 
primarily  increased  imports  of 
merchandise  or  gold  if  business 
is  to  receive  payment  for  its 
products,  he  said,  and  accumulat¬ 
ing  gold  in  the  United  States 
would  nullify  its  chief  value, 
that  of  serving  as  a  stabilizer  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Exports  Mean  Imports 

"The  only  way  in  which  large¬ 
ly  increased  exports  can  be 
paid  for  is  for  us  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  in  goods,”  he  therefore 
maintained,  adding  that  since 
there  is  no  barrier  to  duty-free 
goods,  the  increase  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  in  goods  on  the 
now  dutiabie  list  with  tariff  re¬ 
ductions  as  the  incentive. 

“The  proposed  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  segment  of  American  indus¬ 
try,”  Besse  declared.  “Our 
total  imports  can  be  increased 
but  that  does  not  of  itself  in¬ 
crease  our  total  consumption  of 
goods.” 

Our  problem  then,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  “What  products  do  we 
want  from  foreign  countries  that 
we  were  not  getting  in  the  pre¬ 
war  decade?”  and  he  answered 
that  by  stating  that  actually  to¬ 
day  we  are  less  dependent  upon 
imports  than  prior  to  the  war. 

“A  reduction  in  tariff  rates  is 
of  no  value  as  a  mere  gesture  of 
international  good  will;  it  is  of 
importance  only  if  it  results  in 
an  actual  increase  in  imports. 
And  such  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  means  a  decrease  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States  it¬ 
self.”  he  declared. 

Though  he  offered  no  solution. 
Mr.  Besse  said  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  problem,  therefore,  is  one 
of  consumption,  not  production. 
“If  we  are  to  dispose  of  a  surplus, 
we  have  to  devise  ways  of  using 
more  goods,”  he  declared. 

Other  probable  results  of  in¬ 
creasing  exports  and  imports 
materially  he  visualized  as  the 
creating  of  debts  which  foreign 
countries  would  be  unable  to  re¬ 
pay  and  the  developing  of  inter¬ 
national  competition  which  “may 
lead  to  friction  and  difficulties 
with  serious  political  conse¬ 
quences.” 

’Therefore,  he  urged  business 
to  “settle  for  five  billion  and  not 
attempt  to  double  the  ante”  in 
foreign  trade. 


Silurians'  Reunion 

Mambani  oi  tha  staffs  of  ths 
eld  Nsw  York  Globo  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  ore  beinq 
rounded  up  by  George  Dobson 
for  a  reunion  during  tha  an- 
nuol  gothering  of  the  Silurions. 
May  19.  at  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic  Club.  In  the  group  are 
John  T.  Flynn.  H.  L  Phillips,  and 
Williom  Chenery. 

Charles  S.  Hand,  president, 
has  named  Emil  SchoU  os  din¬ 
ner  chairman  again  and  the 
program  committee  includes 
Christie  Bohnsack.  Edward  R. 
Anker  and  Charles  Stolberg. 

Free  Press  Peace  Aim. 
Soys  Cont^t  Winner 

WoHCBSTXR,  Mass.,  April  9 — 
“The  one  freedom  which  can 
assure  the  Four  Freedoms  to 

_  I  the  world  is  a 

1  universal  free¬ 
dom  of  the 
press,”  conclud¬ 
ed  16  -  year  -  old 
Virginia  M.  Ros¬ 
si,  who  won  first 
honors  and  a 
$100  War  Bond 
in  a  high  school 
essay  contest  re¬ 
cently  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette. 

Rossi  Second  prize 

of  a  $50  Bond 
was  awarded  to  Muriel  M.  Fried¬ 
man.  17,  a  senior  at  Classical 
High  School  in  Worcester. 
Muriel  noted  “the  great  power 
of  the  press  in  the  hands  of 
conscientious  men  aware  of  their 
responsibility,”  and  urged  a 
world  free  press  “to  re-^ucate 
the  generations  which  grew  up 
under  the  shadow  of  dictator¬ 
ship.  who  do  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  liberty.” 

Six  third-place  awards,  each 
a  $25  War  Bond,  were  given. 
More  than  200  students  at  33 
central  Massachusetts  schools 
entered  the  contest,  which  was 
judged  by  a  committee  com¬ 
prising  two  prominent  educa¬ 
tors,  a  member  of  the  Worcester 
school  committee,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Governor's 
Council  and  Walter  F.  Hopkins. 
Gazette  promotion  manager. 

■ 

NWLB  Grants  Increases 
In  Miami  on  Appeal 

The  National  War  Labor 
Board,  reversing  a  ruling  of  the 
Daily  New^mper  Commission, 
has  ordered  wage  increases  for 
members  of  the  Miami  typo¬ 
graphical  union. 

Increases  of  six  cents  an  hour, 
which  the  NWLB  ruled  were 
due  under  the  Little  Steel  For¬ 
mula.  bring  the  rates  to  $1.53  for 
day  work  and  $1.60  for  night. 

■The  increases  had  been  de¬ 
nied  by  the  Commission  on  the 
ground  that  the  union  had 
opened  its  case  too  soon  after 
the  contract  had  been  signed. 
The  latest  ruling  makes  the 
wage  hike  retroactive  to  Mar  8, 
1944. 


Mrs.  Thackrey 
Negotiates  for 
Bronx  News 

Negotiations  are  under  way 
which  may  make  Mrs.  Dorothy 
S.  Thackrey,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neuj  York  Post, 
the  owner  also  of  the  Bronx 
Home  News.  Confirming  the 
report  that  the  contracts  were 
being  drawn  for  the  sale,  she 
and  T.  O.  Thackrey,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post,  de¬ 
clared  that  if  the  sale  went 
through  no  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  executive  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Bronx  daily 
and  its  publishing  schedule  and 
that  it  would  be  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Post. 

Just  before  news  of  the  trans¬ 
action  broke,  the  Post  had  taken 
the  step  from  a  company  to  a 
corporation.  electing  officers 
and  choosing  board  members 
from  the  top  executives  of  the 
company,  and  Mrs.  Thackrey 
had  purchased  as  a  personal  in¬ 
vestment  the  17-story  building 
occupied  by  the  Post  at  75  West 
Street. 

Mrs.  Thackrey,  the  principal 
stockholder,  was  elects  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  board; 
Mr.  Thackrey,  executive  vice- 
president;  Marvin  Berger,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Leon  H.  Cook,  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Cook  is  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  controller. 

Members  of  the  new  board 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thackrey;  Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Goodrich,  mechanical 
superintendent;  Robert  M.  Hall, 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post  Syndicate;  James  S. 
Getleson,  circulation  director; 
Mary  McClung,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Edward  P.  Flynn,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  Paul  A.  Tierney, 
managing  editor. 

Explaining  Mrs.  Thackrey’s 
interest  in  the  Bronx  Home 
News,  Mr.  Thackrey  labeled  it 
a  “good  newspaper  with  an  out- 
stan^ng  record”  in  its  own  field. 
“We  want  it  to  keep  right  on 
doing  what  it  is  right  now  do¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “and  everybody 
ri^t  on  down  to  keep  doing  the 
things  they  have  been  doing.” 

Purchase  of  the  Post  Building 
was  the  third  overt  sign  of  ex¬ 
pansion  within  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Thackrey  said  aiso  that 


the  Post’s  recently-a  c  q  u  i  r ed 
WLIB  in  Brooklyn  has  jM 
leased  additional  studio  quw- 
ters  adjacent  to  its  present 
cation. 

The  Post  building  was  coo- 
structed  in  1926  and  has  a  131- 
foot  frontage  on  West  Str^ 
123-foot  on  Washington  Strstt 
and  180-foot  front  on  Carlkit 
Street.  Assessed  at  $2,250,000, 
the  building  was  purchased  sub^ 
ject  to  a  $796,000  first  mortgage. 
■ 

Byoir  Ordered  to  Face 
Trial  In  A  &  P  Cose 

Carl  Byoir,  head  of  BusincH 
Organization,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  public  relations  firm,  hu 
been  ordered  to  Illinois  to  face 
charges  of  participating  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  the  Great  Atlantie 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  and  iti 
affiliates  in  alleged  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
Judge  Vincent  L.  Liebell  ruled  in 
United  States  District  Court  in 
New  York  last  week. 

The  decision  clears  the  way  for 
the  government’s  action  agai^ 
the  A.  &  P.,  for  which  Mr.  Byolr’i 
firm  directs  public  relationi. 
based  on  information  obtained 
by  the  anti-trust  division  of  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  in  Eastern 
District  Court  of  Illinois  at  Dan¬ 
ville  Feb.  26,  1944. 

The  trial  will  open  April  16  in 
Danville,  Ill. 

In  ordering  Mr.  Byoir  and  hii 
concern  held  for  trial,  Ju^ 
Liebell  stated  that  “the  order  of 
removal  does  not  adjudicate  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  finding 
that  the  accused  may  be  brought 
to  trial.” 


I  PRINT  IT 
IN  THE  WEST 

i  I  Don’t  risk  delays  on  shipping 
i  ?  printed  material  to  the  West . . . 
send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates 
for  newspaper  circulars,  advertis- 
(1^  ing  material,  western  editions. 

We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or 
m  colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod- 
K  ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 
samples  and  prices. 

I  Rodgers  & 
I  McDonald 

%  Publiihars,  Inc. 

^  Rotary  Printing  Sgoeinlittt 
M  2621  W.  54th  StrMt 
%  Los  Angolos  43/  Calif. 


KDITOR  A  PU  BLISH  ER  for  April  14,  1«4I 


The  U.  S.  Needs  An  Umbrella  of  Civil  Air  Power 


American  Airlines  9hc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS 


Now,  what  we  accomplish  upon  land  depends 
largely  upon  our  nation’s  air  "coverage.”  This  is 
as  true  for  peace  as  for  war.  Every  form  of  trans 
portation,  every  industry  and  profession,  and 
every  commercial  and  cultural  activity  in  the  U.  S. 
will  be  benefited  and  protected  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  oilr  air  umbrella  is  adequate. 
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turea  with  representation  ot  vir¬ 
tually  every  type  of  advertising 
activity  and  including  media. 

Des^bing  Its  proiert,  the  club 
asserts:  “It  ^ould  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  this  is  neither  a  course 
in  advertising  nor  an  attempt  to 
attract  a  lot  of  people  to  die 
advertising  business,  ft  is  simply 
an  effort  to  assist  veterans  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in 
advertising  to  learn  something 
about  the  business.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  veteran  will  want*  to 
know: 

“What  are  the  duties  of  the 
Job?  What  qualifications  are 
necessary?  The  Job's  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  prob¬ 
able  financial  returns  and  how 
to  ‘break  in’.” 

Once  a  club  has  appointed  a 
committee  with  a  chairman  who 
has  a  definite  and  vital  interest 
in  the  understanding,  AFA  will 
contact  Washington  and  open 
up  the  local  hospital  contact  for 
the  club.  With  Washington  op¬ 
erating,  Denver  and  New  York 
under  way  and  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club  and 
Women’s  Adv^-tising  Club  of 
CSiicago  making  plans,  AFA 
feels  it  has  a  good  foundation 
for  an  even  broader  program 
and  as  Mr.  Borton  expressed  it: 

“From  the  four  programs  we 
expect  a  pattern  to  evolve  which 
we  can  pass  on  to  all  other  clubs 
near  hospitals.” 

Mr.  Pearson  further  suggested 
that  the  activity  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  local  Committees 
for  Economic  Development,  pro¬ 
viding  a  follow-through  and 
helping  individual  veterans  tO' 
specific  Jobs. 


Wilson's  Rector 
Ads  Show  Way 
To  Continuity 


Vocational 


When  nationally  famous,  nationally  dis- 
tributed  products  select  a  plant  site,  that  ^ 
area  takes  on  a  new  advertising-market  ^ 
importance.  Jamestown  the  GROWING 
market,  in  a  single  day  Med  and  wel- 
corned  two  GREAT  indusi.  "s. 

One  of  them,  Sylvania  Elec,  'c  Products,  Inc.,  has  a 
world-famous  Trade  Mark,  and  .'I ORE  spending  money 
will  be  added  to  an  industrial  payi  ’ll  of  over  $30,000,- 
000.00. 

Jamestown  is  100%  Post-Journal  covered.  The  ONLY 
daily  paper,  its  24,058  ABC  blankets  this  70-industry, 
50, (XX)  compact  market. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Jamestown  Post- Journal 


PRESS  WIRELESS, 


fxecufiVe  and  Sales  Office 
1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  16 


PARIS  RIODfJANIERO  MONTIVIDIO  MANILLA  BfRNi  S  ANII  AGO  DC  CM»LI  N  E  VW  Y  OR  K  C  HIC  AGO  •  LOS  A  NGI 1 1  S  L  ONOON  HAVANA 


ESS  ^ 
TIONS 


To  cover  for  the  world  the  United  Nations  Conference,  opening  this  month  in  Son  Francisco,  the 
United  Press  has  assembled  a  corps  of  correspondents  with  worldwide  news  experience  and 
insight. 

Headed  by  Washington  chief  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  this  staff  embraces  reportorial  expertness  and 
training  from  all  the  world,  men  who  have  covered  international  meetings  from  VersaiHes  to 
Mexico  City. 

Among  the  large  U.  P.  group — some  few  of  whom  are  pictured  here — are  news  authorities  on 
every  important  phase  of  life  in  every  nation  the  Conference  concerns. 

There  are  men  who  saw  the  last  war  won  and  the  last  peace  lost,  who  saw  the  present  war  in 
the  making  and  who  have  covered  its  fighting. 

Their  exceptional  qualifications  assure  not  only  a  complete  and  accurate  report  of  the  facts  but 
an  accenting  of  their  significance  which  will  stand  as  still 'another  instance  of  "the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news." 


THAT  EXTRA  SUNDAY 

THE  vmgariea  of  our  calendar  continue  to 
cause  trouble*  for  the  War  Production 
Board  and  our  newspapers  under  news¬ 
print  raUoning.  Last  September,  Sterling 
Graham,  general  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  pointed  out  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  of  the  WPB 
that  Leap  Year,  instead  of  providing  an 
extra  day  of  publication  for  six-day  news¬ 
papers,  fell  on  a  Sunday,  making  53  Sun¬ 
day  publications  against  a  quota  base  of 
52  in  1941.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  WPB 
had  authorized  an  extra  day’s  newsprint 
tonnage  to  dally  papers  on  appeal  that 
Leap  Year  was  an  extra  day  in  February. 

Later  when  brought  to  its  attention,  the 
WPB  refused  to  allow  extra  tonnage  to 
Sunday  papers  for  the  53rd  issue  on  Dec.  31 
but  authorized  those  publishers  to  borrow 
from  the  first  quarter  of  1945  In  which 
there  were  only  12  Sundays  instead  of  13. 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  expedient  and  that  the 
situation  would  again  confront  Sunday 
publishers  in  the  third  quarter  of  1945 
which  has  14  Sundays  instead  of  13.  And 
the  1946  calendar  does  not  provide  any 
extra  Sundays  from  which  to  borrow. 

Sunday  publications  use  anywhere  from 
five  to  ten  times  as  much  paper  as  daily 
newspapers.  To  print  on  that  day  with¬ 
out  an  extra  allotment  of  paper  will  mean 
that  seven-day  newspapers  must  dras¬ 
tically  curtail  every  issue  in  the  quarter, 
or  suspend  daily  publication  for  from  five 
to  ten  days  to  obtain  the  paper. 

There  are  481  Sunday  papers  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  E&P  Year 
Book,  accounting  for  a  lot  of  newsprint 
that  will  be  affected  by  this  situation. 

We  trust  the  current  request  of  Mr, 
Graham  for  careful  deliberation  of  this 
case  will  be  granted  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  that  either  the  proper 
amount  of  paper  is  granted,  or  some  solu¬ 
tion  ia  arrived  at  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
newspapers,  six  and  seven-day  papers  alike. 

CHAPUN-BARRY  AGAIN 

LAST  December  we  voiced  our  opinion 
about  the  new^Mipers  that  were  splash¬ 
ing  the  “parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  antics" 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Joan  Barry  all  over 
their  pages.  In  our  Judgment  it  was  bad 
newspaper  practice. 

The  re-trial  of  this  case  is  now  being 
heard  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  most 
of  the  newspapers  that  offended  last  De¬ 
cember  and  January  are  now  finding  better 
stories  to  print,  but  saddened  to  find  a  few 
newspapers  still  giving  it  space. 

That  story  has  already  been  told  in  the 
most  lurid  terms  and  yet  it  still  gets  space. 
At  the  same  time  the  climax  of  the  war  in 
Europe  is  unfolding  before  our  eyes  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war  has  been  launched. 

This  saga  of  Hollywood  with  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  press  agentry  isn’t  worth  being 
told  once,  let  alone  Mng  retold.  Why 
don’t  editors,  instead,  dig  into  their  waste 
basket  and  use  any  one  of  the  dozens  of 
good  wire  stories  ^ey  discard  every  day. 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  more  people 
and  serve  better  and  higher  purposes? 


Soflcient  onto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. — 
Matthew,  VI;  34. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEATH 

TRUE  to  tradition,  newspapers  and  radio 
staffs  mobilized  speedily  and  quietly 
on  ’Thursday  afternoon  when  the  shocking 
news  of  President  Roosevelt’s  death  came 
from  the  White  House.  ’The  air  waves 
throbbed  and  presses  roared  an  unceas¬ 
ing  beat  to  broadcast  details  and  issue 
extras  on  this  great  loss  to  the  American 
people. 

President  Roosevelt’s  enthusiasm  for  the 
press  had  cooled  considerably  after  his 
initial  four  years  in  office.  In  the  last 
eight  years  many  correspondents  and  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  by  name,  often  the  press 
in  general,  felt  his  stinging  rebuke.  He,  in 
turn,  has  been  criticized  often  and  harshly 
for  his  political  ideas  by  various  segments 
of  the  press.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  periodic 
bad  blood,  his  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  press 
and  radio. 

In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  inaugurated 
the  Presidential  press  conference  on  a 
regular  basis  and  for  12  years  has  set 
a  precedent  that  may  never  be  broken  by 
future  presidents.  This,  in  itself,  was  an 
exhibition  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  free 
press  principle. 

In  addition  to  this  close  contact  with  the 
people  through  the  press,  his  adoption  of 
the  “fireside”  chat  technique  in  1933  also 
brought  him  closer  to  the  people  than 
any  previous  President.  His  suave  ability 
in  handling  both  of  these  radio  and  press 
assignments  sets  an  example  difficult  for 
his  successors  to  attain. 

’The  President’s  health  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  for  some  time.  A  few 
new^apers  last  year  predicted  that  he 
would  not  live  throu{^  another  four  years 
in  office,  that  his  health  wouldn’t  stand  it. 
But  being  anti-fourth  term  papers  they 
were  attacked  as  dealing  in  unscrupulous 
political  propaganda  and  not  many  readers 
actually  took  the  statement  seriously  for 
long.  The  President  himself  took  time  to 
discount  these  remarks  by  iqipearing  in 
public  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

It  is  impossible  at  press  time,  the  night 
of  his  passing,  to  predict  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  country,  on  the  war  effort 
and  on  the  plans  for  an  international  peace 
organization.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
United  States  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  have  been  dealt  a  body  blow 
by  the  death  of  this  courageous  leader. 
A  President  with  whom  the  press  and 
radio  have  been  in  closer  contact  than 
with  any  other  Chief  Executive  in  history, 
has  been  taken  from  them. 


CREDIT  FOR  PHOTOGS 

WAR  CORRESPONDENTS’  by-linea  appear 

over  almost  every  story  they  wrtta 
’They  are  given  credit  for  the  tough  job 
they  are  doing  so  well.  But  our  photog¬ 
raphers  on  the  war  fronts,  doing  an  equally 
hard  job,  ’get  a  credit  line  under  their  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  newspapers  only  when  they 
catch  an  unusual  shot. 

Star  r^;>orters  on  the  local  staffs  of  mod 
newspapers  are  also  frequently  recognized 
with  by-lines.  But  local  photographers, 
almost  never. 

When  reporters’  by-lines  first  appeared, 
editors  thought  that  a  good  story  should  be 
rewarded  by  such  recognition,  it  would 
give  a  writer  pride  in  his  work  and  might 
inspire  greater  effort  in  him  and  others. 
’The  same  holds  true  for  photographers. 

Almost  all  pictures  by  war  photog¬ 
raphers  distributed  by  the  syndicates  carry 
the  name  of  the  photographer  on  the  back 
of  the  print.  ’There  is  no  question  about 
the  name  of  a  staff  man.  And  yet  these 
names  rarely  appear. 

The  Neto  York  News  has  started  to  credit 
its  local  men  for  pictures  nm  in  two-coluna 
size  or  larger.  This  recognition  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  create  an  ambition  on  the  staff 
to  produce  better  photographs. 

So  it  would  be  with  photographers  on 
other  newspaper  and  syndicate  staffs.  Pie- 
tur.es  now  play  an  important  role  in  the 
daily  newspaper  product  and  their  quality 
is  generally  good.  We  believe  the  quality 
would  improve  considerably  if  photog¬ 
raphers’  names  were  constantly  associated 
with  their  work.  Human  nature  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 

CANCER  CONTROL  MONTH 

IN  1938,  Congress  set  aside  April  as 

“Cancer  Control  Month.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society,  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  body,  is  endeavoring  to  raise 
$5,000,000  this  month  to  further  cancer 
research.  A  more  worthy  cause  for  news¬ 
papers  to  support  cannot  be  named. 

We  are  indebted  to  Aline  Benjamin. 
NEA  staff  writer,  for  her  column  tills 
week  revealing  that  cancer  is  responsiWe 
for  more  women’s  deaths  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  55  than  any  other  disease 
and  is  second  to  heart  disease  in  the  death 
toll  of  men.  “One  out  of  every  four 
women  over  35  and  one  out  of  every 
six  men  over  40  will  die  of  cancer  this 
year,”  she  writes,  “yet  30  to  50%  of 
cancer  deaths  are  needless,  say  the  Amer 
lean  Cancer  Society.”  That  is  an  ap¬ 
palling  outlook. 

In  1943  the  drive  for  infantile  paralysis 
netted  $6,000,000  and  in  1944  almost  $11.' 
000,000.  In  1943,  the  tuberculosis  drive 
collected  $9,000,000.  Yet  cancer  kills  three 
times  as  many  as  polio  and  TB. 

We  do  not  intend  to  belittle  the  im* 
portance  of  combatting  polio  and  TB  and 
the  necessity  for  those  monies  collected. 
But  in  comparing  the  dangers  we  believe 
the  importance  of  cancer  has  been  under 
played.  Surely  the  fight  against  this 
deadly  enemy  deserves  the  same  publlt 
attention  and  support  as  that'  given  to 
the  other  two,  and  newspapers  owe  it  to 
their  readers  to  give  them  these  facts. 


lOITOR  ft  FU  RLI  SHIR  far  April  14.  ItM 
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personal  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 

has  been  elected 
MENTIOW _  local  Moose  lod| 

CLIFFORD,  general  man-  KrlS^the^^h 

and  treasurer  of  the  J.  H.  In 

Z^y  Newspapers  Inc  which  business 

publishes  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Nichoi 

Kpttblicon,  has  been  granted  .  «‘chol 

(^authority  for  publishing  the  ^ 

Moer  by  directors  of  the  com-  West-Hollic 

SSy,  including  Uzal  H.  Marts, 

H.  Zerbey,  III,  and  Nel-  baby  boy,  Phili 
jOH  J.  Clayton.  Action  follows  15  at  Los 

the  recent  death  of  Col.  J.  H.  Edward  A.  Me 
Zerbey,  II-  appointed  execu 

John  H.  Biddle,  president  and  Asswiated  1 
editor  of  the  Huntingdon  ( Pa. )  r"®*  i"®’ 

jftvot,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  advisory  salvage  Ushers  represer 
committee  for  Pennsylvania’s  Lt.  Col.  A.  J 
defense  council  to  succeed  Col.  resumed  his  du: 
Zerbey.  >og  manager  o 

John  Wilbur  Jenkins,  Wash-  Trilmne  s 

initon  editor  in  1900-01  of  the 
RtUigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  visiting  aThysiSl  S 
in  Raleigh,  was  the  guest  of  ? 
honor  recently  at  a  supper  at- 
tended  by  other  newspaper  “old-  f' 

timers  ’  of  the  city.  John  A.  f®f,  returned  to 
Pam,  publisher  and  editor  of  ® 
the  Times,  was  host.  Jenkins  Clarence  L.  I 
vorked  on  seven  North  Carolina  appointed  advei 
newspapers  before  he  was  25,  or  ^e  Atlantic 
then  became  an  editor  of  the  World.  He  was  i 
Baltimore  Sun  tor  15  years.  e^er  of  the  Bri< 

.‘"VS ,h. L^^aSchiNj"; 

president  of  the  Monmouth  'Representatives. 
County  Press  Club  recently.  Miciwix  Fast 

Henry  S.  Wrenn,  publisher  of  c?aMil?atioL‘'fo 
theToItahossee  (Fla.)  Demount  K7and  earlle 
wM  recently  elected  president  .u_ 
of  the  Capitol  Press  Club,  or-  °u 
Zinization  of  newspaper  men  ^  advertising* 

r.'"'!,  h.'**’!?;  Ctofland  Shw 

D^»*’  1  been  appointed 

Petersburg  Times,  vlce-presi-  =  _  denartment 
dent,  and  Allen  Morris,  corre- 
spondent  tor  the  John  H.  Perry  "r^^zine. 
newspapers,  the  Miami  News  ..  Belle 

and  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  sec-  Ihe  last  two  yes 
retary-treasurer.  vertising  couns( 

Ralph  Millard,  publisher  of  Oes^M^nes  fla 
the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee,  and  Mrs.  TribiZ^  has  bw 
MiUard  are  parents  of  a  girl.  exSve  of  t^ 
lU,,  U„<U,  born  Mar.  .3.  “SSf^aSn'ey 

Arthur  Moore,  editor  of  the  lyric,,  Marfinvi 
Blominpton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph.  umnist  on  the 

IS  the  author  of  an  Atlantic _ _ 

Monthly  Press  book,  “The 
Farmer  and  the  Rest  of  Us,”  re-  rr^fl  •  •  •§. 

leased  this  month.  /  ^  j  JOffI  ttl 

Walter  Zipf  has  become  edi-  I  .  I  is/hse^l 
tor  of  the  Prescott  ( Ariz. )  Cou-  /  fw/  j 
ner,  while  his  wife.  Dorothy  M. 

Zn>p,  has  become  telegraph  edl- 
tor.  They  formerly  occupied 
similar  positions  on  the  Douglas  ^ 
(Ariz.)  Dispatch.  4  ^  J 

h  The  Business  Office 

H.  PHELPS  GATES,  circulation 
nunager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  been  Plj 
yarded  the  honorary  degree  of  raUl 
wter  of  Business  Administra- 
uon  by  Woodbury  College,  Los  nU 
Angeles,  where  prior  to '1942  he  |  [  |\V  •'^5^ 

WM  director  of  the  College  of  is  »  ^ 

Journalism  and  Advertising.  \ 

(«tes  earlier  conducted  his  own  ,  I 

advertising  agency  and  counts  ~l  \  — 

approximately  30  Southern  Cali-  1  \  ^ 

fomia  newspapers  on  which  he  I  .  Ij  \ 

“M  done  editorial  or  advertising  1  Trwli 
work.  Wire  fer 

Howard  F.  Merrill  of  the  dis-  Terai 

IDITOR  R  PURLIS.4IR  April  14.  im 


play  advertising  staff  of  the 
Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot, 
has  been  elected  governor  of  the 
local  Moose  lodge. 

Helen  Stone  on  April  13  cele¬ 
brated  the  25th  anniversary  of 
her  service  in  the  New  York 
News  business  department. 

R.  S.  Nicholson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Los  Angeles  manager 
for  West-Holliday,  publishers’ 
representatives,  is  the  father  of  a 
baby  boy,  Philip  Sinclair,  born 
Mar.  15  at  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  A.  McGahan  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  Associated  District  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Los  Angeles.  E.  Victor 
DeGott  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative. 

Lt.  Col.  A.  S.  Ginsburg  has 
resumed  his  duties  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scrantonian. 
He  was  recently  placed  on  the 
Army’s  inactive  list  because  of 
a  physical  disability.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  for  22  years  and 
had  returned  to  active  duty  in 
1941. 

Clarence  L.  Houser  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
World.  He  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Life,  and  prior  to  that  associated 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  John  Budd  Co.,  publishers’ 
representatives. 

Michael  Fast,  who  formerly 
covered  the  cosmetic  and  drug 
classifications  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  earlier  was  a  member 
of  the  retail  sales  department  of 
the  World-Telegram,  and  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Sheypping  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Life  Story 
magazine. 

Esther  Belle  MacGugin,  for 
the  last  two  years  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counselors  and  local 
rotogravure  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  been  made  account 
executive  of  the  Meneough  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Minneapolis. 

Miss  MacGugin  had  been  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Joplin  { Mo. ) 


Globe  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Montezuma  (la.)  Republi¬ 
can,  later  owner  and  editor  of 
three  weeklies,  in  Texas.  She 
established  and  operated  her 
own  financial  advertising  agency 
in  Cleveland. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROBERT  MOLLOY,  book  editor 

of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
written  his  first  novel,  “Pride’s 
Way,’’  which  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Literary  Guild  as  its  May 
selection  and  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  May  15. 
Molloy  has  been  associated  with 
the  Sun’s  editorial  and  book  de¬ 
partments  for  the  last  nine  years. 

Merlin  Johnson,  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Sun  before  going 
into  military  service  and  with 
the  Philadelphia  Record  since 
his  discharge,  transferred  re¬ 
cently  to  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Two  news  writers.  John 
Freund  and  Dennis  Dalton, 
have  been  added  to  NBC  News 
and  Special  Events.  Freund 
had  been  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  News,  then  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  prior  to  1941, 
and  Dalton,  who  joined  the  U.P. 
nine  years  ago,  had  been  bureau 
manager  in  Cincinnati,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  Cleveland. 

Veteran  of  four  and  one-half 
years  in  the  South  Pacific, 
Tommy  Reitz,  former  member 
of  the  maintenance  staff  at  the 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express,  has 
returned  to  civilian  life  as  a 
Courier  -  Express  reporter.  He 
served  in  Hawaii,  Guadalcanal 
and  New  Britain.  Donald  F. 
Ames,  born  in  Rochester  and  ed¬ 
ucated  in  Hawaii,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Courier- 
Express.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  Star- 
Bulletin.  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 
magazine.  Brisbane  (Aus.)  Sun, 
the  Guam  Recorder,  Walla- 
Walla,  Shanghai,  and  Hawaii 
magazine.  From  1941  to  1943, 
he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Hawaii  Sentinel  and  more  re¬ 
cently  an  ad  writer  in  Buffalo. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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the  MW  coRiic  p««*  faotar* 
oboat  aviatlea  aad  th« 
rataraiaf  sarvicaaMR 

Typical  of  Hiom  poport  aro  tho  San 
Francisco  Chronicit,  tha  Now  York  San. 
tho  Indianapolis  Nows,  tlw  St.  Loois 
Globa  Domocrat  and  Hio  Fort  Wayna 
Naws  Santinal.  Don't  overlook  AYER 
LANE  ...  it  is  a  natural! 
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YEAR 
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HARRY  lAKIR,  Maaaaar 

400  Writ  MaOisan  CMetoa  L  IHInaw 


UP  FRONT 
WITH 
AAAULDIN 

Since  UP  FRONT  WITH 
MAULDIN  was  first  released 
nationally,  one  year  ago,  it 
has  become  the  favorite  war 
cartoon  of  the  home  front  as 
well  as  the  fighting  fronts,  and 
Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin  has  been 
unanimously  acclaimed  “the 
greatest  cartoonist  to  emerge 
from  the  war.’' 

Appreciation  ot  the  top  job 
.Mauldin  is  doing  has  lieen  ac¬ 
centuated  recently  by  the 
storie.s  about  him  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  I'jvpninft  Post,  Life  and 
other  national  magazines.  But 
it’s  the  daily  cartoons  that 
speak  best  for  themselves. 
They  have  become  reeognized 
as  the  most  authentic  voice  of 
the  infantry. 

Orders  for  UP  FRONT  WITH 
MAULDIN  are  coming  in  fast 
and  the  feature  will  go  to  the 
first  newspaper  in  your  terri¬ 
tory  to  order  it.  For  samples 
and  terms,  wire  collect  to 

FEATU  RE 
SYNDICATE 

no  EAST  4tND  S1KST, 

NEW  YOUK  it;  N.Y. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  43 

Frank  Hyde,  former  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  BilUngM  (Mont.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  later  associate  sports 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal. 

Colley  S.  Baker,  veteran 
Philadelphia  and  Stroudsburg 
new^aper  man,  who  has  been 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Defense 
Council’s  salvage  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  secretary  of  WPB’s 
general  salvage  branch,  has  been 
named  head  of  a  new  unit  of  the 
various  salvage  and  conserva¬ 
tion  activities  of  WPB  in  the 
state.  The  merger  gives  Baker 
overall  direction  of  both  federal 
and  state  salvage  programs. 

Walter  N.  Hannum,  sports 
editor  of  the  Conshohocken 
( Pa. )  Recorder,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  a  half  century  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Ralph  Mittern,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  at  radio  station  WIP. 

W.  Dean  Moore  has  quit  his 

^ITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
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With  which  have  been  mersed:  The  Joar- 
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Boaaar  U.  Baowa,  Bdtter;  JaaoMiTH. 
WALKsa,  Mmagime  BdUsr;  Samusl 
Botrasa,  Ntwt  BdUtr;  Dwioxt  BsatSL. 
Mast  Busabbtx  Lasrbs,  Hbjm  M. 
Staunton,  Bbttt  FSazsu  Fseturtt. 
Jack  Paica.  T.  S.  lana,  W.  UtnaoeTON 
LsMsnm,  Frank  E.  FRaojiAN,  CanTribui- 
BdU^t;  ViaaiNtA  Brown.  JLihraoaa. 
Jamrs  Wriomt  Brown,  Jr.,  PaMukcr; 
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KaaNRt^  Mmrkttine  and  Rtttmreh  Mam- 
seer;  (iBoaea  H.  Stratr,  Cireuimhem 
Mtmmerr;  Frank  McCarb,  CImitifed  and 
Placement  Manager. 
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W.  Dukk,  Carreepandent. _ 

PaeiBc  Caaet  Carretpemient:  Harry  Wi^ 
SON,  8408  RateeU  St.,  Betimicy,  Cri 
Talaphooc  ThmuwaO  98M;  Dohalr  E. 
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Pac^  Caaet  Admertiemg  Repretemtattae-. 
Duacaa  A.  Soott,  MiOe  BaOdiag,  Baa 
Fraaaiaee  4;  Taleahoac,  Sutter  1393; 
aad  408  Pertkimg  Sgaaee  BaBdam.  Lm 
Aaeelas  13;  TdephaDa,  MiihlBaa  0981. 
fandan  0giae:  Vrba  CKAaatJn,  Man¬ 
ager.  “Dewnalaas.’'  Barnat  Gata  T  ana. 

ArMer,  Haata,  EwidRad.  _ 
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RdTaaast  U^ted  States  aad  Mead  Fae- 
aaaaiaaa,  $4  per  Tear;  Ctaada,  84.59; 
Btailea,  $8,  iadudli^  pear  heafc  uamBar. 


job  as  night  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  to  join 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram.  Sigurd 
Hagen  has  taken  over  Moore’s 
old  job  at  the  News  and  Bert 
Coleman  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Hagen.  ’The  father  and 
son  combination  of  George  and 
Ray  Zacharias.  of  the  News, 
covering  the  prison  break  at  the 
Eastern  State  penitentiary,  got 
them  a  double  byline. 

Del  Brandt,  sports  editor  of 
the  Vinelond  (N.  J.)  Times-Jour- 
nal,  was  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Cumberland  County  sports 
writers  who  sponsored  a  basket¬ 
ball  game  between  an  all-scho¬ 
lastic  team,  and  the  Millville. 
N.  J.,  Army  Air  Base  squad  to 
set  up  a  fund  for  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  base. 

F^ank  (Duke)  Adamshick, 
veteran  sports  writer  for  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Times  and  recently  a 
city  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
News,  is  associated  with  the 
Gibbs  and  Flournoy  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  Toledo.  Mark  V. 
Hannaford.  Times  artist  for 
more  than  20  years,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Vickerstaff  Commercial  Art 
Agency,  Toledo.  He  worked 
chiefly  as  an  editorial  artist  a* 
the  Times,  specializing  in  the  art 
gravure  section.  Joe  Augustine 
of  Columbus,  has  replaced  him 
on  the  art  staff. 

’The  Toledo  (O. )  Times  staff 
recently  honored  Luther  O. 
Harshman  on  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  paper.  He  joined 
the  staff  in  1920,  was  appointed 
city  editor  in  1923,  a  position  he 
held  until  1938,  when  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor.  Harshman  also  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  dinner  given  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  paper. 

Eleanor  (  Mickey  )  Moran,  for¬ 
mer  radio  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  Lima  ( O. )  News 
editorial  department. 

George  V.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  Albion  College 
alumni  club. 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  sports  editor 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  spoke  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Jackson  bowling 
league. 

Charles  L.  Egenroad,  political 
writer  on  the  South  Bend  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  St.  Joseph  County  Aviation 
Commission  and  served  as  its 
president,  has  resigned  from  the 
commission. 

Russell  Kay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  ths  Florida  News  Service, 
has  issued  his  first  number  of  the 
Florida  Newspaper  News. 

Jimmy  Jones,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  sports  and  feature  writer  on 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  news 
bureau.  Jones  was  recently  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  after  15  months’  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  public  relations  and 
classification  specialist. 

Frank  Eugene  Taylor.  Jr.,  for 
the  past  16  years  a  member  of 
the  Richmond  AP  staff,  has  been 


transferred  to  Washington.  He 
had  previously  worked  on  the 
Columbia  ( S.  C. )  Record  and  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

After  two  years  on  Iceland  as 
base  censor,  Lt.  Gordon  A.  Sa¬ 
bine  has  returned  to  civilian 
duties  as  instructor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  In 
addition  to  about  eight  years  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Lynchburg 
I  Va. )  News  and  Advance  and 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  he  has  done  consider¬ 
able  free  lance  feature  writing. 

D.  A.  H.  ( Buzz )  Walker,  ^>orts 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register,  has  been  named 
commissioner  by.  the  Mobile 
Amateur  Softball  Federation, 
just  organized. 

Robert  W.  Root,  for  eight 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  special  correspondent  on 
the  staff  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  will  leave  about 
June  1  to  assume  his  new  posi¬ 
tion.  His  wife  and  son  will  join 
him  after  the  war. 

Catherine  Martin,  formerly 
with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
has  joined  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal  to  do  general  as¬ 
signments.  Miss  Martin  is  a 
daughter  of  Bishop  William  Mar¬ 
tin  of  the  Methodist  Church,  now 
of  Topeka,  formerly  of  Dallas. 

William  B.  Sherrill  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  San  Antonio 
(’Tex.)  News  reportorial  staff  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review. 
Just  before  leaving  he  married 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Sadler  of  San 
Antonio.  Ralph  Miller  has  re¬ 
joined  the  News  reportorial  staff 
after  some  time  in  the  employ  of 
a  shipbuilding  concern  at  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Galveston. 

Nancy  Flood,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Prescott 
( Ariz. )  Courier,  more  recently 
with  the  Arizona  Beverage  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  publicity  staff 
of  the  Arizona  (Grapefruit  Pro¬ 


gram  Committee  and  the  OtH- 
fornia  Desert  Grapefruit  Indw. 
try  Board  in  Phoenix. 

Frances  Ray  Willuus,  re 
porter  on  the  Phoenix  AriiMi 
Republic,  is  engaged  to  marrT 
Lt.  ( jg )  Frank  (Gollins.  a  veteran 
of  Navy  air  force  duty  in  th* 
South  Pacific. 

Gordon  Cummings,  who  spent 
a  year  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Francisco  News,  then  took 
leave  of  absence  to  tackle  ranch 
life,  has  returned  to  his  old  job 
at  the  News.  Cummings  wu  at 
one  time  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
old  New  York  World. 

’Telegraph  Editor  O.  H.  p. 
King,  for  20  years  a  Pomom 
( Cal. )  Progress  -  Bulletin  em¬ 
ploye,  join^  the  AP  at  San 
Francisco  April  9. 

Charles  Bishop,  veteran  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Southam  ncwi- 
papers  of  Canada  and  dean  ot 
the  Parliamentary  preu  gallery 
in  Ottawa,  has  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Inter 
national  Mark  Twain  Society  In 
recognition  of  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.’’ 

Reuben  Markham,  Balkan  cor 
respondent  for  the  Chrtitks 
Science  Monitor  for  many  yetn, 
headed  the  list  of  speakers  for 
the  Town  Hall  People’s  Congrea 
this  week.  Also  on  the  panel 
was  Basil  Vlavianos.  editor  of 
the  Greek  language  daily  Na¬ 
tional  Herald. 

Edward  E.  Jaffee  and  FtABCB 
J.  Mahaney  have  been  promoted 
to  the  copy  desk  at  the  I<v*a 
(Mass.)  Item.  Jaffee  is  slot  man 
and  serves  as  theater  edUot. 
Mahaney  is  writing  a  weekly 
financial  column.  “Market 
Weathervanes,”  which  he  used 
to  write  at  the  old  Boitoii 
Transcript.  _ 

With  the  Colors 

MAJ.  FRANK  KEEN,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont) 
Spectator,  on  loan  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army,  has  been  appointed 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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BATTING  AVERAGE! 


THE  GUMPS  in  the  “Contin¬ 
uing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readings”  made  in  21  citiee 
^  in  which  they  appear,  show  an 
average  readership  rating  of: 

MEN  62.2%  . .  .WOMEN  61.8J{ 


For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  -  PHONE  -  WIRE 
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Th«n  they  Ailed  the  outer  tub 
with  ice,  the  kettle  with  ice-cream 
mix,  cranked  the  one-lunger,  put 
the  jeeb  in  high  and  let  her  whirl. 
In  half  an  hour,  they  had  to  shift 
into  low.  In  40  minutes  ntore,  the 
mixture  was  so  stiff  it  stopped 
the  entrine.  And  there  in  the 
stcamins  jungle,  they  enjoyed  ^0 
gallons  of  the  smoothest,  ^dest 
ice  cream  you  ever 


Ice  Cream?  Gan  Do! 


True  to  their  motto,  “Can  Do,”  Seabees 
in  the  South  Pacific  build  ingenious 
ice  cream  machines  from  salvage  ma¬ 
terials.  The  clipping  and  picture* 
above  show  you  how  one  job  was  done. 

Many  another  American  outfit  has 
invented  strange  freezers  in  far  places 

—  adapting  old  oil  drums  to  new  duties 

—  bending  pipe  around  palm  stumps 
for  cooling  coils.  Sailors  have  pa¬ 
tiently  scrape^  frost  off  ship  refrigera¬ 
tion  lines  to  make  ice  cream. 

Why?  Because  ice  cream  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  home  and  a  tonic  to  morale. 
Because  it’s  not  only  good  to  eat,  but 
good  for  the  men  who  eat  it.  Ice  cream 


is  a  valuable  food,  rich  in  vitamins 
and  calcium,  like  the  creamy  milk  from 
which  it’s  made. 

We’re  glad  we’ve  been  able  to  ship 
so  many  tons  of  ice  cream  ingredients 
to  boys  like  these  overseas.  We’re 
grateful  for  your  patient  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  the  limited  sup¬ 
ply  left  at  home. 

Meanwhile.  National  Dairy  Labora¬ 
tories  have  been  busy  developing  dairy 
products  in  new  forms  that  will  l>e  as 
useful  in  peace  as  they  are  in  war.  All 
of  them  help  bring  to  you  and  your 
family  the  good  health  inherent  in  milk 
—  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NAnOlUl  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFIUATEO  COMPANIES 


*Th€  Navy  had  no  official  photos,  to  toe  built  this  careful  reproduction. 
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School  Research 
Guides  Papers  in 
Reader  Interest 


By  Maricm  Bralcmd 

Minneapolis  Minn.,  April  »— 
Minneapolit  Star '  Jourwl  and 
Tribuna  msnsfement  is  meeting 
its  research  problems  by  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Research  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Research  Division  was  or¬ 
ganized  IS  months  ago,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1944,  on  the  basis  of  a  grant 
of  funds  by  the  university’s 
Board  of  Regents  and  with  a 
grant  of  |7,000  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

l%e  Division  has  been  an¬ 
swering  down-to-earth  questions 
for  the  Star-Journal  and  iSrlb- 
une.  What  are  people  really 
reading?  What  are  their  fa¬ 
vorite  features?  What  kind  of 
pictures  do  they  look  at  most 
often?  Do  they  flnish  reading 
news  stories  that  Jump  from  the 
front  page?  What  do  the  read¬ 
ers  think  of  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  policies?  Is  carrier  serv¬ 
ice  satijfactory?  Do  they  think 
they  are  getting  unbiased  news? 

At-Home  Ccdls 

The  interviewer  calls  on  the 
respondent  in  hit  home,  goes 
through  a  copy  of  the  paper 
with  him,  page  by  page,  and 
asks  him  to  indicate  the  Items 
he  saw,  also  how  much  oi  each 
story  or  feature  was  read,  and 
marks  the  items  accordingly. 
After  the  papers  are  returned 
to  the  Reseai^  Division  office, 
tabulators  go  through  the 
papers  and  record  on  a  master 
paper  the  number  of  times  each 
story,  feature,  or  picture  was 
seen  or  read,  and  if  read, 
whether  it  was  read  all  the  way 
through  or  only  in  part.  Per¬ 
centages  that  saw,  re^  any,  or 
read  all  of  the  story  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  men,  women,  and  the 
total  sample.  The  percentage 
that  read  any  of  a  story  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  “readership”  of  that 
story. 

The  effects  of  such  surveys 
have  been  many:  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  in  the  inside 
pages,  more  care  in  the  format, 
use  of  pictures,  and  method  of 
presentation  in  general.  Cau¬ 
tion  is  being  exercised  in  the 
use  of  breu-overs,  since  the 
surveys  showed  a  marked  drop 
in  the  readership  of  that  portion 
of  a  story  which  was  broken 
over  from  the  front  page.  A 
number  of  changes  were  made 
with  the  idea  of  building  up 
comic  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  readership 
surveys,  the  Division  has  con¬ 
ducted  attitude  and  information 
surveys  by  the  questionnaire 
method. 

The  university  already  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  an  FM 
permit  and  is  making  provision 
in  its  blueprints  for  television 
and  facsimile. 

Occasionally  special  groups  of 
people  have  been  sampled  for 
their  opinions  on  various  ques¬ 
tions. 


A  third  t3T)e  of  research  is 
the  scientific  survey  of  public  PERSONALS 
opinions  on  important  current  44 

issues,  the  Minnesoto  PoU  of  _ continued  from  page  44 

Public  (pinion,  directed  by  ^  ^ 

Lloyd  Borg,  with  offices  in  the  brigade  major  at  Calgary,  Alta. 
Star-Joumal-Tribime  building.  He  was  formerly  brigade  major 
The  Division  is  concerned  Newfoundland  and  was  home 
with  such  matters  as  the  con-  ®  30-day  leave  before  leaving 
struction  of  the  cross-section  of  bis  new  post, 
the  Minnesota  population,  keep-  S/Scr.  Eo  Monk,  formerly 
ing  this  cross-section  up-to-date,  with  the  Washington  Pott  and 
checking  the  Poll  of  Public  Washington  AP  bureau,  is  now 
Opinion  sample  for  represents-  on  duty  with  the  Army  Service 
tiveness,  and  statistical  analyses  Forces  Training  Center  PRO, 
of  results  obtained  on  the  opin-  Camp  Lee,  Va. 


ion  questions. 


Wilbur  Martin,  recently  on 


*  the  AP  staff  in  Dallas,  has  re- 

in  comparative  burned  to  San  Antonio  and  en- 
metoods  of  sampUng:  for  ex-  Army, 

ample,  does  the  pinpoint  «  a  <114  —  1  •. 

method  of  questioning  one  per-  Bob  All^n.  on  "^litary  le^e 


son  in,  say,  every  third  house  assistant  sporte  ^itor  of  ^ 
in  an  area  yield  more  reliable  b®* 

or  at  least  different  results  from  bi  France  for  duty  with 

questioning  the  same  number  of  ibe  Infantry. 


persons  selected  by  the  inter- 


Lt.  Maurice  Savage,  former 


viewer  from  assigned  age,  sex,  drama  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
and  economic  groups  ( the  ( Cal. )  Union,  and  Lt.  Theodore 
method  of  "stratification”)?  Thomey,  former  Union  reporter. 
Some  results,  still  inconclusive,  are  recovering  from  wounds  suf- 
were  obtained.  fered  in  the  Iwo  Jima  action. 

m  Savage,  who  holds  the  Silver 

FioM  Tnina  Star  Medal,  previously  had  been 

*  T  •  wounded  at  Saipan. 

At  Chicago  Initiation  s/sgt.  tony  smith,  usmc 

Chicago,  April  11 — Marshall  combat  correspondent,  one  of 
Field,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  five  ex-newspaper  men  who 
Chicago  Sun,  was  initiated  as  a  radioed  from  the  Pacific  ‘Two: 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Red-Hot  Rock”  in  the  cur- 
professional  Journalistic  fratern-  rent  issue  of  Collier's,  is  a  for- 
ity,  at  the  annual  Founders’  Day  mer  Philadelphia  Bulletin  staff 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Headline  writer  and  the  son  of  G.  Scott 


Club  of  SDX  here  tonight. 


Smith,  president  and  publisher 


Others  Initiated  inclined  Clem  of  the  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican. 
Randau,  Sun  business  manager;  Cpl.  Harry  J.  McLaughlin, 
John  Graham  Dowling,  Sun  war  erstwhile  member  of  the  news 
correspondent;  Robert  E.  Ken-  staff  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
nedy,  Chicago  Timet  editorial  is  a  combat  correspondent  with 
page  editor:  Robert  F,  Hur-  the  94th  Infantry  Divn.  of  Gen- 
leigh,  WBBM  news  commentator,  eral  Patton’s  Third  Army, 
and  Arnold  Gingrich,  editor  of  sgt.  Howard  Y.  Nice,  former 
Etmire.  ,  ,  ,  composing  room  foreman  of  the 

Dtmllng  was  the  principal  Doylestoum  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
shaker  at  the  dinner,  Klating  j^as  lateiy  been  stationed  in  Eire. 


his  experiences  during  the  past 


three  years  in  coverini  the  war  Second  Lt,  Ross  B.  Lehman. 
to  toe  Paeffif  USAAF,  is  greeting  former  asso- 

Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the 
Sun’s  London  bureau,  here  to 

cov#r  Ihp  Sfln  rcpfltrifttCu  On  1X10  Grips 

enw  rweivtd  S  SDX  Sm-  bolm.  He  lost  a  leg  as  a  result 
for  of  injuries  received  during  a  raid 


sional  achievement  award  for 

foreign  correspondence  in  1943.  enmy  terrain  in  Europe. 

■  Sgt.  Barnes  Compton  of  the 

_  _ _  ^  New  York  News  advertising 

lour  Anny  C^entors  staff,  more  recently  of  the  77th 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  9 — Train-  Divn.,  Philippine  Islands,  was 
ing  being  received  at  the  Field  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Artillery  Replacement  Training  field  recently  after  receiving  the 
Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  was  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
surveyed  recently  by  eight  service.  Recently  drafted  from 
newspaper  representatives  mak-  the  News  editorial  department 
ing  their  first  stop  on  a  tour  of  were  Len  Scandur,  a  makeup 
Army  training  installations.  The  editor;  Bob  Cotter  of  the  art  de¬ 


reporters  included  Ruel  S. 
Moore,  United  Press;  John 


partment,  and  Bob  Hays,  studio. 
First  Lt.  Walton  F.  Deming. 


Luter,  Time  magazine;  Robert  former  advertising  manager  of 
Armstrong,  St.  Louis  Globe-  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star,  has 
Democrat;  Travis  Hedrick.  Fed-  been  attached  to  the  headquar- 
erated  Press;  Ben  Pearse,  Wash-  tens  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  F. 
ington  Star;  R.  B.  Cochran,  Bal-  Marquat  as  a  PRO  for  the  14to 
timore  Sun;  Joe  Hurst,  Chicago  Anti-aircraft  Command. 

Tribune,  and  Red  U.  Ross,  CIO  flying  Officer  Charles  Le- 

SESNE,  RCAF,  is  missing  in  action 
_  i.  sr*  over  Germany.  When  commis- 

rronen  Fapers  on  View  sioned  he  was  on  the  editorial 
Chicago,  April  10 — French  un-  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
derground  newspapers  circu-  Observer.  He  is  a  brother  of 
lated  during  toe  German  occu-  Henry  Lesesne  of  toe  Atlanta 
pation  are  on  display  at  the  In-  Maj.  Ted  G.  McDowell,  PRO 
ternational  Relations  Center  in  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  managing 
Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  editor  on  leave  of  toe  Beckley 
the  Chicago  Sun.  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald,  is  con¬ 


fined  to  toe  regiment  hospital  at 
Fort  Knox  with  a  heart  aUtnant 

F/O  Bill  Jacoby,  fonnerh 
with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Stet* 
Journal  circulation  departmem 
has  be«i  reported  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  over  Cilermany  since  Mar.  19. 
He  was  pilot  of  a  P-27  Thunder¬ 
bolt  bas^  in  Italy. 

Pauline  Whittincton,  BritiA- 
born  former  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Sun,  to  John  Mooai 
Urquhart  Tait,  for  two  years  a 
member  of  toe  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  London  bureau,  on 
April  8  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Somerville  Grosvenoi, 
former  r^orter  for  the  New 
York  News,  later  on  the  stall  o( 
Life  magazine,  soon  to  Lt  (j|) 
Dwight  Edwards  Robinson,  Jr 
USN,  in  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Ely,  former  Plioe- 
mx  (Ariz.)  Gazette  reporter,  to 
Cpl.  John  Carter  Mouer,  grand¬ 
son  qf  a  former  Arizona  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  Phoenix. 

James  Donnell,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cold- 
water  ( Mich. )  Reporter,  who  is 
with  the  ISto  AAF  in  toe  Euro¬ 
pean  theater,  has  been  promoted 
from  second  to  first  lieutenant 

Paul  Boyden,  assistant  cashier 
of  toe  Jackson  (Mich.)  Cttizea- 
Patriot,  formerly  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  entered  the 
armed  forces  at  Detroit  Aprii  9. 

Herbert  Gordon,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  toe  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  now  news  editor  of 
radio  station  KLO  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  been  accepted  for 
Army  service  and  is  awaiting 
induction. 

Flight  Lt.  C.  M.  DEcuRn, 
former  sports  editor,  Quebec 
L’Action  Catholique,  is  back  in 
Canada  iffter  10  months  in 
Europe  following  D-Day  and 
will  take  over  as  French  chief 
of  public  relations  after  a  30-day 
leave  with  his  wife  in  this  city. 
He  will  serve  under  Wing 
Commander  Rod  MeInnis  in 
Ottawa. 


Wedding  Bells 

LAWRENCE  R.  SARRA,  in 
charge  of  national  advertising 
on  toe  Aurora  ( Ill. )  Beacon- 
News,  and  Joan  Ruth  Torranci. 
formerly  of  the  Beacon-News 
advertising  staff. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 

I  / 


JOURNAL-TIMES 

’<ACINE  WISCONSIN 


(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald,  is  con- 
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Negro  Player  Tryout 
Stirs  Baseball  Writers 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


HIGH  journalistic  drama  was 

played  this  week  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  New  York  baseball  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  unlikely  setting  of  a 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  spring  train¬ 
ing  camp. 

How  you  saw  the  plot  de¬ 
pended  on  where  you  sat. 
Michael  Gaven  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  saw  it  this 
way: 

“West  Point,  April  7 — Base¬ 
ball  history  was  made  in  the 
Army  field  house  here  today 
when  Branch  Rickey,  president 
of  the  Dodgers,  gave  tryouts  to 
two  colored  players.  .  . 

A  wrathful  Mr.  Rickey,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  interested  in  his¬ 
tory.  He  saw  the  piece  as  "a 
conspiracy  to  make  me  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  publicity  stunt  ...  to 
use  me  as  a  tool  for  a  newspaper 
promotion.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  been  double-crossed  by  a 
newspaper  man  as  I  was  double- 
crossed  yesterday  afternoon.  .  ." 

'Everything  Happens  .  .  .* 

To  which  the  baseball  writers 
sojourning  in  the  camp  added  a 
resentful  “amen” — and  in  voices 
slightly  tinged  with  awe  told 
each  other  once  again,  “Every¬ 
thing  happens  in  the  Dodgers’ 
camp.” 

The  curtain  rose  on  this  story 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  6  when 
Joe  Bostic,  colored  sports  editor 
of  New  York’s  Harlem  weekly 
People’M  Voice,  bolstered  by 
Jimmy  Smith  of  the  Negro 
PittMburgh  Courier,  Harold  Stov¬ 
all,  Associated  Negro  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Nat  Low,  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker, 
walked  in  on  a  Dodger  practice 
session  with  two  Negro  baseball 
players  in  tow  for  whom  Bostic 
demanded  tryouts. 

Consternation  swept  the 
Dodger  camp  like  indignation  at 
a  Sunday  school  picnic  when 
someone  “spikes”  the  punch. 

’This  was  not  com^y,  how¬ 
ever.  The  action  was  conducted 
with  the  tenseness  of  racial  fric¬ 
tion  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon 
in  Chicago’s  Southside. 

And  to  an  innocent  Editor  & 
Publisher  bystander,  who  had 
wandered  into  the  camp  to  do  a 
sort  of  spring  fever  story  on  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  baseball 
writer,  it  seemed  motivated  by 
elements  of  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise. 

Bostic  sets  the  stage  this  way: 

‘“The  major  leagues  have  al¬ 
ways  claimed  they  have  no  rule 
excluding  Negro  ball  players. 
Yet  no  Negroes  have  ever  played 
with  them.  To  charges  of  prej¬ 
udice  they  have  a  standard  an¬ 
swer:  ‘Prejudice?  You  don’t 
know  whether  we’re  prejudiced 
or  not  because  no  Negroes  have 
ever  tried  to  break  into  the 
majors.’ 

“So  finally  I  just  decided. 
‘Well,  let’s  see  what  will  happen 
when  they  do.’  I  arranged  with 
a  couple  of  players  to  come  up 
here,  and  I  put  them  in  my  car 
and  drove  them  up.” 


The  players  whom  Bostic 
brought  to  the  Dodger  camp  are 
stars  in  Negro  leagues — ’Terris 
McDuffie,  a  right-handed  pitcher 
for  the  Newark  Eagles  of  the 
Negro  National  League,  and 
Dave  (Showboat)  Thomas,  first 
baseman  for  the  New  York 
Cubans. 

Says  Bostic:  ‘“rhey  told  me 
‘Only  players  whom  our  scouts 
have  seen  are  invited  to  camp.’ 
I  said,  ‘With  all  their  seeing, 
your  scouts  apparently  have 
never  seen  a  Negro  player — be¬ 
cause  none  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vited. 

“  ‘Why  not  try  these  players 
out?  Your  situation  is  desperate. 
You  have  no  players  and  you’re 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  fin¬ 
ishing  in  the  second  division  or 
maybe  the  cellar.  If  you’re 
afraid  a  disciplinary  or  racial 
problem  might  arise  here  as  the 
result  of  playing  my  boys,  take 
any  three  men  off  the  bench,  let 
the  rest  of  your  players  go  to 
the  club  house,  make  up  an  in¬ 
field  with  ’Thomas  at  first  base, 
and  let  McDuffie  work  for  30 
minutes.  We’ll  abide  by  your 
judgment.’ 

'Can't  Be  Done* 

‘"They  told  me.  ‘It  can’t  be 
done.’  ’Then  they  said  Mr. 
Rickey  would  have  lunch  with 
us.” 

Somehow,  Bostic  emerged 
from  that  luncheon  meeting 
with  Rickey’s  promise  of  a  try¬ 
out  for  the  two  ball  players  on 
the  following  day.  To'the  base¬ 
ball  writers  who  clustered 
around  to  ask  what  gave,  Rickey 
replied,  ”No  comment.”  It  had 
been  agreed  by  Bostic  and  him. 
he  said,  that  no  publicity  was  to 
attend  the  workouts. 

Accepting  this  agreement  in 
good  faith,  declare  the  sports 
writers,  they  did  not  file  a  story 
to  their  papers.  Hence  their  in¬ 
dignation  knew  practically  no 
bounds,  when  on  the  following 
morning,  they  picked  up  the 
New  York  papers  to  find  the 
story  told  in  full. 

At  a  press  conference  they 
smouldered  and  occasionally 
threw  off  smoke  and  hot  ashes 
while  Rickey  denounced  Bostic 
in  round  terms.  “I  was  forced 
into  this  thing  against  my  will,” 
he  stormed.  “If  it  weren’t  for 
the  racial  aspect  I  could  have 
taken  it  in  stride.  I  won’t  be 
the  party  to  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  stunt.  I  won’t  be  a  tool  in 
a  plot  to  force  me  to  do  some¬ 
thing  I  wouldn’t  ordinarily  do.” 

It  looked  as  though  the  try¬ 
outs  might  be  cancelled.  ’Then, 
into  the  smoke  and  fumes  of 
hostility  walked  Bostic,  Photog¬ 
rapher  Stovall,  and  Jimmy  Smith 
of  the  Courier. 

A  semi-circle  of  resentful 
sports  writers  fixed  Bostic  with 
a  stare.  “Joe,”  rumbled  Mr. 
Rickey,  “when  we  left  the  table 
yesterday  we  had  agreed  that 
what  had  transpired  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  was  off  the  record.  This 


morning  the  newspapers  have 
the  story  of  your  being  up  here. 
Only  a  person  who  sat  at  that 
table  yesterday  could  know  the 
facts.  .  .  .” 

Added  a  sports  writer,  re¬ 
proachfully,  “Joe,  you  guaran¬ 
teed  protection  to  us  if  we  held 
up  the  story.” 

Replied  Bostic,  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  “Where  the  leak  is  I 
frankly  don’t  know.” 

“A1  Laney’s  story  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  says  you  talked 
to  him  on  the  phone.” 

‘"That’s  true.  I  spoke  to  Laney 
on  the  phone.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  nobody  else  spoke  to  him.” 

Said  Rickey,  “I  would  assume 
that  the  story  was  given  out  by 
somebody  who  sat  at  that  lunch¬ 
eon  table  yesterday.” 

“Mr.  Rickey,  you  have  a  right 
to  assume  what  you  want.” 

Declared  Bostic  later,  “I 
didn’t  argue  this  thing  out  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  want  to  confuse 
the  main  issue.  I  didn’t  say  a 
lot  of  things  I  could  have.  .  .  .” 

“What  I  want  to  know,”  said 
Rickey,  “is  how  these  tryouts 
shall  be  held.  ’The  writers  here 
have  agreed  they  should  be  held 
in  the  usual  way — that  is,  in 
private.  But  what  will  you  write 
about  it?  I  don’t  want  you  say¬ 
ing  they  were  held  ‘in  secret.’ 
Are  you  willing  that  they  be  pri¬ 
vate  without  your  saying  they 

“Well,  Mr.  Rickey,  after  all 
I’m  your  guest  here.  .  .  .” 

“No  you’re  not.  You  came 
here  iminvlted.  and  didn’t  even 
have  the  courtesy  to  tell  us  you 
were  coming.” 

“That  was  yesterday.  But 
you  Invited  me  to  come  today. 
You’re  my  host.” 

‘"That’s  true.  Today  I’m  your 
host.  So  what  are  you  going  to 
insist  on — that  the  tryouts  be 
public?” 

“Mr.  Rickey,  if  you  give  me 
the  privilege  of  insisting,  I  shall 
insist  that  the  newspaper  men  be 
permitted  to  view  the  tryouts.” 

At  the  West  Point  field  house, 
an  hour  later,  sports  writers  saw 
McDuffie  and  Thomas  work  out 
in  the  white  home  uniforms  of 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers — the  first 
time  in  baseball  history  that 
Negroes  had  worn  the  uniforms 
of  a  major  league  ball  team. 
’The  tenseness  of  a  ninth-inning 
rally  with  two  out  and  the  win¬ 
ning  run  on  base  pervaded  the 
huge  pavilion.  Rickey  strode 
orfto  the  diamond. 

"Here  It  Is.  Joe" 

“Let’s  go,”  he  said.  McDuffie 
stepped  into  the  pitcher’s  box. 
“Here  it  is,  Joe,”  Stovall  called 
to  Bostic  excitedly. 

“Swish  .  .  .  pop!”  McDuffie’s 
first  throw  split  the  plate. 
Rickey  was  standing  a  little  to 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  catcher, 
the  sports  writers  ranged  in  back 
of  the  net. 

“Swish  .  .  .  pop!” 

“A  little  less  stuff,  McDuffie,” 
called  Rickey. 

“S-s-s-s  .  .  .  pop!” 

“He’s  good  for  20  games  in  the 
majors,”  commented  one  sports 
scrivener. 

“S-s-s-s  .  .  .  pop!” 

’Then  occurred  an  incident  that 
carried  dangerous  possibilities. 

At  a  session  with  his  players 
that  morning  Rickey  had  warned 


them,  “Don’t  throw  a  ball  any. 
where  near  these  Negro  playen. 
If  you  should  hit  one  of  them  it 
would  be  misunderstood,  and 
there  would  be  hell  to  pay.” 

Now  McDuffie  went  to  the 
plate  to  bat.  A  nervous  youni 
speedball  pitcher,  with  a  ball 
that  whipped  through  the  air 
like  a  white  rocket,  cut  looat 
with  a  delivery  that  sped  straight 
for  McDuffie's  head. 

The  sports  scribes  gasped  ai  a 
thoroughly  scared  McDuffie  M 
on  his  face  to  avoid  the  pitch. 

“Take  that  pitcher  out  of 
there!”  screamed  Rickey. 

The  embarrassed  young  man 
in  the  pitcher’s  box  studied  the 
ground  for  a  moment,  however, 
then  continued  to  pitch  to  the 
Negro  hitter  without  further  in¬ 
cident.  There  followed  a  brief 
tryout  of  Thomas,  Rickey  dic¬ 
tating  to  his  secretary  through¬ 
out. 

“That’s  all,”  he  shouted,  after 
almost  an  hour.  And  to  his  sec¬ 
retary:  “Get  those  notes  typed 
up  and  distributed  to  the  ball 
field  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

In  the  midst  of  a  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Dodgers  and  West 
Point,  in  which  the  Dodgers  took 
a  businesslike  trimming  and  the 
writers  wrote  their  stories  in  a 
whistling  wind  that  fairly  blew 
the  paper  out  of  their  t3r^writ- 
ers,  Rickey’s  notes  on  the  try¬ 
outs  were  passed  out.  .  .  . 

“McDUFFIE,  TERRIS  ...  A 
colored  boy  .  .  .  Control  is  not 
bad,  in  fact  I  should  say  his  con¬ 
trol  is  very  good.  .  .  .  Fast  ball  is 
good  and  his  curve  ball  also  is 
good.  Crocker  worked  out  at 
the  same  time.  More  speed,  bet¬ 
ter  changes,  no  comparison  in 
prospective  ability  for  the  major 
league.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  Qui^ 
for  many  years  president  of  the 
Boston  club,  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  workout.  He  is 
considered  an  excellent  judge  of 
players  and  said,  "The  boy  has 
fair  stuff  in  every  way,  but  I 
saw  nothing  exceptional.  .  .  .’  I 
asked  Durocher  his  opinion  and 
he  said  that  he  had  half-a-dozen 
boys  in  camp  who  had  more  stuff 
than  McDuffie.  .  .  .  He  later  hit 
Showed  power  but  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pitcher  against  the  curve 
ball.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
of  this  pitcher. 

“THOMAS,  DAVE  . .  .  Another 
colored  boy.  .  .  ,  On  what  he 
showed  me  in  this  workout  I 
could  not  be  interested  even  if 
he  were  24  instead  of  34.” 
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Rjrmi  Af — >«ifl  C>iiip— y.  Son  Di«9«  —  AA*mb*r,  Aircraft  War  Rro^wctian  CownA  Imc 
DESIGNERS  AND  tUllDERS  OF  NAVY  FIGHTING  PLANES  AND  EXHAUST  MANIFOLD  SYSTEMS 


Faster,  Lighter  Aircraft,  Greater  Pay  Loads 
through  New  Techniques  in  Processing 
Aluminum  Alloys... 


How  to  develop  airplanes  capable  of  carrying  greater  pay  loads 
at  higher  speeds  by  reducing  structural  weight  ?  That’s  the  aer¬ 
onautical  engineer’s  basic  problem. 

To  accomplish  this  end  could  a  metal  be  found  which  had  the 
lightness  of  Aluminum  and  the  strength  of  steel?  Yes,  Alu¬ 
minum  alloys  could  be  post-aged  to  give  them  this  much  desired 
strength.  But,  the  process  so  reduced  the  corrosion  resistance  of 
the  metal  that  full  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  ^ 

Ryan  metallurgists  tackled  the  problem  and  came  up  with  a 
procedure  which  yields  a  light  corrosion-resistant  alloy  with  the 
strength  of  low  carbon  steel. 

Ryan  engineers  have  been  first  to  make  full  use  of  this  weight- 
saving  development  in  the  design  and  construction  of  aircraft. 
This  advantage,  which  adds  to  the  deadliness  of  American  war¬ 
planes,  will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  peacetime  planes  of  the 
future. 


THa  FROaUM:  How  to  lake  advantage  ol  the  extra  strength 
imparted  to  Alclad  24-S  by  the  post-aging  process.  The 
strength  of  this  metal,  composed  of  an  Aluminum  alloy  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  pure  Aluminum,  may  be  increased 
by  post-aging.  However,  this  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  a  loss  in  corrosion  resistance  which  prevented  aeronautical 
engineers  from  completely  utilizing  this  advantage.  The  aging 
reduced  the  galvanic  potential  between  the  4loy  and  the  clad 
Aluminum  and  removed  the  electrolytic  procectioo  it  afforded 

THt  SOLUTION:  Ryan  research  found  a  way  to  obtain  the 
strength  increase  and  maintain  high  corrosioo  resistance :  The 
Alclad  is  placed  in  an  oven  and  held  to  a  temperature  of 
36)*  F.  for  ten  hours.  This  induces  a  copper  prccipitatioB 
and  raises  the  tensile  strength  at  least  20%.  Then  the  corro¬ 
sion  resistance  is  restored  by  anodizing  a  thin  layer  of  oxide 
on  the  surface  and  spraying  it  with  a  zinc  chromate  prioMs 

THl  ADYANTACaS:  By  ordering  specified  stock,  post-aging 
at  carefully  controlled  temperatures  and  anodizing  and  prim- 
ing,  Ryan  has  created  new  possibilities  for  Aluminum  aUoyi 
The  entire  aircraft  industry  may  now  have  the  benefit  which 
this  metal,  with  Aluminum's  lightness  and  steel's  sttengd:. 
gives  to  every  designer  and  builder  of  airplanes. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


10- Year  Development 
Plan  Gets  New  Linage 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


CONSUMER  goods  are  going  to 

be  increasingly  scarce  for  sev¬ 
eral  months — which  means  that 
many  local  advertisers  are  going 
to  reduce  their  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  further.  Typical  example: 
A  year  ago,  two  aggressive  young 
men  opened  a  coat  and  suit 
store  in  a  small  Ohio  city.  Re¬ 
cently  they  spent  two  hours  in 
our  office,  discussing  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  opening  a  dress  de¬ 
partment  They  simply  can’t 
get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coats 
and  suits  to  maintain  their  sales 
and  overhead. 

On  Mar.  15,  they  opened  their 
new  department  We  wish  them 
luck.  All  they  have  to  worry 
about  is  where  to  get  morje 
dresses.  As  a  result  of  their 
not  being  able  to  get  merchan¬ 
dise  they  have  already  cut  their 
advertising  budget  35%. 

Out  in  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Globe  are  working  on  a  post¬ 
war  development  program  that 
might  be  used  in  hundreds  of 
other  markets. 

Dodge  City  Plan 

The  plan  is  simple.  As  stated 
in  a  recent  half-page  advertise¬ 
ment,  there  are  five  points  to 
the  10-year  plan:  1 — to  publicize 
and  present  the  needs  for  an 
auditorium;  2 — to  further  avia¬ 
tion  in  the  Southwest;  3— to  sur¬ 
vey  physical  and  natural  resour¬ 
ces  and  present  them  to  eastern 
interests;  4 — to  assist  the  South¬ 
west’s  agriculture;  and  5 — to 
foster  the  educational  needs. 

In  straight-from-the-shoulder 
copy  the  ad  states:  “Place  your 
money  on  the  barrel  head  with¬ 
out  delay.  A  fund  of  $25,000, 
spent  in  laying  the  groundwork 
now,  will  result  in  Dodge  City 
becoming  The  Gateway  of  The 
Southwest  in  reality  in  future 
years.  There  will  not  be  any  of 
this  fund  invested  or  donated 
to  any  individual  or  group.” 

With  the  aid  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide,  we 
learned  that  Dodge  City  is  quite 
a  market:  Town  population,  1940 
census,  8,487;  trading  area,  21 
counties  in  southwestern  Kan¬ 
sas,  two  eastern  counties  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  one  county  in  northern 
Oklahoma.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  13  half  and 
full-page  ads  developed,  written, 
and  sold  by  E.  B.  Trullinger,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  man  of  the 
Globe,  this  territory  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  retail  trade  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States. 

Dodge  City  will  have  its  war 
chest  of  $25,000  for  telling  in¬ 
terested  pet^le  about  this  mar¬ 
ket  It  isn’t  likely  that  U.  S. 
Steel  will  open  an  open  hearth 
furnace  in  Dodge  City,  but  we 
can  think  of  many  small  com¬ 
panies  that  might  with  profit, 
decide  to  increase  their  business 
in  this  live  commimity. 

From  where  we  sit,  we  can 


see  many  benefits  coming  from 
this  program.  First,  11  different 
local  concerns,  plus  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Globe, 
bought  and  paid  for  half  or  full 
pages  in  13  weeks. 

Last  year  the  Dodge  City  Co¬ 
operative,  one  of  the  advertisers, 
turned  in  a  profit  close  to  $100,- 
000.  Some  business  for  a  market 
this  size.  Question:  Have  you 
any  local  cooperatives?  They 
are  prospects  for  a  lot  of  linage. 

The  second  advantage  is  that 
this  kind  of  campaign  is  a  100% 
newspaper  program.  The  13 
sponsors  of  the  ads  paid  for 
them  out  of  their  own  cash  reg¬ 
isters.  They  told  their  people 
to  talk,  argue  and  sell  the  idea 
of  contributing  to  the  fund. 
(Nine  of  the  i^s  were  five  col¬ 
umns,  one  was  six  full  columns 
and  three  were  full  pages — a 
total  of  over  22,000  lines.) 

Leads  to  Other  Business 

The  third  benefit  is  so  obvious 
that  we  hesitate  to  mention  it. 
Every  ^onsor  who  signed  an  ad 
(excluding  the  Globe  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  got  a 
real  kick  out  of  seeing,  his  firm’s 
name  tied  up  with  a  real  com¬ 
munity  project.  All  of  them 
are  wide  open  for  the  sale  of 
more  advertising.  Trullinger 
states  in  his  letter  that  the 
Dodge  City  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
change  bought  a  contract  for 
10,000  inches,  or  140,000  lines. 
We  imagine  that  he  is  wasting 
no  time  in  selling  the  other 
sponsors  full-year  schedules. 

Every  market  in  the  United 
States  is  ripe  for  a  special  pro¬ 
motion  like  the  Dodge  City  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  program  should  start  in  a 
newspaper  office — not  in  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
at  the  Rotary  Club.  Newspapers 
have  more  friends,  more  pros¬ 
pects,  more  boosters  and  more 
customers  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Newspapers  can  formu¬ 
late,  direct,  promote  and  sell 
just  about  anything  in  which 
they  believe. 

One  of  the  biggest  ideas  in  the 
Dodge  City  program  is  this: 
The  development  idea  is  laid 
out  for  a  10-year  haul.  That 
makes  sense  to  any  prospect  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  solicits 
for  the  expansion  of  trade  or 
services  in  the  market. 

(No.  130  in  a  Series) 

$1,0004)00  Fund 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  April  9 — A 
$1,000,000  state  advertising  fund 
was  recommended  to  the  Florida 
L^islature  last  week  by  Gov, 
Millard  Caldwell  as  “one  wise 
and  businesslike  approach”  to 
the  state’s  post-war  economic 
problem.  “Advertising,”  he  said, 
“is  a  modern  business  method 
and,  properly  administered,  is  an 
investment  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
pense.” 


Ad  Draws  Business 
From  South  Seas 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  9 — 
James  J.  Burnett,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Binghamton 
Press,  today  was  bragging  about 
“result-getting”  coverage  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

It  seems  that  a  woman  in 
nearby  Johnson  City  recently 
lost  her  wedding  ring.  Tears 
smudged  her  letter  to  her  hus¬ 
band  on  Guadalcanal  telling 
about  it. 

That’s  where  an  advertisement 
in  the  Press  came  in. 

The  soldier  noticed  wedding 
rings  advertised  in  a  copy  mailed 
him  by  his  wife.  He  sent  the 
merchant  a  money  order.  The 
merchant  mailed  a  ring  to  his 
wife. 


Allen  Norton  Missing 
Since  Last  January 

Allen  Norton,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  in  New  York  City 
who  retired  two  years  to  write 
a  book,  disap¬ 
peared  from  his 
country  home  at 
M  id  d  letown, 

N.  J.,  Jan.  3. 

His  wife,  Mrs. 

Marion  Philip 
Norton,  reports 
that  extensive 
police  search 
since  then  has 
failed  to  find 
any  trace  of 
him.  Recuperat¬ 
ing  from  the  flu, 

Mr.  Norton  dis¬ 
appeared  at  dusk  from 
house  on  his  lOO-acre  farm. 

Mrs.  Norton  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  might  be  a  victim 
of  amnesia  working  unknown  in 
some  newspaper  office.  She  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  53,  180  pounds 
and  5  feet  10  inches  tall.  His 
hair  is  almost  white  and  he  has 
blue  grey  eyes  and  a  light  com¬ 
plexion.  When  last  seen  he  was 
wearing  grey  trousers  with  a 
greyish-brown  checkered  jacket, 
plaid  flannel  sports  short,  blue 
overcoat,  soft  grey  hat,  and  tan 
oxfords. 

Mr.  Norton  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  before  the  last 
war  and  later  was  on  the  staffs 
of  the  New  York  American,  New 
York  World  and  Literary  Digest. 
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More  War  Displays 

Point  of  Purchase  Advertising 
Institute,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
an  affiliate  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  with  Frederick  J. 
Wertz,  president.  Window  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  the  group’s 
Council  representative.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Council  head¬ 
quarters  declared  that  this  affilia¬ 
tion  marks  the  start  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  expand  the  use 
of  war  messages  in  store  dis¬ 
plays. 


Named  by  Reuters 

C.  Fleetwood-May  has  been 
appointed  European  manager  of 
Reuters.  He  h^  been  with  the 
organization  since  1917. 
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Ohio  Notables 
Pay  Tribute  to 
Justice  Clarke 

Youngstown,  O.,  April  9— The 
Ohio  senate,  the  bench  and  bir  ' 
of  Mahoning  County,  and  lead-  I 
ers  in  Youngstown’s  civic  life 
paid  tribute  last  week  to  John 
Hessin  Clarke,  87,  former  jue- 
tlce  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
president  of  the  Vindicator 
Printing  Co.,  and  co-founder  of 
the  Youngstown  Public  Library. 

Justice  Clarke,  who  quit  the 
Supreme  bench  in  1922  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  died  Mar.  22  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  had  lived 
since  1931. 

Practiced  Low 

Justice  Clarke  came  to  Youngs¬ 
town  as  a  young  man  to  practice 
law.  His  interest  in  books  soon  i 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Reu¬ 
ben  McMillan  Free  Library.  He 
bought  a  half-interest  in  the 
Vindicator,  then  a  weekly,  and 
for  three  years  wrote  its  edi¬ 
torials.  After  a  fire  virtually 
wiped  out  the  newspaper,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Maag,  Sr.,  then  publish¬ 
ing  a  German  weekly,  bought 
the  Vindicator  in  188’7,  and 
organized  it  with  Justice  Clarke 
as  secretary. 

The  paper  became  a  daily,  and 
Clarke  contributed  to  it  until  he 
moved  to  Cleveland  in  1897. 
Justice  Clarke  became  president 
of  the  company,  and  retained 
that  title  until  his  death.  He  also 
was  president  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Arc  Engraving  Co.,  an  af¬ 
filiated  company. 

In  1914  Mr.  Clarke  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judge  of  the  Fede^ 
Court  for  Northern  Ohio,  and 
two  years  later,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 

In  1922,  on  his  65th  birthday, 
he  resigned  “to  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

Justice  Clarke  bequeathed 
$100,0M  as  a  trust  fund  to  the 
Youngstown  Library,  to  buy 
boo^,  and  he  left  $50,000  as  u 
endownment  fund  to  maintain 
the  cemetery  at  Lisbon.  But  the 
bulk  of  his  estate,  estimated  at 
more  than  $1,000,000  goes  to  the 
trustees  of  Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University  at 
Cleveland. 
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One  of  a  series  of  new  accommodations 
designed  to  advance  the  railroads'  pro* 
grams  of  modernization,  and  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  all  industry 
to  maintain  continuing  employment. 


To  aid  the  final  drive  to  shorten  the  war, 
all  shifts  on  Pullman-Standard  produc¬ 
tion  lines  are  rushing  their  output  of 
needed  armament  and  vital  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  for  overseas  and  the  home 
front.  That’s  their  Number  One  job  for 
the  duration.  When  victory  whistles  blow, 
the  railroads,  now  critically  short  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  wartime  overloads,  must  have 
prompt  replacements;  the  finest  obtain¬ 
able  to  meet  the  most  intense  competi¬ 
tion  for  peacetime  traffic.  To  plan  now, 
for  instant  service  then,  is  a  prime  duty 
to  our  national  economy. 

Pullman-Standard  has  no  reconversion 
problem.  In  engineering  its  cars  of  to¬ 
morrow  ...  in  charting  plans  for  veterans* 
reemployment  ...  in  blueprinting  a  pro¬ 
duction  schedule,  Pullman-Standard  is 
already  well  prepared. 


four  than  of  Imo  Jima  ’•  coat, 

Whoro  liroa  of  our  Marinaa  wara  loai, 
fa  landing  caah  for  bonda—hom  amall! 
Againat  thair  ahara,  who  gan  thair  all. 


This  n«w  Bedroom  gives  top  value  in 
moderate  cost  room  luxury — a  well- 
equipped  private  room  with  wide  com¬ 
fortable  couch  for  daytime  lounging. 
Table  for  meals,  writing  or  games ... 
broad,  full  vision  window  with  sill  of 
shelf  width.  Tastefully  decorated,  all  ~ 
appointments  have  been  styled  by 
Pullman-Standard,  headquarters  for  gg 
sleeping  cars  and  world's  largest  build- 
ers  of  railroad  and  transit  equipment.  /*** 


At  night,  the  couch  becomes  a  sleep-in- 
WtK  viting  bed,  6  feet  5  inches  long.  Above 
/  it,  another  full-length  bed  folds  down 
/  for  a  second  occupant.  There  are  com- 
I  plete,  concealed  toilet  facilities  and 
plenty  of  room  for  luggage  beneath 
couch  and  on  overhead  rack.  Individual 
control  of  lights,  ventilation,  heat  and 
air  conditioning.  An  ideal  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  those  seeking  prrvocy,  comfort 
and  convenieiKe  at  a  moderate  price. 


WprW*<  largmtt  bvUdft  of  modern  gtr^QmHnmd  railnad  cars 


OflBcee  in  seven  cities 
Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
®  iMs-r.e.  a  M.  o. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

2  Associations 
Air  Injustices' 

At  Public  Events 

By  lock  Price 

Two  cases  of  alleged  injustices 
against  news  Dhotograohers  are 
presented  by  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  associations  in  their 
current  house  organs. 

The  Los  Angeles  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Assn,  charges  Bob  Hope 
embarrassed  and  humiliated 
some  of  its  members  before  a 
large  audience  at  a  theater 
where  he  was  to  receive  an 
award.  By  agreement  the  pho¬ 
tographers  were  to  flash  bulbs 
before  or  after  the  program  went 
on  the  air.  They  gathered  in 
the  center  aisle  and  took  kneel¬ 
ing  positions.  The  photographers 
charged  that  Hope  entered  short¬ 
ly  before  the  broadcast  and 
when  he  spotted  them  he  or¬ 
dered  them  to  get  out. 

'Not  Kidding* 

The  cameramen  thought  Hope 
meant  only  to  clear  thg  aisles 
so  they  moved  to  another  posi¬ 
tion  buf  Hope  shnutad.  “No.  get 
on  out  of  here.  I'm  not  kidding 
about  this,  get  the  hell  out  of 
here.’’  The  photographers  re¬ 
tired  to  the  back  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  while  the  audience 
laughed.  The  photographers 
claimed  that  this  scene  made 
them  look  cheap.  Some  vet¬ 
eran  cameramen  left  the  scene 
but  a  few  others  remained  to 
take  pictures  after  the  broad¬ 
cast.  The  LAPPA  claimed  that 
Hope  received  several  letters 
from  the  audience  in  which  they 
criticized  him.  Later.  Hope  said 
he  regretted  the  incident  but. 
according  to  the  LAPPA  Bulle¬ 
tin,  hia  press  agent  planted  a 
story  in  one  of  the  columns  of 
national  distribution  in  which 
the  affair  was  distorted  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  cameramen. 

The  editorial  of  the  LAPPA 
recalled  the  days  when  Hope 
was  trying  to  break  into  the  big 
time  and  how  his  press  agent 
pleaded  with  the  cameramen  to 
give  him  a  break.  The  LAPPA 
decided  that  Hope  was  not  him¬ 
self  but  they  reminded  him  that 
the  long  standing  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them  has  been  chilled 
considerably. 

The  Press  Photographers 


Camera  Away! 

JOE  BOSENTHAL  hasn't  al¬ 
ways  had  luck  at  his  iingsr- 
tips,  Alan  Gould,  assistant 
genoral  manager  oi  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  disclosed  at  the 
Catholic  Institute  oi  the  Press 
breakfast.  Once,  when  loe 
was  ridin9  a  dive-bomber,  his 
camera  slipped  out  oi  his 
hand,  slid  into  the  bomb  bay. 
and  out  All  Joe  could  do. 
Goukf  said,  was  hope  it  hit  a 
lap. 


Association  of  New  York  charged 
that  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  is  not  cooperating  with 
members  in  the  coverage  of 
'•”**nts  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den. 

he  Pre.ss  Photographer  com¬ 
mented:  ‘If  the  cameramen  in 
their  business  suits  distract  at¬ 
tention  from  the  stuff-shirted 
track  officials  cluttering  up  the 
finish  line,  let  us  be  conspicuous 
bv  our  absence,  as  was  the  rule 
this  year.  Not  a  single  photog¬ 
rapher  covered  the  N.YJV.C. 
meet  on  February  17." 

The  article  also  stated  that 
the  photographers  informed 
their  papers  as  to  the  treatment 
they  would  receive  and  in  turn 
received  cooperation  which  was 
acclaimed  “perfect."  The  pho¬ 
tographers  claimed  they  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  officials.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  alraos* 
everv  cameraman  covers  the 
events  in  the  Garden  with  a 
stroboscope  lamp  which  does  not 
affect  the  contestants.  They 
also  asserted  that  the  few  cam¬ 
eramen  who  use  small  flash¬ 
bulbs  are  careful  not  to  toss  the 
spent  lamps  onto  the  track  or 
floor. 

Another  •o'nt  presented  hv 
the  New  York  group  was  that 
on  several  occasions,  half  of  the 
photographers  covering  an  event 
were  amateurs  and  students. 

In  this  writer’s  opinion,  it  is 
definitely  the  result  of  lack  of 
proper  public  relations  counsel. 
Certainly  the  formation  of  a 
national  association  is  needed  to 
help  correct  many  of  the  misun¬ 
derstandings. 

ReDort  on  Cuba,  Mexico 
PAT  CANDIDO.  GE  Lamp  Di¬ 
vision  representative  and  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Daily  News  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  where 
he  demonstrated  the  flash-bulb 
technique  employed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  cameramen. 

Pat  divided  his  time  between 
Mexico  City  and  Havana,  spend¬ 
ing  three  weeks  in  each  city.  He 
said  about  300  news  photog¬ 
raphers  gathered  for  his  lec¬ 
tures.  The  average  news  cam¬ 
eraman  in  both  countries,  he 
said,  labored  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  larger  bulb  was  more 
useful  because  it  produced  a 
greater  volume  of  light.  When 
he  demonstrated  the  midget 
lamp.  Pat  declared  the  photog¬ 
raphers  thought  it  was  some 
kind  of  trick. 

Pat  said  the  photographers 
were  using  for  the  most  part  any 
type  of  mousetrap  for  cameras. 
'There  are  some  Speed  Graphics, 
he  said,  but  many  photographers 
use  view  cameral  fitted  with 
synchronizers  of  assorted  makes. 

Personal  Shots 

HAROLD  ELLWOOD,  formerly 

with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  I.N.P.'s  bureau  in  that 
city,  replacing  the  late  Otto 
Stolberg.  Another  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bureau  is  Richard 
Fry.  old-time  cameraman,  who 
has  been  serving  as  publicity 
photographer  for  the  Hollywood 
Canteen.  Fry  also  spent  about 
12  years  with  AP. 

Pfc.  Brad  Willson,  reporter- 


Edward  A.  Mahor,  left,  asaiatont 
city  editor  oi  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American  and  preaident  oi 
the  Catholic  Inatitute  oi  the  Preaa. 
preaenta  a  plaque  to  loaeph  John 
Rosenthal,  AP  photographer. 


photographer  for  the  Columbus 
( O. )  Dispatch  for  14  years  nrio*- 
to  induction  last  December,  is 
now  in  the  still  department  of 
the  studio  at  the  Signal  Corns 
Photographic  Center.  Long  Is¬ 
land  City.  . 

For  his  efforts  “in  compiling 
a  photographic  record"  of  the 
visit  of  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNar- 
ney,  deputy  supreme  Allied  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations,  to  the 
l.Sth  Air  Force.  T/Sgt.  George 
W.  Potts  of  Fall  River.  Mass., 
has  been  commended  bv  Wai. 
Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  15th. 
Sgt.  Potts  was  formerlv  with 
the  Fall  River  ( Mass. )  Herald- 
News. 

Sam  Myers,  veteran  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Philadelphia,  is 
back  on  the  job  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Sgt.  Jack  H.  Hutton.  23.  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbus  ( O. )  Dis¬ 
patch  staff  before  he  entered  the 
service  in  June.  1942.  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  his 
activities  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
165th  Signal  Photo  Company  in 
Europe.  He  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
his  photographic  work  in  Paris. 


Oii-Record  Stories 
Called  Threat  to  Press 

State  College.  Pa.,  April  9 — A 
warning  against  the  growing 
tendency  toward  “off-the-record" 
statements  in  speeches  and  con¬ 
ferences  was  voiced  here  today 
by  Floyd  Chalfant,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  publisher  of  the  Wayesboro 
Record-Herald. 

“Washington  has  developed  a 
new  technique  that  is  being  used 
effectively  to  the  disadvantage 
of  purveyors  of  news."  he 
charged  in  an  address  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
School  of  Journalism. 

“Men  are  going  out  from  there 
to  speak  or  to  confer  on  matters 
they  would  have  us  believe  are 
of  great  military,  significance 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing 
is  involved  it  would  hurt  to  have 
the  people  know." 

EDITOR  A 


Msgr.  Sheen 
Calls  for  World 
Bill  of  Rights 

Among  all  the  functions  of 
the  press  none  can  be  more 
important  now  than  work  for 
peace,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Fulton 
J.  Sheen,  noted  writer  and 
.speaker  of  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  told  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Communion  breakfast  of 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press.  April  8.  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

“The  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence  is  the  end  of  the  trail  .  .  . 
the  last  chance  of  the  civilized 
nations  to  preserve  peace,  "  he 
declared.  He  called  upon  the 
journalists  as  Catholics  to  note 
that  "organization  for  peace  is 
a  moral  imperative,  not  a  re¬ 
sult  of  free  agreement  among 
nations"  and  that  a  world  .set  up 
should  recognize  a  moral  .stand¬ 
ard  outside  of  the  will  of  na¬ 
tions. 

"Should  there  not  be."  he 
asked,  “a  special  commission  on 
basic  rights  and  liberties?  Why 
should  we  not  work  for  a  pre¬ 
amble  to  Dumbarton  Oaks  or  for 
an  International  Bill  of  Rights 
independent  of  the  will  of  dic¬ 
tators." 

“The  word  ‘justice’  does  not 
appear  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
agreement,  nor  ‘international 
law,’  nor  ‘God,’  ’’  he  warned.  “If 
you  wish  to  keep  your  rights 
and  liberties,  you  will  have  to 
keep  your  God." 

The  Institute’s  first  merit 
award,  a  bronze  plaque,  was 
presented  to  Joseph  John  Rosen¬ 
thal,  honoring  his  picture  of  the 
flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima.  In  ac¬ 
cepting,  Rosenthal  told  how  he 
had  become  a  convert  to  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  1939  and  how  the  pic¬ 
ture  he  had  made  represented  a 
part  of  what  he  felt  he  owed  the 
Marines  and  the  war  effort.  He 
turned  the  plaque  over  to  Alan 
J.  Gould,  Associated  Press  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  who 
said  it  would  be  kept  on  perma¬ 
nent  display  at  AP  headquarters. 

The  other  main  address  was 
delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  U.S.  Resident  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Philippines  who 
said  Rosenthal’s  picture  had 
captured  the  “Spirit  of  1945.” 
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^  This  is  not  pointed  out  as  a  com¬ 
plaint,  but  rather  to  show  you  that 
while  Union  Oil  today  consists  of  about 
169  million  dollars’  worth  of  buildings, 
oilwells,  refineries,  ships, etc.,  it  is  owned 
by  ordinary  Americans  like  you  and  your 
neighbor  next  door. 


^  Theso  ownors  live  in  all  pans  of  the 
country  — 516  in  Oregon,  801  in 
Washington,  706  in  Illinois,  etc.  341 
are  in  the  military  services.  2913  are 
UnionOil  employees.The  average  stock¬ 
holder  owns  145  shares.  Some  hold  less, 
some  more;  but  the  largest  owns  less 
than  of  total  shares  outstanding. 


^  So  it  is  not  the  investments  of  a  few 
millionaires,  but  the  combined  sav¬ 
ings  of  thousands  of  average  citizens, 
that  make  corporations  like  Union  Oil 
possible.  And  without  some  such 
method  of  financing  industry,  American 
mass  produaion,  with  free  competition, 
could  never  have  been  achieved. 


imON  oil  COMPANY 

OF  CaillOBHIA 

AMIRICA'S  FIFTH  FRIEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
editor  a  PU  ILISH  ER  for  April  14,  1945 


Thou  dtsiring  mart  compUU  in  formahon  on  th»  matonal  in 
this  advertisenunt  may  rtftr  to  th*  formal  Ammal  Report  to 
Stockholders  and  Employees  which  we  will  gladly  furnish  on 
request.  We  would  also  appreciate  any  comments  or  sugges¬ 
tions.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Bmiding,  Las  Angeles  14,  CaUfomia. 


S3 


2  For  Union  Oil  Company  is  owned  not 
by  one  man  or  two,  but  by  32,227 
individual  Americans.  Divided  among 
that  many  owners,  the  net  profits  aver¬ 
aged  just  $277. 18  per  stockholder.  Even 
this  sum  wasn’t  all  paid  out  in  divi¬ 
dends.  $4,266,724  of  the  net  profits 
were  plowed  back  into  the  business. 


2  So  dividonds  paid  out  averaged  just 
$144.79  per  stockholder.  In  contrast 
to  this,  the  wages  and  salaries  averaged 
$3298.77  per  Union  Oil  employee  for 
the  year.  Even  government  received 
more  from  Union  Oil’s  operation  than 
the  stockholders.  $4,666,270  were  paid 
out  in  dividends,  $6,127,200  in  taxes. 


^  nguros  can  bo  docoiving.  In  the  finan- 
"  dal  news  of  last  month.  Union  Oil’s 
1944  net  profits  were  listed  at  $8,932,- 
994.  Now  that’s  a  lot  of  money.  But 
what  the  figures  fail  to  reveal  is  that  this 
monev'  was  divided  among  a  lot  of  people. 


Agony  Columns 
In  China  Tell 
All — and  More 

By  Walter  G.  Rtmdl* 

United  Pr»u  Corr««pond«nt 

Chungking,  April  13 — “I  apolo* 
»ize  to  Mr.  Yang.  I  mistook 
his  wife  for  someone  else  and 
insulted  her  in  Central  Park 
last  night.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Yang  who  has  agreed  not  to 
sue  me.” 

The  advertising  columns  of 
China's  paper  -  nort  wartime 
newspapers  are  crowded  with 
such  personal  notices  and  with 
public  bulletins,  giving  them 
the  character  of  a  so'rt  of  com¬ 
posite  of  American  humor  and 
true  confession  magazines  and 
Mayor  LaGuardia’s  Sundsiy  af¬ 
ternoon  broadcasts  to  the  people 
ot  New  York. 

The  advertisements  and  no¬ 
tices  which  normally  fill  about 
two  of  the  four  pages  of  the 
daily  papers  rim  the  full  scale 
of  human  relations  ,and  emo¬ 
tions:  marriage  announcements, 
family  quarrels,  lonely  hearts, 
voluntary  endorsemants  of 
tonics  and  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  of  patients  to  their  doctors, 
legal  disputes. 

“My  wife  LI,”  said  one  adver¬ 
tisement,  “beats  my  mother 
whenever  I  am  away.  I  demand 
a  divorce.”  Side  by  side  with 
this  accusation  appeared  the 
wife’s  reply:  “I  don’t  agree!  He 
doesn’t  want  to  get  rid  of  me, 
it’s  his  mistress  who  is  making 
all  the  trouble  for  us.” 

Marriage  and  engagement  no¬ 
tices  supply  Chungking’s  news¬ 
papers  with  approximately  one- 
half  their  advertising  income  on 
national  holidays  and  other  fes¬ 
tivals.  Most  of  them  are  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect: 

*No  Invitations* 

“We,  Chang-fu  (Long  Bless¬ 
ing)  and  Yu-lien  (Jade  Lily) 
wish  to  announce  to  our  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  our  marriage 
on  October  14,  1944,  in  Chung¬ 
king.  We  want  to  apologize  that, 
because  of  wartime  economy,  no 
personal  invitations  will  be  ex¬ 
tended.” 

But  there  are  occasional  varia¬ 
tions  which  capture  general  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  Once  a  boy  study¬ 
ing  in  a  nearby  city  announced 
his  marriage  to  a  girl  Uving  in 
Chungking.  The  girl  in  another 
notice  denied  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  called  him  names  and  the 
dispute  wound  up  in  a  lawsuit 
In  fact  many  of  the  published 
notices  result  in  lawsuits  and 
by  the  same  token  many  law¬ 
suits  are  settled  by  public  apolo¬ 
gies  in  advertisements. 

Under  the  heading  “Life  Com¬ 
panion  Wanted,”  an  ad  may  read 
like  ^is: 

“Young  man,  30,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  quite  good  looking,  now 
working  in  a  bank  with  sound 
financial  basis,  wishes  to  have  a 
life  companion  of  like  standard. 
Will  those  interested  send  a  re¬ 
cent  picture  and  a  letter  to  mail 
box  No.  44?” 

Thousands  scan  the  newspa¬ 
pers  eagerly  the  first  day  of 
every  month  looking  for  the 
prize  winning  numbers  ^  two 
government  lotteries.  Newspa¬ 


pers  increase  their  press  run  on 
such  days  to  meet  the  abnormal 
demand  of  lottery  ticket  holders. 

Ads  Chungking  residents  most 
dislike  are  those  published  by 
the  power  company:  “Due  to  a 
shortage  of  fuel  there  will  be  no 
electric  light  in  the  following 
districts  for  the  next  three 
days.”  Side  by  side  with  that 
notice  there  is  inevitably  a 
water  company  announcement: 
“Due  to  lack  of  electricity,  the 
water  supply  is  to  be  stopped 
for  three  days.” 

During  the  evacuation  from 
Kweichow  and  Kwangsi  prov¬ 
inces  the  advertising  columns 
were  filled  with  pathetic  notices 
having  all  the  elements  of 
human  interest  stories: 

“Papa:  Mother  and  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chungking  on  foot. 
Sister  was  loot  on  the  way  near 
Chikiang.  Please  come  to  fetch 
us  at  Haitangchi  wharf.” 

“Li  Pao-pao,  my  child.  Eager 
to  know  whether  you  have 
refugeed  with  school  or  not. 
Contact  with  second  Uncle  Lo, 
East  Road,  Kweiyang,  and  ask 
for  help.  Anyone  who  will 
kindly  bring  her  here  wQl  be 
rewarded.” 

Many  newspapers  published 
such  notices  free  of  charge. 

a 

Powers  Agent  Reports 
Paris  Press  Outlook 

Several  of  the  23  or  more 
newspapers  now  published  in 
Paris  will  fold  up  when  open 
competition  is  permitted  and  a 
few  will  gain  thrice  the  present 
circulation  allowed  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information,  according 
to  information  received  by 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  from  Gustave  Elm,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paris  office. 

The  newspapers,  now  restrict¬ 
ed  to  a  single  sheet  measuring 
ISxllVi  inches,  are  allowed  to 
accept  advertising  not  to  exceed 
12%  of  the  space,  but  for  the 
time  being,  Mr.  Elm’s  report 
said,  the  little  space  that  the 
papers  can  devote  to  advertis¬ 
ing  “is  reserved  for  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theater,  classi¬ 
fied  and  ‘carnet  modain.’  ” 

This  condition  cannot  last  for¬ 
ever,  said  Elm’s  letter,  “for  it 
is  hoped  to  acquire  newsprint 
from  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  or 
Sweden,  as  well  as  pulp  which 
would  permit  French  mills  to. 
manufacture  paper  ffiemselves.”* 

Maximum  circulations  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  range  from  329,000  for 
L’Humaniti  down  to  150,000 
for  Monde,  among  the  impor¬ 
tant  journals.  If  open  compe¬ 
tition  were  permitted.  Elm  said, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Figaro 
( now  230,000 ) .  as  well  as  Paris- 
Pretse  ( 209,000 )  would  have 
much  larger  circulations. 

The  “top  five”  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  list  are  L’Humanit4,  Ce 
Soir,  France-Soir,  Liberation- 
Soir  and  Le  Populaire.  It  is 
possible,  according  to  Elm,  that 
some  pre-war  papers  will  be 
permitted  to  appear  again,'  but 
not  for  some  time. 

In  the  magazine  field,  Paris 
has  at  least  55,  but  circulations 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
daily  papers.  None  has  reached 
100,000  yet. 


'l-Mon'  Comp 
Newspaper 
Scores  High 

By  CharlM  A.  Greia 

The  Los  Angelea  Examiner 
need  never  be  apprehensive 
about  a  post-war  labor  shortage. 
It  can  have  a 
one-man  re¬ 
porter,  proof¬ 
reader,  editor, 
layout  man, 
compositor  and 
dist  r  i  b  u  ti  o  n 
manager  in  one 
of  its  own  for- 
m  e  r  employes, 

Tom  B  ’  h  e  n  d  , 
new  editor  of 
High  Score , 
camp  publica¬ 
tion  at  Avon 
Park  (Fla.) 

Army  Air  Force  Bombing  Range. 

B’hend  was  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Examiner  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  November, 
1941.  Upon  completion  of  his 
basic  training  at  Jefferson  Bar¬ 
racks,  Mo.,  he  was  sent  to  Mac- 
Dill  Field,  near  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  he  was  just  another 
“jeep”  doing  Army  detail  work 
imtil  February,  1942.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  em¬ 
bryonic  Avon  Park  AAF  in¬ 
stallation,  which  first  utilized 
the  municipal  airport,  and  the 
small  armory  for  quartering 
troops. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Avon 
Park,  B’hend  started  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  weekly  Times,  now 
the  Sun.  When  the  Army’s  air¬ 
field  was  opened,  though  still 
working  as  a  company  clerk, 
he  started  a  small  mimeographed 
news  sheet  during  off-duty  hours. 

Finally  he  managed  to  get 
approval  of  the  idea  of  starting 
a  camp  paper. 

It  was  a  one  man  job.  He 
started  with  a  four-page,  four- 
column  sheet,  using  the  anti¬ 
quated  facilities  of  the  Avon 
Park  Sun,  some  11  miles  from 
the  post.  He  had  no  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  used  chiefiy  mats  he 
found  lying  around  the  shop,  or 
what  Camp  Newspaper  Service 
might  send. 

In  January,  1943,  High  Score 
passed  a  milestone.  It  became  a 
five-column  paper.  This  pleased 
authorities  so  much  that,  after 
some  persuasion,  the  paper  got 
an  allotment  of  $20  a  week  from 
the  post  exchange  funds  for  cuts. 
This  has  since  been  upped  to 
$30.  The  following  month, 
B’hend  got  his  first  assistant.  In 
July  so  much  copy  was  gathered 
that  continued  overlaps  on  the 
shop’s  bank  caused  an  increase 
from  four  to  eight  pages.  Circu¬ 
lation  soared  to  5,000.  One  time 
it  hit  6,000,  and  for  about  six 
months  the  paper  ran  10  pages. 

Assistants  came,  stayed  a  while, 
and  then  were  transferred  out. 
When  we  found  B’hend  he  was 
laboring  by  himself,  doing  the 
news  gathering,  editing  stuff 
contributed  by  some  interested 
enthusiasts,  and  what  have  you. 
He  was  just  then  starting  on  one 
of  his  many  campaigns;  a  clean¬ 
up  campaign  to  landscape  a  bare 
area  on  the  post. 


He  labors  at  the  shop  every 
Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
all  day  until  late,  to  get  his  ba^ 
out  on  Friday.  That’s  no  euy 
task,  considering  that  all  he  has 
to  work  with  is  an  old  flat-bed 
press. 

Two  weeks  ago,  he  managed 
to  get  out  a  second  edition— 
perhaps  the  only  second  edition 
any  camp  paper  ever  got  out 
The  fact  is,  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity  rather  than  choice. 
The  set  pages  four  and  ^vei 
after  some  1,000  copies  had  ben 
run  off,  tore  loose  and  sprawled 
all  over  the  floor  of  the  ■<m«n 
establishment.  Hence,  a  reset- 
plus  changed  fillers,  etc. 

But  that  isn’t  all  Tom  B’hend 
has  done.  He’s  publicized  the 
Avon  Park  Bombing  Range.  He 
has  made  the  place  grow  in  pres¬ 
tige.  He  established  a  high 
reputation  for  High  Score,  too. 
And  while  in  September,  1942, 
a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Qua^ 
termaster  Corps  was  assigned 
(reluctantly)  as  public  relations 
officer,  Avon  Park  now  has  an 
Air  Force  major  as  PRO. 

B’hend  has  his  post-war  plans, 
too.  “If  I  live  through  this  war 
I  plan  to  return  to  the  Examiner 
and  be  a  reporter,”  he  said. 
Some  day  he  hopes  to  have  a 
paper  of  his  own,  but,  as  he 
says,  “that’s  too  far  away  in  the 
future.” 

■ 

Clippings  Give  C.  G. 
Men  'Shot  in  the  Ann' 

Washington,  April  9 — Coast 
Guard  skippers  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  are  writing  Washingtra 
headquarters  praising  the  Cioast 
Guard’s  overseas  clipping  and 
photo  service  as  a  “great  shot  in 
the  arm”  to  men  under  their 
command,  according  to  Coast 
Guard  Public  Relations  Division 
here. 

Hundreds  of  photostatic  clip¬ 
pings  and  action  pictures  whidi 
make  the  local  papers  are  flown 
daily  to  these  men  aboard  ship 
and  at  remote  bases.  This  mor 
ale  stunt  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  a  year. 

‘"There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
men’s  minds  that  their  friends 
back  home  didn’t  know  they 
were  ‘there’  —  sometimes  even 
before  the  beachhead  was  se¬ 
cured,”  the  ranking  Coast  Guard 
officers  assert. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  l^e- 
wire  Coast  Guard  press  omw 
in  Washington  headM  by  Capt. 
ElUs  Reed-Hill. 
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'PNTERPRISING  editors  know  the  war  has 
created  an  unprecedented  interest  in  religious 
news.  They  know  also  that  in  the  postwar  days 
ahead  readers  will  turn  even  more  to  religious 
news. 


world.  They  are  preparing  now  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  a  world  weary  of  war  with  an 
awakened  interest  in  things  spiritual. 

Write  or  wire  regarding  an  arrangement. 


That’s  why  so  many  papers  are  adding 
Religious  News  Service’s  authoritative  reports  of 
major  religious  developments  throughout  the 
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381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


RNS  clUnts  Include:  BOSTON  GLOBE  •  NEW  YORK  TIMES  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR  • 
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Illinois  Solons 
Sponsor  Bill 
On  Radio  Libel 

CmrAGo.  April  10 — The  house 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature  has  recom¬ 
mended  passage  of  the  Cutler- 
Quinn  bill  to  make  radio  stations 
and  radio  speakers  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  with  the  press  for  libel. 
The  vote  was  14  to  2.  Action 
on  a  similar  measure  has  been 
postponed  for  another  week  by 
the  senate  committee. 

Attorneys  representing  most 
of  the  Chicago  radio  stations 
were  on  hand  to  protest  against 
the  measure  before  the  house 
group  Others,  however,  favored 
giving  radio  responsibility  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  maturity. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill 
were  Frank  Schreiber.  manager 
of  WON,  Chicago  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion.  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  at¬ 
torney  for  WON. 

The  proposed  measure  em¬ 
ploys  the  language  used  in  the 
Illinois  statute  defining  ma¬ 
licious  libel  by  the  press,  ex¬ 
tending  the  provisions  to  broad¬ 
casting.  Penalties  upon  con¬ 
viction  would  be  the  same  as 
for  the  press — a  maximum  of 
one  year  in  jail  or  a  fine  up 
to  $500. 

The  legialation  defines  libel  by 
radio  as  “a  malicious  defamation 
broadcast  by  means  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  radio, 
tending  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  one  who  is  dead,  or  to  im¬ 
peach  the  honesty,  integrity,  vir¬ 
tue  or  reputation,  or  to  publish 
the  natural  defects  of  one  who 
is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him 
to  public  hatred,  contempt,  ridi¬ 
cule  or  financial  injury  " 

Called  Destructive 

“Today  there  is  more  of  a 
chance  to  ruin  the  reputation  of 
a  person  over  the  radio  than  in 
a  newspaper,"  declared  Rep. 
Reed  F  Cutler,  house  majority 
leader  and  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill.  “On  the  radio  the 
speaker  may  be  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  He  can  do  more 
damage  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  than  can  the  average 
newspaper  which  has  an  e.s- 
tabllshed  place  of  business  and 
must  maintain  a  reputation  for 
veracity  " 

Sen.  T,  MacDowning,  another 
sponsor,  pointed  out  that  radio 
has  come  of  age.  “This  bill  is 
not  unfriendly  to  radio,"  he  said: 
“quite  the  reverse.  Far-sighted 
leaders  in  the  industry  will 
realize  that  unless  radio  wel¬ 
comes  reasonable  and  common 
sense  llabilitv  for  libel,  one  day 
there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry, 
with  the  probability  that  the 
federal  government  will  take 
over  broadcasting  entirely.” 


PHU..AOE1.PHIA.  April  9 — Group 
libel,  including  dissemination  by 
radio  of  information  considered 
to  be  libeious  against  groups, 
even  though  no  individual 
names  appear,  will  be  made  a 
criminal  offense  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  if  a  bill  now  in 


the  State  Legislature  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Representative  Joseph  Skale 
of  Philadelphia,  sponsor  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  declares 
the  present  libel  law  “does  not 
take  into  consideration  groups  of 
persons"  and  his  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  this  situation. 

“Frequently,  in  fact,  in  many 
instances."  he  explained,  “de¬ 
famatory  remarks  are  made  for 
anti-Semitic  or  color  reasons  or 
by  anti-Catholic  groups  and 
nothing  could  be  done,  because 
they  didn't  name  individuals  ' 

■ 

Miconi  Reporter  Visions 
S.  America  Travel  Rise 

San  Juan,  P.  R..  April  10 — 
Predicting  a  boom  in  tourist 
travel  from  the  United  States. 
Ernie  Hill.south- 
of  -  the  -  border 
expert  for  the 
.M  i  a  m  i  (Fla.) 

Herald,  said 
here  it  seems 
that  “everybody 
and  his  brother" 
is  planning  a  trip 
southward  after 
the  war. 

Hill  stepped 
off  in  San  Juan 
en  route  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Hill 

where  he  plans 
to  stay  a  month.  He  then  will 
visit  other  Latin  American 
points  to  gather  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Herald 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service. 

Traveling  without  a  priority. 
Hill  should  have  some  tall  tales 
to  tell  about  the  pains  of  war¬ 
time  passenger  flying  among  the 
Americas — when  he  finishes  the 
ordeal,  that  is. 

■ 

Swearing  Takes  Two 
Directions  in  Canada 

Quebec,  April  9  —  Canada's 
families  feel  very  strongly  about 
their  daily  newspapers,  and  of 
the  2.600.()00  families  who  daily 
read  their  favorite  paper,  2,500,- 
000  swear  by  it,  while  the  other 
100.000  swear  at  it.  according  to 
Ian  MacDonald,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  speaking 
at  a  recent  dinner  for  some  100 
advertising  representatives  of 
Quebec  City's  business  firms  by 
the  four  newspapers  in  Canada's 
capital — Chronicle-Telegraph,  Le 
Soleil,  L’ Action  Catholique  and 
L'Eveyiement-Journal. 

Duncan  Mclnnis.  secretary 
and  statistician  of  the  CDNA. 
presented  slides,  supplemented 
by  recorded  descriptions,  which 
explained  the  task  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  war  as  in  peace. 

■ 

Headline  Ends  Trial 

Utica,  N.  Y..  April  10  —  A 
newspaper  headline  caused  a 
mistrial  in  a  negligence  action. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Cregg  as¬ 
serting  there  is  a  “serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  might  not 
affect  the  verdict."  The  head¬ 
line.  based  on  the  lead  of  the 
story,  read:  “$30,000  Suit  De¬ 
layed  to  Get  Ambulance  for 
Plaintiff." 


New  Company 
To  Make  Films 
For  Television 

Organization  of  a  firm  engaged 
in  the  production  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  expressly  for  television 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Leslie  Charteris.  author  of  “The 
Saint”  mystery  stories,  aaid  An¬ 
son  Bond,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  Bond  clothing  stores,  who 
has  been  making  educational 
and  documentary  films  for  the 
government  since  the  start  of  the 
war. 

Simultaneously  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  firm, 
Mr.  Bond  told  the  trade  press 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pierre, 
New  York,  that  Bond-Charteris 
Enterprises  will  make  one-min¬ 
ute  spot  commercials  for  the 
Gruen  Watch  Co.  and  that  the 
first  in  the  series  will  be  tele¬ 
vised  in  July  for  the  National 
Jewelers'  Convention  in  New 
York. 

Advartising  Potantial 

One  of  the  firm’s  distinctive 
features  is  its  intended  speciali¬ 
zation  in  the  visualization  of 
commercial  products.  According 
to  the  partners,  such  visualiza¬ 
tion.  a  completely  new  departure 
for  television,  will  open  vast 
possibilities  for  commercial 
advertising  through  the  me¬ 
dium. 

Ad^uate  sponsor  identifica¬ 
tion  is  in  great  demand,  Mr. 
Bond  said,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  difficult  television  jobs 
to  accomplish. 

Working  with  Kent-Johnson. 
Inc.,  which  has  the  exclusive 
contract  for  supplying  jingles 
for  the  Bond  -  Charteris  films, 
the  firm  will  produce  trade 
marks  for  television  as  well  as 
commercials. 

For  the  Gruen  “Tele-time” 
.series  the  firm  will  use  animated 
“puppetoons"  chiefly,  but  it  is 
also  prepared  to  use  live  talent 
in  productions  ranging  from  spot 
and  straight  commercials  to  half- 
hour  “packaged  televised  enter¬ 
tainments." 

“Our  idea  is  to  do  it  right — 
nothing  cheao — and  our  aim  is 
to  make  the  films  foolproof,”  said 
a  representative  of  Kent-John¬ 
son. 

Production  techniques  in  the 
makine  of  films  for  television 
are  different  from  the  ordinary, 
but  they  do  have  some  of  the 
elements  used  in  developing 
documentary  and  educational 
films.  Bond  pointed  out.  Both 
condense  subjects  of  wide  scope 
into  brief,  informative  films,  and 
television  can  make  use  of  the 
cartoon  devices,  graphs,  mon¬ 
tage.  simplified  imagery  and 
cameo-type  closeups  used  in 
documentary  films. 

Bond  -  Charteris  Enterprises, 
which  have  their  main  offices  in 
Los  Angeles,  also  handle  radio 
production  of  the  “Saint"  series, 
production  of  documentary  and 
educational  films,  publication  of 
paper-book  volumes  of  “Saint” 
novels,  and  “Saint”  movies. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  han¬ 
dling  time  arrangements  on  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 


Directory  Drops  Ads 

The  annual  Merchandiae  Dj. 
rectory  of  Hardware  A9e  will 
go  to  press  in  July  without  ost 
advertising,  to  save  paper,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
George  H.  Griffiths,  presidesl 
The  1944  edition  contaiaed  SX 
pages  of  advertising  and  tlu 
1945  edition,  he  said,  would 
have  topped  all  previous  rso 
ords  in  volume  of  spoee  usd 
number  of  advertisers. 

Urges  Advertising 
To  Non-Churchgoers 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  »_ 
Larger  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  inform  the  non¬ 
churchgoing  public  of  what  the 
churches  have  to  offer  is  recom¬ 
mended  editorially  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Methodist  Advocate,  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  the  Virfinia 
Conference. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "News¬ 
paper  Evangelism,”  the  editor. 
Dr.  George  S.  Reamey,  sajrs: 

“We  are  wondering  whether 
the  largest  use  is  being  made 
of  newspaper  advertising  in 
reaching  this  important  group 
who  know  little  about  what  the 
church  really  has  to  offer.” 

The  editorial  suggests  that 
ads  carry  religious  messiies. 
give  a  larger  understanding  of 
the  mission  of  the  church,  ami 
stress  the  value  of  religion  and 
the  need  of  God  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  “undergirding  our  ciTil- 
ization  with  spiritual  founda¬ 
tions." 

“These  ads  could  be  financed 
by  local  business  firms  or  b; 
the  churches  working  together 
or  possibly  by  individuals.”  Dr 
Reamey  said.  “  ‘Newspaper 
evangelism’  can  easily  bwme 
one  of  the  most  effective  instru¬ 
ments  for  reaching  the  un¬ 
churched  public.” 

McKenna  With  S-H 

Chicago,  April  10 — William 
McKenna,  formerly  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Ward-Griffith  Co¬ 
lne..  is  joining  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa 
pers  in  the  national  field.  He 
succeeds  Robert  Chandler,  who 
becomes  national  advertisinf 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Poit 
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TO  COMPLETE  STATION 


FROM  COMPONENT 


A  vital  link  in  a  long  ciiain  of  equipment  .  .  .  from  luicroplkoite 
to  antenna  .  .  .  the  lead-in  cable  play<i  an  important  part  ir>  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation. 

Federal’s  Intelin  Cables  arv  dependable.  Tbey’ve  proved  that  in 
broadcast  and  military  installations  all  over  the  world  . . .  standing 
up  under  severe  operating  conditions  ...  in  all  kinds  of  elimat' . 

And  that’s  typical  of  all  Federal  broadcast  equipment.  From 
lead-in  cable  to  complete  station,  it  has  earned  a  reputation  fer 
l>erformancp  because  it’s  built  to  stay  on  the  air. 

Amplitude  Modulation,  Frequency  Modulation,  and  Television 
.  .  .  for  quality,  efficiency,  dcjiendability  .  .  .  look  to  Federal  for 
the  finest  in  broadca  t  equipment. 


*ra.g- 


Ale 


long  the  Union  Pacific  main  line — between  stations 
-a  signal  flashes  red.  The  train  slackens  speed  and 
stops.  The  engineer  grabs  the  whistle  cord  .  .  .  one 
long  and  three  short  blasts.  That’s  a  signal  to  the 
flagman.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  adequate  warning  to 
any  train  following.  To  do  so,  he  walks  a  sufficient 
distance  to  the  rear  to  insure  full  protection. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  precautionary  measures  taken 
by  Union  Pacific  —  and  other  railroads  —  to  protect 
passengers  and  freight  shipments.  Safe  transportation 


becomes  increasingly  important  in  wartime.  Train* 
loads  of  troops  and  essential  materials  are  constantly 
on  the  move  over  Union  Pacific’s  Strategic  Middle 
Route  uniting  the  East  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 

★  ★  ★ 

Just  as  the  flagman  protects  his  train,  so  is  it  the  job  of 
all  Americans  to  provide  for  future  security  by  buying 
bonds  and  saving  them.  Thus  we  can  help  stabilize 
industry  and  encourage  the  American  trait  of  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise  and  initiative. 


★  Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  program  on 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  ajtemoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaperfor  the  time  and  station. 


THi  Ht06kiSSI¥i 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

*  continued  from  page  10 

no  world  security  without  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.”  Sponsored 
on  behalf  of  the  textile,  apparel 
and  home  furnishing  industries 
which  the*  publication  group 
serves,  the  ad,  measuring  1,000 
lines,  will  run  in  San  Francisco 
dailies  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Anadn  in  April 

A  TEST  campaign  for  Anacin 
will  be  released  the  latter 
part  of  April,  Whitthall  Phar- 
MACAL  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products  Corporation, 
announces.  Newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  markets  will  be  employed. 
The  agency  is  Erwin.  Wasey  t 
Co. 

Clean  Plate  Campaign 

SINCE  “now  as  never  before 
saving  food  is  the  biggest  job 
you  can  do,”  Saks-34th,  New 
York  department  store,  is  step¬ 
ping  up  publicity  on  its  Clean 
Plate  Club.  A  four-column  ad 
appeared  in  metropolitan  papers 
this  week  and  carried  an  appeal 
to  parents  and  children.  The 
club,  started  by  the  store  in  1943. 
boasts  a  membership  of  263.000 
boys  and  girls,  with  389  New 
Vork  schools  enrolled  and  camps 
from  Maine  to  Florida  pledged 
to  carry  on  the  summer  job. 

Those  Handy  Dependents 
THOUGH  seemingly  unrelated 
subjects,  children's  clothes, 
toys,  and  income  tax  were  neatly 
ti^  together  by  Bloomingdale's. 
New  York,  in  a  newspaper  inser¬ 
tion  this  week.  Shown  clipped 
to  a  New  York  State  tax  blank 
was  this  memo:  “Be  kind  to 
your  little  dependents — they  are 
doing  their  best  for  you!”  Smaller 
type  continued:  Just  before 
April  15th.  you  regard  your  little 
dependents  tenderly  as  you  take 
your  deduction  in  the  State  In¬ 
come  Tax.  So  send  them  out  to 
play  with  this  fine  equipment 
which  Bloomingdale's  offers  at 
prices  kindly  planned  not  to  tax 
your  budget.” 

Spring  Lubrication 
CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  CO.  will 
start  an  intensiye,  local  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  five  selected 
markets  on  April  13.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  will  run  every  Friday 
and  Tuesday,  in  space  units  of 
800  and  400  lines,  for  a  total  of 
8.000  lines. 

The  Spring  Change-Over  copy 
is  bidlt  around  two  Cities  Ser¬ 
vice  products  and  services.  Cisco 
Solvent,  an  internal  enaine 
cleaner,  and  Sealed  Lubrication. 

The  campaign  will  run  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Kingston.  Mount 
Vernon,  Yonkers  and  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is 
the  agency. 

Discordant  Note 

IN  a  one-column  addition  to  its 
newspaper  ad.  Russeks.  spe¬ 
cialty  ^op  in  New  York,  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  broken  strings  of 
the  harp  used  as  a  prop  in  sev¬ 
eral  recent  ad  photographs. 
“Many  readers  wrote  to  ask  how 
we  could  have  been  so  careless. 
The  answer  is  we  chose  that  par¬ 
ticular  haro  deliberately  —  the 


broken  strings,  we  thought,  made 
the  harp  more  appealing  and 
romantic.  But  in  the  face  of 
readers’  protests,  we  bow  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  apologize  for  the 
broken  strings  and  their  dis¬ 
cordant  note." 

Through  To  Coast 

UNITED  AIRLINES  is  starting 
an  additional  campaign  in  New 
England  newspapers  May  1  an¬ 
nouncing  service  out  of  Boston 
to  the  west  coast  for  the  first 
time.  Copy  is  placed  through 
N.  W.  Ayer.  Chicago. 

Air  News  Flash 

FOLLOWING  the  news,  flash 
that  civilians  may  now  fly  the 
Atlantic.  American  Export  Air¬ 
lines  released  an  ad  giving  pas¬ 
sage  details  through  Campbell- 
Ewald.  New  York.  The  1.000- 
liner  appeared  in  approximately 
10  eastern  papers.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  ads  on  this  theme 
will  come  shortly. 

To  The  Men 

MEM  COMPANY  is  using  news¬ 
papers  in  45  cities,  newspaper 
magazine  sections  ( full  color 
pages),  nine  national  magazines 
and  spot  radio  announcements  in 
major  markets  on  behalf  of  Mem 
Men’s  Toiletries.  Theodore  J. 
Funt  Co.  is  the  agency. 

In  Southwest  Papers 
DESERT  CITRUS  PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION.  Tempe  and 
Yuma.  Ariz.,  is  releasing  its  1945 
advertising  campaign  on  "Desert 
Sweet”  citrus  iuices.  For  the 
present.  16  dailies  and  two  week¬ 
lies  in  Arizona  and  California 
will  run  the  schedule. 

Agency  Appointments 
MAIER  BREWING  CO..  Los  An¬ 
geles.  to  Milton  Weinburg 
Advertising.  Los  Angeles.  .  . 
Jellum,  Inc.,  Joliet.  Ill.,  to  Mac- 
Donald-Cook  Co..  South  Bend. 
Ind..  for  Nan’s  Gravy  Mix.  .  .  . 
Franco-American  Hygiene  Co.. 
Chicago,  to  Jones  Frankel  Co.. 
Chicago:  using  newspapers  to 
introduce  D  u  s  o  r  b  Household 
Cleaner.  .  .  .  Petroleum  Heat  & 
Power  Co..  Stamford.  Conn.,  to 
Rickard  4  Co.  .  .  .  Angler’s  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  to  Philip  I.  Ross  Co. 
.  .  .  Sentinel  Radio  Corp..  Evans¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  to  W.  W.  Garrison  and 
Co.,  Chicago:  plans  for  news¬ 
paper.  magazine  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  to  stimulate  interest  in 
Sentinel  post-war  radio  receivers 
under  way.  .  .  .  Red  Rock  Bot¬ 
tlers.  Inc..  Atlanta  Ga..  to  Roy 
S.  Durstine.  Inc.,  again.  .  .  Mil¬ 
ler  Products  Co.,  distributor  of 
rubber  and  synthetic  rubber 
products,  to  Rea  Fuller  &  Co. 

.  .  .  Schofield-Donald  Co..  Inc.. 
Newark.-  chemicals  manufac¬ 
turer.  to  Lewis  Advertising 
Agenc.v. 

War  Work  Record 

A  REVIEW  of  the  war  work 
record  of  Universal  Camera 
CoRP..  New  York,  appeared  this 
week  in  New  York  papers,  the 
first  newspaper  insertion  made 
by  the  company.  Copy  points 
out  that  99'!v  of  facilities  are 
devo‘ed  to  producing  precision 
instruments  for  the  armed  forces 
today,  have  been  since  1943  and 
will  be  as  long  as  the  need  exists 


— so  civilian  purchasers  of  home 
photo  equipment  will  still  have 
to  wait.  The  ad  is  an  extension 
of  the  company’s  regular  maga¬ 
zine  campaign.  More  newspa¬ 
per  insertions  may  follow. 

Shoes  in  Color 

PACKARD-RELLIN.  Milwaukee. 

is  running  a  series  of  color 
ads  for  its  shoes  and  bags  in  the 
Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal. 
First  insertion,  appearing  Mar. 
25,  featured  the  spring  shade  of 
wood  brown  in  a  half  column  in¬ 
sertion.  The  account  is  handled 
by  the  C  and  B  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

Coenen  Resumes  Position 
CAPT.  JOSEPH  T.  COENEN,  a 
partner  of  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  returned 
from  overseas 
service  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces, 
has  resumed  his 
former  position 
as  a  creative  and 
contact  man. 

Captain  Coe¬ 
nen  entered  ser¬ 
vice  early  in 
1942.  In  1943. 
after  training  at  ' 

Harrisburg.  Pa  Coenen 
he  was  assigned 
a  s  Intelligence 
Officer  to  a  troop  carrier  squad¬ 
ron.  His  unit  saw  action  in  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  and  later 
with  the  First  Allied  Airborne 
Army.  He  wears  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Citation  “for  meritorious 
service  on  D-day.”  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theater  ribbon  with  three 
stars. 

In  New  Spots 

CAPT.  JOHN  LLOYD,  on  ter¬ 
minal  leave  from  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  has  rejoined  J.  M. 
Mathes.  Inc.,  in  an  executive 
capacity.  .  .  .  Major  Bert  R. 
Greene,  for  the  past  three  years 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  to 
the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  as  ae- 
count  executive.  .  .  .  B.  Mark 
Mulcahy  to  the  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  N.  Y.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  following  a  term  of  service 
with  OWI  in  New  York:  C.  E. 
Stubbs,  from  copy  chief,  Geare- 
Marston.  Inc.,  to  Ayer's  copy  de¬ 
partment.  . .  .  Williard  Y.  Stock¬ 
ing.  from  Williams  &  Saylor: 
Douglas  Humphries  from  J.  M. 
Mathes,  and  John  M.  Keene.  Jr.. 
from  export  manager.  Ortho 
Products.  Inc.,  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  Walter  Nebau.  from 
copy  writer.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
Inc.  and  Irving  Levy,  also  from 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  to  Grant’s 
creative  staff.  .  .  Sue  Pyke 
Bennett  to  Walter  W.  Wiley  as 
account  executive. 

Paul  R.  Barnes  from  Peck 
Advertising,  New  York,  to  copy 
staff.  Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Lucille  G.  Girona 
from  head  of  the  Spanish  depart¬ 
ment,  Young  &  Rubicam’s  Inter¬ 
national  division,  to  the  foreign 
department,  McCann  -  Erickson. 
Inc..  New  York.  .  .  .  Alice  House- 


•MAN  to  copy  staff.  Lennen  fc 
Mitchell.  .  .  .  Mary  Euzabetb 
Jones  from  Richard  A.  Foley 
Inc.,  to  Geare-Marston.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  copy  division. 

Carter  R.  Jones  from  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis,  and  J.  Henry  Rich 
from  the  Florida  Citrus  Comis¬ 
sion,  to  copy  department.  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc.:  Bernici 
Gaines  from  Ralph  H.  Jones. 
Cincinnati,  to  the  agency's  radio 
department.  .  .  .  R.  H.  L.  BEcxa 
from  director  of  advertising.  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  to 
Hugo  Wagenseil  &  Associate. 
Toledo.  .  .  .  Mary  Galbraitx 
from  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  to  the 
John  Mather  Lupton  Co.  as  of¬ 
fice  manager  and  space  buyer. 

.  .  .  Harry  B.  Cohen  from  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  the  New  York  office. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 

Martin  M.  C.  Spitz,  account 
executive  in  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment.  McCann-Erickson.  New 
York,  to  that  company's  San 
Juan,  P.  R..  office.  .  .  .  Robert  R. 
Dunwoody.  for  the  last  10  years 
an  officer  and  director  of  S.  S. 
Koppe  &  Co.  to  the  agency's 
foreign  department  as  media 
director. 

Promotions 

A.  R.  McGill  to  vice-president 
and  managing  director  of  all 
Young  &  Rubicam  operations  in 
Canada,  and  Stuart  B.  Smith. 
manager  of  the  Toronto  office, 
to  vice-president.  .  H.  Ross 
Potter,  with  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  to  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the 
agency.  .  .  .  George  Roche,  art 
director,  Raymond  Spector  Co. 
to  vice-president. 

New  Agencies 

LiSW  KASHUK.  for  the  pait 

seven  years  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  I.  J.  Fox,  will  open  his 
own  newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising  agency  May  1. 

Murry  Levin,  art  director, 
Green-Brodie.  and  Leo  Steih- 
FELD,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Union  Station¬ 
ery  Corp.,  have  resigned  to 
form  Lee-Murray  Co.,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  15  East  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

W.  R.  Laughlin.  Stephen  R. 
Wilhelm  and  J.  B.  Wilson  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  Wilhelm- 
Laughlin-Wilson  and  Associates 
in  Houston.  Tex.,  following  dis¬ 
solution  of  &ane-W  i  1  h  e  1  m- 
Laughlin  Mar.  1.  Frank  H. 
Stewart  has  been  appointed  ra¬ 
dio  production  director  and  Earl 
M.  Richards  copy  and  research 
executive. 

J.  W.  Millard,  for  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  Arthur  Kud- 
ner.  Inc.,  has  opened  J.  W,  Mil¬ 
lard.  Advertising.  681  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Associated 
with  him  as  partners  are  Hubert 
Mathieu,  formerly  with  Arthur 
Kudner.  and  Graham  Starr. 
who  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army  Air  Corps  after 
three  years’  service  as  a  major 
in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Wroe  Anderson  has  been 
named  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  and  A.  G. 
Hoffman,  typography  super¬ 
visor.  Mr.  Mathieu  will  serve 
as  art  director. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

“It  It  attantlal  that  wa  undarttand  that,  to  tha  axtant  wa 
mava  toward  a  form  of  Fatcitm,  Nazlitm,  Communlim— total* 
horioa  control— will  wa  affact  tha  practica  of  madUina  in 
tha  Unhad  Stotat.  Undar  any  form  of  Oovarnmant,  social 
and  aconomlc  ttructura,  madicina  mutt  and  will  occupy 
naraly  itt  ralativa  ploca. 

“If  tha  indapandanca  of  madicina,  our  doctor>patiant 
ralotlonthip,  and  our  pottarn  of  madical  proctka  ora  to  ba 
pratarvad,  wa  mutt  pratarva  tha  principlat  undarlying  our 
fraa  inttitutiont”— (Cxcarptt  from  policy  ttcrtamanf  of  National 
Phyticiont  Committaa,  pubihhad  Navambar  12, 1940) . 

*  *  * 

Tha  Notional  Phyticiont  Committoo  it  utHIxing  to  maximum 
capacity  itt  ratourcat  and  organisational  ttrangth  In  caata* 
loot  affortt  to  pratarva  in  tha  Unitad  Stotat  our  tyttam  of 
PrlvMa  Intarprlta  to  tha  and  that:— 

Doctor*  of  Madicina  may  ratain,  in  tha  publit 
intaratt,  thair  partonaf  Indapandanta—tbair  in¬ 
dividual  and  coilacfiva  inlagrity  and  aHattivanam. 

Undarttanding  at  purpota  I*  sought  and  cooparotlon  it 
woicacaad  In  tha  baliaf  that  |aint  affortt  may  ratuH  In  tha 
ottoinmont  af  thata  obiactivat. 

*  *  * 

Wm  will  tend  on  request — 

"Th*  Amaricon  Paopla” 

a  ropart  of  p  nat<an>wida  twrvay  of  opinion  on  Madical  Coro 
<92  pogot)  by  tha  Opinion  Rataarch  Corporation  of  Princa* 
tan.  Now  Jartay. 
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A  NON-POLITICAL.  NON-PROFIT  ORCIANIZATION  FOR 
MAINTAIMNU  ETHICAL  AN  U  HCIENTIFIC  STANDARUS 
AND  EXTENUINU  MEDICAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 


THE  PnXSFIELD  BUILDING  •  CHIC  AGO  >,  ILLI.NOIS 
Telephone  Fratiklin  6‘M>0 
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GUARDIANS  OF  A  PRICELESS  HERITAGE 

In  this  nation  there  are  vital  issues  which  transcend  all  pauti- 
sanship.  The  American  people  have  a  Priceless  Heritage.  It 
is  not  shared  by  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  It  belongs 
e.xclusively  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  inheritance  sets  the  American  people  apart  from  all 
other  peoples  in  the  world.  It  has  given  us  advantages  so 
great  that  most  minds  fail  to  comprehend  them.  This  heritage 
stems  from  a  tradition  and  sensing  of  freedom  which  ante¬ 
dates  by  centuries  the  establishment  of  this  nation  and  the 
I  adopting  of  its  written  constitution.  Its  tangible  expression 
I  is  embodied  in  the  Private  Enterprise  System.  The  essential 
'  to  its  preservation  is  the  sanctity  of  the  human  personality — 

I  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  and  the  subordination  of 
the  State. 

Yet,  because  the  people  do  not  fully  understand  this  in¬ 
heritance — because  they  are  unable  properly  to  appraise 
its  worth — there  is  the  prospect,  or  at  least  the  possibility 
of  its  forfeiture.  In  a  peculiar  but  very  real  sense,  editors 
are  the  guardians  of  this  priceless  heritage  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  the  editors 
to  explain  its  meaning  and  create  an  awareness  of  its  vast  yet 
I  incalculable  value. 

I  Politicians — possibly  to  extend  tenure  in  office — have  ad- 

I  vanced  proposals  which  would  transfer  to  minions  of  the 
I  Federal  Government  the  actual  task  of  distributing  medical 
I  care  to  110,000,000  people.  Such  procedure  would  involve  mak- 
I  ing  the  doctor  subordinate  to  the  bureaucrat.  It  would  mean 
j  the  regimentation  of  the  medical  profession — if  it  worked. 
I  Actually,  no  laws  could  regiment  the  doctors.  They  could 
refuse  to  serve  under  conditions  which  would  result  in  me¬ 
chanical  and  ineffectual  service — personal  subserviency  and 
professional  deterioration. 

However,  consummation  of  the  plans  inevitably  would  re- 
i  suit  in  absolute  regimentation  of  the  people  as  far  as  medical 
'  care  is  concerned.  They  would  be  forced  by  law,  to  accept  such 
medical  care  as  could  be  provided  by  the  politically  appointed 
bureaucrat. 

Such  a  development  could  be  a  fatal  step  toward  complete 
totalitarian  control  over  the  lives  and  destinies  of  all  men. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know.  They  should  be  told.  Editors 
should  tell  them 
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RADIO 

Newspapers’  Interest 
In  FM  Fight  Sought 

By  lerry  Walker 


BECAUSE  125  home  town  news¬ 
papers  have  already  applied 
for  authority  to  erect  FM  broad¬ 
casting  stations  after  the  war, 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Zenith  Radio  Corporation, 
Chicago,  called  the  attention  of 
publishers  this  week  to  a  tele¬ 
gram  which  Commdr.  E.  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Jr.,  the  firm's  president, 
directed  to  every  member  of 
Congress  in  his  battle  to  stave 
off  the  shifting  of  FM  in  the 
radio  spectrum. 

A  note  attached  to  copies  of 
the  McDonald  telegram  said: 
“Although  addressed  to  members 
of  Congress,  it  is  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  newspapers,  because  it 
tells  what  is  going  on  behind- 
the-scenes  to  stifle  a  development 
that  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
every  publisher  in  the  U.  S.” 

This  was  McDonald’s  second 
appeal  in  a  few  weeks  to  get 
Congress  excited  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  allocations  of  wavelengths 
announced  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Mc¬ 
Donald  stands  with  the  group  of 
manufacturers  who  contend  that 
moving  FM  “to  the  untried  and 
unproved  hundred  megacycle 
band  is  unnecessary  and  undesir¬ 
able  and  will  deliver  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  entire  FM  program 
from  which  it  will  take  years  for 
it  to  recover  and  regain  its  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  public  service.” 

If  not  crippled  and  delayed  by 
the  proposed  move,  McDonald 
asserted,  FM  is  destined  to  wield 
a  great  infiuence  in  America  as 
the  local  papers  have  always 
been  closer  to  their  people  than 
the  national  publications.  FM, 
he  adds,  may  even  be  destined 
to  replace  many  of  the  present- 
day  broadcast  stations  especially 
in  the  smaller  towns. 

Approximately  one-third  of 
the  FM  applications  in  the  FCC’s 
pending  file  are  those  of  news¬ 
paper  interests.  Because  of 
limited  wavelengths,  there  can 
be  only  about  900  AM  stations  in 
the  U.  S.,  whereas  FM  would 
permit  2,000  to  5,000  local  sta¬ 
tions. 

McDonald  told  Congress  the 
present  standard  broadcasting 
stations  “are  the  property  of  a 
fortunate  few,  and  some  have 
been  sold  at  high  premiums  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  number  pos¬ 
sible."  His  telegram  then  said: 
“I  can  well  understand  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  national  chains  to 
this  terrific  new  competitor.  .  .  . 
Naturally  the  chains  see  in  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  not  only  a 
serious  competitor  but  also  a 
great  additional  expense  to 
which  they  will  be  put  in  com¬ 
peting.” 

“No  one,”  he  concluded, 
“should  be  swayed  by  any  in¬ 
terests  who  through  fear  of  com¬ 
petition  may  seek  to  cripple  an 
already  esteblidied  greet  new 
public  service.” 

In  Washington,  Senator  Bur¬ 


ton  K.  Wheeler  said  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  legislation  since  Con¬ 
gress  has  left  the  technical 
phases  of  radio  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  FCC. 

Ownership  Moves 
TWO  NEWSPAPERS  went 
through  the  formal  procedure 
of  asking  the  FCC  to  approve 
purchase  of  radio  stations  this 
week,  John  S.  Knight's  Miami 
Herald  seeking  to  acquire 
WQAM  for  $500,000  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Publishing  Company 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  bidding  for 
transfer  of  WBYN  in  Brooklyn 
by  acquisition  of  71.25%  of  the 
common  stock  and  52.65%  of  the 
preferred  for  $204,646.  .  .  .  Sta¬ 
tion  WBRW  at  Welch,  W.  Va., 
passed  to  the  ownership  of  a 
group  which  includes  Clarence 
H.  Frey,  publisher  of  the  Logan 
Banner  and  co-owner  with  Rob¬ 
ert  O.  Grever  of  Station  WLOG 
at  Logan. 

2-Billion  Business 

FREQUENCY  Modulation  broad¬ 
casting  will  be  a  $2,000,000,000 
business  in  the  first  post-war 
year  providing  steady  employ¬ 
ment  for  300,000  arsons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Walter  J.  Damm,  general 
numager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  radio  stations  and  president 
of  FM  Broadcasters.  Inc.,  the 
trade  association  for  the  FM  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  also  opposing  the 
new  FM  allocation. 

“Furthermore,”  Mr.  Damm 
said  this  week,  “this  rate  of 
expansion  for  FM  will  continue 
for  five  years,  keeping  262,000 
persons  at  work  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  sets 
and  increasing,  meanwhile,  the 
employment  of  persons  in  the 
construction  of  new  FM  stations 
and  the  operation  of  these  sta¬ 
tions.” 

'Economic  Penicillin' 
DECLARING  television  consti¬ 
tutes  a  triple  threat  to  unem¬ 
ployment  and  depression,  Charles 
B.  Brown,  advertising  director 
of  RCA  Victor,  told  the  Atlantic 
City  Rotary  Club:  “We  have  in 
television  a  sort  of  economic 
penicillin  to  counteract  eco¬ 
nomic  ills  if  they  should  appear 
in  later  years,  after  the  post¬ 
war  backlog  of  civilian  needs 
has  been  satisfied.” 

Latin  American  Service 
INTER-AMERICAN  RADIO  will 
provide  a  ^ecialized  service 
for  radio  advertising  throughout 
Latin  America,  writing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  programs  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  arranging  time 
schedules.  The  firm,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  claims  to 
have  compiled  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Latin  American  radio 
stations. 


Retort  to  Knight 

THE  “all-too-frequent  newspaper 

habit”  of  seizing  upon  every 
error  committed  by  radio  as  the 
basis  for  general  attacks  on  ra¬ 
dio  was  protested  by  William 
Ray,  manner  of  the  NBC  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  news  department, 
in  a  reply  to  the  recent  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  criticizing 
radio’s  role  in  the  recent  false 
peace  report.  The  News  had 
said:  ‘“rhe  handling  of  news 
bulletins  is  still  a  new  and  un¬ 
perfected  art  with  most  radio 
people.  That  is  why  a  lush¬ 
voiced  ham  can  dramatize  a 
trivial  news  item  in  one  breath 
and  extol  the  virtues  of  El 
Stinko  Cigars  in  the  next  with¬ 
out  ever  changing  his  pace.”  To 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  went  Mr.  Ray’s  letter, 
saying:  “The  very  basis  of  our 
whole  news  policy  is  to  give  the 
news  accurately,  fairly  and 
without  histrionics.  If  we  news 
broadcasters  should  ever  resort 
to  the  tricky  and  unsubstantiat¬ 
ed  wording  used  in  the  head¬ 
lines  of  some  (not  all,  or  even 
most! )  newspapers  to  increase 
their  street  sales,  we  should  in¬ 
deed  be  legitimate  objects  of 
attack.  .  .  .  Although — ^to  judge 
from  their  hostile  attitude 
toward  radio — some  newspaper 
people  seem  to  fear  they  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  put 
out  of  business  by  the  broad¬ 
casters,  I  have  never  known 
anyone  in  radio  who  thought 
this,  or  wished  it.  .  .  .  We  be¬ 
lieve  radio  and  the  press  are 
complementary,  not  competi¬ 
tive.” 

Report  from  Canada 
SAYS  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation’s  annual  re¬ 
port:  “Presentation  of  the  news 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  wartime  responsibil¬ 
ities.” 

WPEN  Wins  Point 
Against  Gospel  Group 

Philadelphia,  April  10 — United 
States  District  Court  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kirkpatrick  has  granted 
a  motion  for  dismissal  of  injunc¬ 
tion  proceedings  brought  by 
eight  religious  ^oups  against 
radio  station  WPEN  owned  by 
the  Evening  Bulletin  Company. 

Plaintiffs  were  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Gospel  Broadcasters,  who 
for  some  time  have  been  paying 
for  broadcasts  filling  virtually 
the  entire  Sunday  schedule  of 
WPEN. 

The  Bulletin  took  over  the 
station  the  first  of  the  year.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced 
by  the  station  management  that 
all  Sunday  gospel  contracts  had 
been  cancelled  and  that  the  time 
would  be  rearranged  on  a  new 
basis  to  admit  religious  groups 
of  all  faiths  and  denominations, 
these  broadcasts  to  be  free  in  the 
interests  of  public  service. 

Claiming  the  refusal  to  allow 
them  longer  to  broadcast  was 
“malicious  and  discriminatory,” 
and  also  that  it  deprived  &e 
groups  of  one  of  their  main 
sources  of  revenue  gained 
through  appeals  via  the  airways, 
the  Ckispel  broadcasting  group 
has  carried  its  fight  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Post-Dispatch 
Clarifies  Views 
On  Radio  Ads 

St.  Louis,  April  10 — The  Pott- 
Dispatch  in  an  editorial  today 
sought  to  clear  up  “some  mb- 
understandings  and  misintetpre 
tations”  of  its  Jan.  18  attack 
on  certain  radio  commercial! 
known  as  “plug-uglies.” 

Stating  at  the  outset  that  the 
newspaper  is  “as  jealous  of 
freedom  of  the  air  as  it  is  of 
freedom  of  the  press,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said:  “We  believe  that 
radio  should  and  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  ...  be¬ 
cause  the  alternative  would  be 
government  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  radio.” 

“The  sure  way  to  prbvent 
government  interference,"  the 
editorial  continued,  “is  for  ra¬ 
dio  itself  to  set  its  own  high 
standards  for  public  service.  It 
is  not  doing  this  when  its  prin¬ 
cipal  contribution  to  pi^lic 
service,  namely,  the  broadeeit- 
ing  of  news,  is  marred,  tortured 
and  made  nauseating  by  those 
commercial  announcements 
which  have  become  known  as 
plug-uglies. 

“We  are  not  criticising  the 
commercial  sponsorship  of  news. 
We  are  criticising  the  q;>ecific 
methods  that  have  crept  into 
the  commercial  sponsorship  cd 
news.  One  such  method  is  the 
interruption  of  news  for  sales 
talks.  The  other  is  the  use  of 
news  by  advertisers  who  deal 
in  palliatives  for  bodily  aches 
and  pains,  stomach  acidity  and 
gas,  body  odors  and  a  thousand 
and  one  equally  revolting  sub¬ 
jects. 

“While  the  Post  -  Dispatch 
station,  KSD,  nearly  a  year  ago 
eliminated  interrupting  commer¬ 
cials  from  newscasts  originated 
by  it,  and  has  also  barred  news¬ 
cast  advertising  which  it  con¬ 
siders  inapproipriate,  it  admits 
an  inconsistency.  KSD  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  broadcast  NBC  news 
programs  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  station’s  own  standards 
We  could  correct  this  by  ending 
our  connection  with  NBC.  Not 
only  would  that  be  to  our  fi¬ 
nancial  disadvantage — we  admit 
this  frankly  —  but  we  believe 
our  listeners  would  lose  more 
than  they  would  gain  by  such 
divorce  from  the  excellent  pro¬ 
grams  originated  by  a  great  net¬ 
work. 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  ra¬ 
dio  except  in  the  matter  of 
newscast  plug-ugly.  .  .  • .  ™ 
plug-ugly,  we  hold,  is  neither 
good  broadcasting  nor  good  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

■ 

Radio  Courses  Planned 

A  new  curriculum  in  ri^ 
will  be  opened  next  fall  by  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Jour 
nalism,  the  University  ^ 
nounces.  The  program,  which 
follows  recommendations  drawn 
up  last  year  by  a  committee  r^ 
resenting  the  National  Asso^ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  and  the  Nr 
tional  Association  of  State  Unr 
versitles,  will  include  coursM  Ih 
news  writing,  program 
tion,  radio  advertising,  law  o> 
the  press  and  radio,  etc. 
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l»ITOR  A  PURLISHIR  far  April  14. 


May  19,1943,  Pan  American  World  Airways 
said. .  .“The  war  has  been  a  bitter  labora¬ 
tory  for  air  transport,  but  a  laboratory 
nonetheless.  Its  benefits  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  the  people  in  the  peace  to  come.  *  * 


Post-war  foreign  travel 

moves  closer  to  the - 

AVERAGE  MAN  and  HIS  FAMILY 


long-range  routes  as  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires  (5,436  miles). 

For  these  express  routes — which  will, 
of  course,  be  supplemented  by  many 
local  services — Pan  American  has  or¬ 
dered  one-hundred  and  two-hundred- 
passenger,  sub-stratosphere  Clippers. 

The  operation  of  these  giant  Clippers 
in  combination  with  21-passenger  and 
50-passenger  transports  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  new  efficiencies. 

Fares  will  be  so  low  that  for  the  first 
time  post-war  foreign  travel  by  air  will 
move  within  reach  of  the  average  man 
and  his  family. 


By  planning  to  move  boldly  ahead  in 
the  post-war  period.  Pan  American 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  mass 
transportation  by  air. 

Pan  American’s  recently  announced 
orders  for  a  large  fleet  of  more-than- 
200-passenger,  post-war  Clippers  has 
produced  much  comment  in  the  press. 

But  only  in  the  aviation  field  itself 
has  there  been  any  awareness  of  what 
a  tremendous  stride  this  decision  rep¬ 
resents!  Post-war,  4-engine  aircraft 
for  50  passengers  have  been  assumed 
by  many  people  to  be  the  next  step 
in  transport  development.  And  such 
aircraft  will,  of  course,  be  operated 
by  Pan  American  on  many  routes  as 
soon  as  they  are  available. 

But  Pan  American’s  thinking  went 
far  beyond  such  aircraft  when  it  came 
to  transatlantic,  transpacific,  and  such 


Giant,  100  and  200-passenger  Clippers 
will  bring  post-war  fares  within  reach 
of  the  average  man  and  woman. 


PA^  AMFfffCAAf 

World  A/rwavs 

^ihe  eSjfsfem  of  C^/fppers 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

'Liberal'  Presidents 

To  the  Editor: 

I  waii  amused  by  the  state¬ 
ment  in  Marshall  Field's  book. 
"Freedom  Is  More  Than  A 
Word."  that  I  “unaccountably" 
failed  to  note  a  "fact"  he  has 
diacovered.  namely,  that  news¬ 
papers  have  opposed  the  great 
literals  when  they  were  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presidency  and 
•upported  the  greatest  "protec¬ 
tors  of  vested  privilege."  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  account  for  this 
failure. 

The  study  referred  to  is  my 
"Newspapers  in  Presidential 
Elections.”  published  in  the 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly  last 
fall.  Mr.  Field  says: 

"Hw  lint  oi  Prr^iHlrnts  whose  caniti- 
4lni<»i  were  o|i|Misril  tiy  a  majorit.v  of  the 
vire.sa  incluAea  Thnmas  Jelferson.  Andrew 
JadMim,  Ahr-ihaiii  l.iiiroln  (first  ('.imli 
.lacTl.  Woixlrow  Wilson,  .inil  I'raiikliii 
I)  KiMDievelt.  Th.isr  aided  in  their  elec¬ 
tion  hjr  •  majority  of  tlie  jiress  have  been, 
aiiionir  others,  f.  S  (irant.  Grover 
flevelaud,  William  McKinley.  Theodore 
KisisevelU  William  Howard  Taft.  Warren 
it.  Ilardinft.  ('.tlviii  C'oolidftc.  and  Her- 
In-rt  C.  Ilthivri  ;  In  other  words.  Mott 
iiiiaecounUihltr  nnds  nothiiiK  of  siKiiiti. 
eance  with  which  to  correlate  the  fact 
that  the  m-ijority  of  the  newspapers  have 
•  iipisiitetl  iMir  irreatcst  presidential  protec 
tors  Ilf  veMtea  privileges  and  have  op 
posi-.f  nnr  itrealest  lilieral  presiileiits!" 

Just  who  the  “liberals"  have 
been  aimong  our  Presidents  is 
not  always  as  clear  as  it  may 
.sometlme.s  seem  to  casual  read¬ 
ers  of  history.  It  would  have  to 
depend  upon  a  close  definition 
of  the  word  "liberal.”  which  is 
loosely  used  and  subject  to  much 
disagreemeilt.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  "liberal¬ 
ism”  of  Presidents,  but  of  can¬ 
didates. 

If  one  were  to  make  an  honest 
study  of  the  question  that  in¬ 
terests  Mr  Field,  one  would 
have  to  determine,  for  each  elec¬ 
tion.  which  of  the  two.  three  or 
four  candidates  was.  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  his  record  up  to  that  time, 
the  most  “liberal."  and  then,  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  40 
elections,  make  his  correlations 
for  what  they  would  be  worth. 
I  doubt  whether  they  would  be 
worth  much,  for  what  is  called 
"liberalism"  may  differ  a  good 
deal  in  different  periods,  and  to 
flx  the  degree  of  liberalism  (at 
the  time  of  candidacy )  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  would  be  a  ticklish 
business  not  lending  itself  to 
statistical  inquiry. 

Certainly  I  should  not  like  to 
trust  Mr.  Field  or  his  historical 
adviser  with  such  an  inquiry,  in 
view  of  their  inclusion  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  Grover 
Cleveland  as  "protectors  of  vest¬ 
ed  privilege."  Their  list  of  lib¬ 
erals  ia  a  abort  one;  one  of  them 
( Lincoln )  was  supported  by  a 
majority  in  one  campaign  and 
opposed  in  the  other,  though 
neither  in  1860  nor  in  1864  was 
there  any  chance  for  a  clear-cut 
decision  on  Lincoln’s  “liberal¬ 
ism.”  What  about  Madison,  who 
managed  to  get  a  majority  press 
support  in  1812?  Debate  along 
these  lines  would  be  intermin¬ 
able  if  one  should  sincerely  at¬ 
tempt  to  herd  the  hundred  or  so 
candidates  for  President  into  the 
.sheep-pee-  )f  the  "liberals”  and 


the  goat-pens  of  the  "protectors 
of  vested  interests."  My  reluc¬ 
tance  to  attempt  it  may  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Field,  but  per¬ 
haps  this  statement  will  make 
it  no  longer  quite  "unaccount¬ 
able.”  It  was  certainly  not  es- 
.sential  to  the  inquiry  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  upon. 

Frank  Luther  Mott. 

School  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Missouri. 

More  on  Freedom 

To  the  Editor: 

No,  I  didn’t  slip  when  I  wrote 
in  answer  to  Professor  Ralph 
Crosman  that  “freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  contingent  upon  how 
the  press  conducts  itself  or  how 
it  presents  its  news  or  views.” 
because  the  right  to  do  so  is  the 
very  essence  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Crosman  fails  to  make  a 
point  of  this  and  reveals  that  he 
wants  freedom  of  speech  for 
himself  because,  he  says,  he  is 
going  to  teach  not  as  I  or  some 
publisher  wants  him  to  teach 
but  “as  my  conscience  and  my 
understanding  dictate.”  But  that 
is  exactly  what  he  seeks  to  deny 
the  press. 

That  is  what  he  wants  for  him¬ 
self  but  he  slips  badly  when  he 
insists  his  position  is  that  the 
"ideas  of  the  people,  which  must 
be  respected  if  democracy  is  to 
be  made  to  work.”  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  press. 

Whatever  that  doctrine  is.  it 
is  not  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  American  Constitution 
and  as  Jefferson  defended  it. 
even  when  he  was  being 
maligned  by  what  history  would 
call  unscrupulous  writers  or 
publishers. 

If  American  newspapers  must 
bow  to  some  external  pressure 
to  maintain  freedom  to  publish 
as  they  choose,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  Crosman  and  his  colle¬ 
giate  associates  from  having  to 
bow  to  similar  pressure? 

Nothing,  unless  it  be  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  newspapers  to  defend 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  against  the  insidious 
doctrine  he  advocates.  He  is  in 
slight  danger  of  compulsion  to 
speak  as  any  editor  or  publisher 
may  wish  but  if  he  forces  news¬ 
papers  to  conform  to  his  theory 
of  freedom,  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  having  some  uni¬ 
versity  authority  tell  him — or 
his  colleagues — what  to  say  or 
how  to  say  it.  especially  if  any 
be  connected  with  a  university 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
public  funds  contributed  through 
a  political  agency,  such  as  a 
state  legislature. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
simplify  the  argument,  Mr.  Cros¬ 
man  still  is  confused — confused 
as  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
journalistic  standards.  As  I  said. 
I  agree  that  the  standards  Byron 
Price  set  forth  in  themselves 
are  laudable  and  I  will  agree 
that  some,  if  not  all.  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  Mr.  Crosman  advances  are 
justified:  but  these  matters  are 
not  related  to  freedom  of  the 
press.  If  we.  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  press  standards,  insist  that 
a  publication  must  agree  with 
our  views,  or  reflect  views  in 
consonance  with,  to  use  Mr. 
Grosman's  words.  "The  ideas  of 
the  people."  you  may  call  it 


what  you  will  but  it  isn't  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Crosman,  to  whom  I  grant 
full  credit  for  sincerity,  mis¬ 
taken  though  I  consider  his 
views  on  press  freedom  to  be, 
scoffs  at  submitting  a  newspaper 
to  public  judgment  every  time 
an  edition  goes  on  sale.  But 
he  wants  to  tie  it  to  an  election 
90  that  the  “ideas  of  the  people” 
as  there  expressed  are  carried 
out  or  reflected  in  all  the  press. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  it  simply  Is 
not  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is 
exactly  one  of  those  things  we 
are  destroying  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Crosman’s  letter  says  "cir¬ 
culation  is  not  proof  of  worthy 
service.  It  is  not  hard  to  sell 
entertainment,  sensationalism 
and  war  news.”  Whether  it  is 
hard  or  not  isn't  the  question. 
The  question  is.  if  it  isn’t  the 
privilege  of  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  to  publish  as  he  sees  fit. 
just  whom  does  Mr.  Crosman 
propose  for  the  job  of  deleting 
or  making  conform  to  his  ideas 
material  which  in  his  judgment 
doesn't  constitute  “entertain¬ 
ment.  sensationalism  and  war 
news.” 

Bowing  to  such  a  force  most 
certainly  would  be  yielding  to 
governmental  encroachment,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  in  Near 
v.  Minnesota,  that  the  first 
amendment  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  governmental  en¬ 
croachments.  Here  there  was 
involved  the  kind  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  most  of  us  probably 
would  agree,  on  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  material  it  pub¬ 
lished.  did  not  come  within  Mr. 
Price's  definition  of  desirable 
journalistic  standards. 

If  a  newspaper's  failure  to 
recognize  its  public  responsi¬ 
bility  results  in  its  demise,  that 
may  be  unfortunate  for  the  pub- 
li^er,  or  possibly  even  the  pub¬ 
lic.  but  that  is  the  only  way 
under  our  Constitution  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  may  continue 
or  not.  In  other  words,  if  a 
publisher  chooses  to  beat  out  his 
brains,  or  empty  his  purse,  by 
following  a  course  which  Mr. 
Crosman  or  even  a  large  section 
of  the  public  disapproves,  that 
is  the  privilege  guaranteed  him 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  becomes  the  privilege  of 
any  man  who  chooses  to  make  a 
soap  box  his  rostrum  or  if  he 
becomes  a  pamphleteer  or  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  daily  or  weekly 
journal.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
a  publisher  becomes  successful, 
that  also  is  a  corollary  of  press 
freedom.  But  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  his  ideas,  the  way  to  con¬ 
fute  them  is  through  free  speech. 

If  we  take  the  right  from  him. 
Mr.  Crosman.  it  also  will  depart 
from  you.  Now  you  are  free  to 
criticize  the  press.  But  if  the 
authorities  of  your  university 
didn’t  approve,  under  the  doc¬ 
trine  you  would  establish  they 
could  impose  the  same  restric¬ 
tion  upon  you.  It's  really  very 
.simple. 

Ai.fred  H.  Kirchhofer. 

Managing  Editor. 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 

■ 

Elected  to  4-A 

Lang.  Fisher  and  Stashower. 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 


Radio's  Language 

To  the  Editor: 

When  will  the  25-year-old 
fant”  broadcasting  industry  letm 
to  use  its  own  language? 

“Stocks  narrowly  irregular" 
read  off  the  ticker  by  a  young¬ 
ster  whose  boss  boasts  that  ht 
"grew  up  in  radio”  is  so  much 
kinetic  clatter  to  the  housewife 
listening  as  she  prepares  supper 
And  it  is  economic  waste. 

When  will  radio  people  dis¬ 
cover  they  can’t  talk  into  the 
mike  and  tell  the  public  they 
offer  it  a  “newspaper  of  the  air"' 
That  is  not  only  a  contradiction 
in  terms;  it  is  grand  larceny 
Bulletins  and  culls  from  the  teie 
type — the  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
of  countless  writing-folk — "news¬ 
cast”  into  space  sans  head  and 
feet,  dissect^  from  its  corporate 
context,  telescoped,  condensed 
squeezed  and  jammed  into  a 
section  of  kilocycle  blah  is 
neither  news  nor  radio. 

Radio  should  talk  radio.  It  has 
a  language  of  its  own  but  radio 
people  have  not  found  it— or.  it 
they  have,  they  don’t  give  a 
damn  about  using  it.  Radios 
element  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  visual  message 
it  still  uses  the  newspaper  as  a 
crutch. 

American  journalism  expresses 
American  living.  But  radio 
"news”  is  not  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  is  room  for  radio 
and  the  press,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  one  which  garbles  what 
the  other  produces  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  benefit.  At  this  moment 
radio  is  hardly  more  than  an 
adjunct  of  the  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing  business. 

I.  H.  SCHWAHTZ. 

Cincinnati.  0 

Vox  Pop 

To  the  Editor; 

I  am  compiling  a  volume  of 
whacky  “letters  to  the  editor  "— 
letters  written  to  newspapers 
which  are  so  screwy  or  uninten 
tionally  funny  as  to  preclude 
publication  in  the  mediunu  to 
which  they  were  sent.  The  title 
of  this  book  is  “Vox  Pops.” 

Mention  of  the  publication  is 
optional  to  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Under  no  circumstances 
will  the  identity  or  address  of 
the  senders  of  the  letters  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

It’s  all  in  the  spirit  of  good, 
clean  fun. 

Letters  falling  into  this  cate¬ 
gory  may  be  sent  to  me  at  Bl 
East  44  St..  New  York  17. 

Noel  Meadow 


also  will  depart  Sponsors  Youth  Foruin 

Los  Angeles.  April  9-With 

your  universUy  ^  teen-age  boys  and  girb  par 
under  the  doc^  ticipating.  a  ’youth  forum"  on 
1  establish  they  problems  w« 

e  same  r^stric-  Angeles  recently 

It's  reallv  verv  sponsorship  of  the 

^  Angeles  Examiner.  The  boys  and 

Kirchhofer.  girl?-  of  adult  direction  « 

nooina  RAitnr  guidance.  thrashed  out  suen 

a  Evening  News  Problems  as  compulsory  military 
a  tivening  wews  juvenile  delinquency 

A  current  school  curricula,  ek 

Gov.  Earl  Warren  has  commend- 
and  Stashower.  ed  the  Examiner  “for  the  el^ 
has  been  elected  it  is  making  to  promote  a  broad- 
in  the  American  er  understanding  of  the 
dvertising  Agen-  tance  of  youth  training  ^ 
character  building  programs. 
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Just  what  are  Banks  doing 
toward  winning  the  war? 


Here  is  the  story  of  one  Bank: 

Because  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  are  vitally  interested  in  every  phase  of  our 
national  life  that  affects  the  winning  of  the  war,  we  think  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  pan  taken  by  one  bank — the  Chase. 


Over  five  billion  dollars  in  War  Bonds  have  been  sold  by  this 
institution  directly  to  its  regular  customers  and  others  during 
the  War  Loan  drives  alone. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  loans  have  been  extended 
to  industry  for  the  financing  of  war  production  and  for  the 
processing  of  foods  and  other  needed  raw  materials. 

More  than  twenty  million  ration  points  are  cleared  through 
this  bank  cve.y  single  business  day. 

Chase  overseas  offices  have  been  a  helpful  link  between  many 
a  sets  iceman  and  his  family  at  home.  They  have  cashed  checks, 
transmitted  funds,  and  acted  as  general  financial  headquarters, 
performing  many  personal  sers'ices  not  usually  associated  with 
a  commercial  bank. 

These  specific  tasks  are  in  addition  to  all  the  varied  wartime  jobs  which  the  Chase  is 
called  uix)n  to  perform  every  day.  Beyond  all  this  the  Chase,  with  1,400  of  its  regular 
operating  personnel  in  the  armed  services,  has  done  its  part  in  the  regular  commercial 
banking  business  processes  of  the  country — processes  so  necessary  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

And — right  now — like  many  other  .American  banks,  the  Chase  is  planning  a  definite 
program  of  loans  to  industry  both  during  the  transition  period  which  will  follow  the 
inevitable  victory  of  our  fighting  men  and  afteruard. 


THE  CHASE 

OF  THE 


NATIONAL  BANK 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


(itwroM* 


J 
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China  Salutes  Mission  ="  --- 

^^*****'*  pgj.  jypport  of  the  free- 

«■  m  dom-of-news  movement,”  it  said, 

§■  F  “is  indeed  admirable  and  their 

A  \^A  A  A  %#DO  A  A  ^#^7\A\^AAA  opinions  can  be  compared  favor¬ 

ably  with  the  views  of  the  Am- 
Bv  lerrv  Walker  erican  Society  of  Newspaper 

'  *  Editors.” 

CHINA’S  SALUTE,  official  and  an  effort  and  the  governments 

enthusiastic,  to  world  free-  of  different  countries  would  help.  hS  JinkiS  Sln^^ 

Clan  Wii  T<whan  c<wr»torv-  ‘**8"  Uninese  OOVeiTl 


By  Jerry  Walker 


dom  of  Information  stands  out  Gen.  Wu  Te-chen.  secretary 
as  the  most  expressive  recogni-  general  of  the  Central  Executive 


"lent  officials  on  the  same  prob- 

f?6n0rdl  0i  voc  Ccntrdl  Executive  i^-w*  »*  04o4A*MAm^  AAv\fiMt«A#i 

tion  to  date  of  the  mission' on  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang,  ..  j  found  their  reaction  very 
which  three  members  of  the  added  his  pledge  that  there 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  would  be  freedom  of  news  in  Chinese  newspaper  me^^ 
MUors  set  forth  three  months  Ch^n^.^f^er^^the  ^ar.^  and^  the  support^edUoriaHy 

From  Imports  radioed  to  the  ^“7  rffamSSi,"  of  its  inclusion  in 

Chinese  News  Service  in  New  le^ng  daily  and  chainpi^  of  the  peace 

York  and  subsequently  released  freedom,  whose  editor  is  Wang  conference  is  convened.” 
in  the  official  newsletters  of  Yun-sheng. 


this  Chinese  Government  agency.  At  a  reception  for  the  Ameri-  ononwavo  oronacaK 

it  is  possible  to  put  together  cans  given  by  the  National  Press  While  Forrest  and  McGill  went 

a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  Association,  opinions  of  more  back  to  India  for  further  talks, 
warm  reception  accorded  by  than  40  editors  were  exchanged  Dean  Ackerman  stayed  an  addi- 
both  the  press  and  officialdom  on  the  problems  of  news  gather-  tional  week  at  Chungking  to 
to  the  ASNE  Committee:  Wil-  ing  and  dissemination.  It  was  help  lay  down  plans  for  the 
bur  S.  Forrest.  Ralph  E.  McGill  unanimously  agreed  that  a  free  Post-Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  flow  of  information  would  be  nalism  for  the  next  academic 
A  Throe-Hour  Diacuaaion  one  of  the  most  effective  means  .®®bool  is  sponsored 

Thev  talked  at  lenffth  with  ensure  a  durable  world  peace,  by  Columbia  University. 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek-  thev  response  given  by  China’s  interest  in  the  work 

dlbat^  n^«  freedom  from  ^  the  Chinese  newspaper  men,  of  the  committee  was  evidenced 
it!  an^  J  T  the  58^^  Mr,  Forrest,  was  most  en-  even  further  in  the  arrange- 

Aiinefe^Mntionoi  Pri^!  A»nein  couraglng.  Mr,  McGill  told  the  ments  for  a  shortwave  broad- 
C^^nese  Nation^  Press  Associa-  crusade  for  freedom  cast  of  an  interview  by  Bob 

nearlv  three  hours  at  an  assem-  information  "is  a  continuous  Brumby  of  the  Mutual  Networic, 
hw  J#  1  non  etT.aeefo  Job  for  all  newspaper  editors  A  study  of  the  transcribed  rec- 

and  publishers,”  and  he  Said  that  ord  of  the  broadcast  in  New 
be  has  found  everywhere  men  York  disclosed  Mr.  Forrest’s  ref- 
«!  wming  to  do  this  job.  In  his  erence  to  possible  formation  of 

rhfnn’!  ^“ter  student  forum,  the  At-  a  worldwide  society  of  editors. 

Chinas  newspaper  men.  They  Constitution’s  editor  de-  Brumby  asked:  “Mr.  Forrest, 

“  ,  ■  ^  4  dared  reaction  to  the  movement  have  you  met  with  a  desire  to 

K  was  generally  favorable  in  all  ^e  have  a  world  editorial  board  to 

flow  of  news  will  be  of  benefit  places  the  committee  had  visited,  direct  the  dissemination  of  world 

...fc  .O  '» 

raise  its  ethical  standards. 

mLr':  S-JSK  "nl,i,u-  Committee  Lives  on  Fat  of  Land 

tion.  WHEN  he  had  finished  with  editor  of  a  Cairo  newspaper  was 

’The  Committee  flew  into  France.  Belgium,  Italy  and  reported  as  follows: 

Chungking  from  Delhi,  India.  Greece — the  lands  of  powdered  “It  was  buffet  style  and  there 
on  Mar.  28  and  went  almost  Im-  eggs,  canned  and  dehydrated  were  only  these  meats — turkey, 
mediately  to  the  weekly  con-  vegetables,  and  not  too  many  of  duck,  lamb,  mutton,  beef,  kid, 
ference  for  the  foreign  press,  these — ^Editor  Ralph  E.  McGill  three  sausages,  and  one  or  two 
presided  over  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitu-  other  meat  dishes  I  could  not 
acting  president  of  the  Execu-  tion  found  his  clothes  hanging  identify.  There  were  three 
tlve  Yuan  and  Minister  of  For-  loosely,  his  neck  beginning  to  baked  fish,  shrimps  fried  and  in 
eign  Affairs.  ’The  reception  com-  take  on  a  stringy  look.  mayonnaise,  shrimps  in  rice  and 

mittee  at  the  airport  had  in-  But,  upon  leaving  Cairo,  he  shrimps  in  a  pie.  Then  there 
eluded  Dr.  Hollington  K.  Tong,  reported  in  his  travel  letter  this  were  the  national  dishes  of 
vice-minister  of  Information  and  week:  "My  clothes  now  fit  as  of  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt,  and 
a  classmate  of  Dean  Ackerman  yore.  My  pants  fit  snugly  about  so  on.  There  was  the  Syrian 
at  Columbia;  Rodney  Gilbert,  the  waist.”  ’kubaba.’  Meat  and  wheat  are 

dean  of  the  Post-Graduate  School  And  he  tells  why,  intimating  pounded  together  and  then 
of  Journalism  of  the  Central  that  the  ASNE  Committee  on  rolled  flat  and  baked.  It  is  ex- 
Political  Institute;  and  C.  Y.  Freedom  of  Information  found  cellent.  ’There  was  the  Turkish 
Heu,  representing  the  National  the  food  quite  free  in  Egypt  and  and  Egyptian  ‘kbab’  —  lamb. 
Press  Association  and  the  Cen-  Turkey.  His  description  of  a  heart,  kidney,  liver  cut  into  suc- 
tral  News  Agency.  “modest  dinner”  follows:  culent  pieces  and  stuck  through 

Dr.  Wung  Shih-chieh.  Minister  “First  there  were  canapes  of  with  a  skewer  and  roasted  be- 
of  Information,  met  the  group  caviar  and  of  fish  and  cheese,  fore  charcoal.  There  were  three 
the  next  day  and  disclosed  that  Then  there  was  a  soup.  Then  great  dishes  of  ‘lomas,’  which 
the  Supreme  National  Defense  came  a  fish  course.  I  do  not  are  grape  leaves  rolled  about 
Council  is  studying  the  ways  mean  there  was  a  small  bit  of  rice  and  meat.  There  were 
and  means  of  establishing  a  fish.  There  was  a  large  filet  of  breasts  of  pigeons  in  jelly, 
more  liberal  press  censorship  in  fish,  fried  in  batter  and  served  “’There  were  other  dishes  I 

wartime.  In  all  probability,  he  with  mayonnaise.  It  was  fol-  could  not  identify.  I  went  over 
said,  censorship  will  be  abol-  lowed  by  a  large  filet  mignon,  to  a  window  and  wept  because 
ished  In  the  greater  part  of  twice  as  large  as  we  know  at  Jack  Tarver  and  Josh  Skinner, 
China,  if  not  the  whole  of  China,  home  and  twice  as  thick.  With  those  mighty  trenchermen  of  the 
after  the  war.  Dean  Ackerman  it  were  served  four  vegetables.  Constitution,  whose  appearances 
received  a  special  compliment,  ’There  came  next  pilaff.  That  is  at  Vick’s  and  other  eating  places 
Dr.  Wang  declaring  his  work  in  a  plate  of  rice  which  has  been  makes  the  owners  tremble  and 
journalistic  education  has  an  im-  cooked  with  chicken  stock.  It  grow  pale,  could  not  be  there 
portant  bearing  on  the  freedom-  is  the  national  dish.  Sweets  with  me. 

of-news  movement.  followed,  a  dozen  choices  of  “There  followed  the  choice  of 

Such  freedom  could  be  re-  sweet  cakes,  custards,  and  so  on.  six  desserts  and  then  fruit  and 

alized,  said  Dr.  Sun  Fo,  presi-  Then  came  the  Turkish  coffee,  coffee.  I  went  away  from  there 
dent  of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  if  served  in  every  Arabic  land.  quietly.  I  think  someone  led 
the  press  circles  would  make  A  luncheon  provided  by  the  me.” 


Shortwave  Broadcast 
While  Forrest  and  McGill  went 


A  Three-Hour  Discussion 
’They  talked  at  length  with 


Committee  Lives  on  Fat  of  Land 

WHEN  he  had  finished  with  editor  of  a  Cairo  newspaper  was 
France.  Belgium,  Italy  and  reported  as  follows: 

Greece — the  lands  of  powdered  “It  was  buffet  style  and  there 


tral  News  Agency. 

Dr.  Wung  Shih-chieh.  Minister 


“There  followed  the  choice  of 


the  press  circles  would  make 


Mr.  Forrest  replied:  “Not  ex¬ 
actly,  but  we  have  encountend 
editors  in  several  places 
thought  that  in  the  future  there 
should  be  a  society  of  newspaper 
editors  meeting  annually  to  dis¬ 
cuss  means  of  raising  their 
standards  and  to  discuss  the 
many  problems  in  disseminatlai 
news  and  information  by  ca^ 
radio,  or  by  any  other  means.’’ 

Dean  Ackerman  spoke  of  the 
educational  needs  and  said  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  “means  more 
than  freedom  of  newspapers." 
It  includes,  he  said,  “freedom  of 
radio,  periodicals  and  text  books 
freedom  for  the  circulation  of 
scientific  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion,  freedom  for  the  oeople  to 
learn  the  things  which  have 
been  limited  because  of  wartime 
restrictions.” 

“China,”  he  concluded,  “must 
not  only  be  the  base  for  opera¬ 
tions  to  defeat  Japan;  China 
must  be  the  base  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  free  press  in  Asia." 

As  to  practical  results  of  the 
mission.  Mr.  McGill  told  the 
interviewer:  “We  believe  that 
we  have  been  of  real  help  to 
newspapers,  radio  commentaton 
and  newspaper  men  in  some  na¬ 
tions  where  there  might  have 
been  some  desire  on  the  part  (rf 
the  government  to  retain  censor¬ 
ship  after  the  war.” 

Delighted  to  Discuss  Russia 

How  about  Russia?  Brumby 
asked. 

“I  am  delighted  to  discuss  it," 
replied  McGill.  ‘“The  Russian 
newspaper  system  is.  of  course, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  government  owns 
the  newspapers  and  directs  them. 

“In  a  free  and  frank  exchange 
of  views,  we  found  the  Soviet 
editors  to  be  very  able  and  tre¬ 
mendously  well  informed  on 
all  subjects.  We  feel  our  visit 
there  laid  the  groundwork  for 
future  discussion  and  agree¬ 
ment.” 

As  the  committee  heads  home¬ 
ward  via  Australia.  Mr.  McGill 
said,  there  is  one  general  con¬ 
clusion  applicable  to  the  U.  S. 
and  all  others:  ‘“That  in  the 
world  ahead,  the  radio,  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  men  and 
women  meet  their  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  with  equal  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

A  warning  to  the  committee 
to  be  not  misled  “by  the  super 
ficial  freedom  or  attitude  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Indian  press  was 
voiced  by  Devadas  Gandhi,  son 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  and 
editor  of  the  Hindustan  Timet. 
upon  extending  full  support  ol 
the  ASNE’s  objective  on  behalf 
of  the  All-India  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Conference. 

“India  is  a  dark  spot  in  the 
encircling  gloom,”  Gandhi  said. 
“There  are  a  number  of  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  and  a  number  of 
potential  penalties,  making  the 
India  press  jittery.” 

In  a  parting  statement,  For¬ 
rest  declared:  “This  is  the  most 
intelligent  meeting  we  have  had 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it 
gave  the  most  stimulation.  We 
like  being  kicked  at.  This 
shows  you  are  thinking.” 

Mr.  McGill  expressed  his  per¬ 
sonal  belief  that  “there  cannot 
be  a  free  press  without  a  free 
people.” 
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ttwir  lot*» 
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now  ha^ 
parhap*. 

of  iunerioa'a  tao 


r.  of  *  »*•  ai  o’rer  the  sy*^ 
votad  cntrav  o«a 
•  railroad!. 

liJT.  “.‘rSii.t..  *»■> 

on  team  to  «aw 


Conductor. 

As  tr^in  commander, he's  busier 
than  ever.  Yer  war  travel  conditions 
give  him  e/^tra  chances  to  apply 
service  ideas  developed  by  group. 


cehtr^l 


unltad  for  Victory 


Railroads 


'Reservations  Girl- 
hlifh  more  calls  for  train 
space  and  fewer  sleeping  cars 
available,  she  has  many 
public  relations  problems 
■for  group  to  help  solve. 


Subject-igu! 

Howto  earn  your  goodwill  by  more 
efficient,  more  courteous  freight 
and  passenger  dfl^ 

service  is  the 
subject  of  more 
than  <100  public 
relations  groups 
drawn  from  all 
the  departments 
'of  N-Y  Central. 


Superintendent 
^  believes  "courtesy 


Station  Agent 
makes  good  group  leader 
Handling  everything  from 
tickets  and  train 
information  to 
mat  I  and  freight 
he  learns  what 
•  passengers  and 

need  and  want. 


begins attheibp 
Millions  who 


travel  or  ship 
L  via  his  division 
I  of  N-YC. benefit 
B  from  his  part  in 
these  roundtable 
meetings. 


^i^f^reight  drakeman. 

i  At  meetings,  he  hears 
problems  of  other 
railroaders  -  learns 
j'Tjyj,  how  to  co-operate 
;  I  13^1)  with  them  more 

f  effectively  on  vast 
war  job  in  which 
all  play  vital  parts. 


^  'Redcap. 

Meetings  give  him  added  knowledge 
of  Railroad  service  aims . . .  aims 
which  he  can  further  daily  by 
^  helpfulness  to  N.Y.  Central  travelers. 


Steep  Quota 
For  Pulp,  PapBT 
In  PennsylvaiUQ 


A  Cartoonist  Is  Not 
An  Illustrator — Mullin 


The  ^otlight  if  on 
vania  this  week  in  tht  it 
drive  to  produce  enou^  H 
for  the  war  effort  by  cM 
more  pulpwood  and  sahti 
more  waste  paper. 
Edward  Martin,  governor# 
state,  has  proclaimed  a 
holiday"  for  April  and  li| 
conserve  the  paper  supply 
dramatize  the  need  for  od 
tion,  and  he  has  set  the  |i 
goal  of  65,000  cords  of  pulpa 
from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
of  June. 

Since  Pennsylvania  is  ia 
critical  Appalachian  area  il 
pulpwood  production  has  h 
off  about  39%  from  last  y 
cutting  during  the  reo# 
three  months  by  farmail 
lumbermen  will  have  te 
stepped  up  enormously  to  n 
the  quota. 


me  oases  loaaea.  ur  iney  may  wiiuams  m  oea  lor  two  weeKs 

be  Just  whimirical.  and  supplied  both  cartoonist  and  * 

Just  like  a  column.  columnist  with  what  Editor  "•“  Brooklyn. 

Howard  labeled,  “A  lot  of  to  be  a  personality.  You  don’t 
i^ii -.1  u  in  t  want  to  be  anonymous,  the 

n  u  Willard  li^lins  opinion,  fourth  oarsman  in  a  boat.”  So 

*^‘"**.1®“^  however,  a  cartMnist  is  not  he  occasionally  projects  him- 
motion  to  the  rump  and  tail  of  merely  an  illustrator.  So  while  self  into  his  own  cartoons  "It 
a  race  horse  or  reach  to  Martin  he  welcomes  suggestions,  he  helps  when  you  go  out  on  inter- 
Marion  s  glove.  chooses  his  own  subjects  and  views"  he  reasoned 

treatment.  He’s  proudest,  though,  of  the 

^o  ran  comnt^d  33  to  35  col-  Sonietmes  Joe  and  I  ^  time  he  projected  John  Corbino, 

^  inches  of  precious  news-  ^ngs  differently,  he  remarked,  the  artist,  into  his  cartoon.  As 

^  We  My  come  out  with  oppo-  he  tells  It.  he  deliberately 

®K  plotted  the  situation,  went  with 

^  I*  tK  ..  u  Corhino  to  a  boxing  bout,  sug- 

■/  j gested  they  go  up  to  Corbino’s 
T  “^‘*®^’  I  ve  worked  for."  studio,  then  shoved  an  art  board 

♦  column,  he  Cortoona  Tell  News  Story  in  front  of  Corbino  and  demand- 

go  right  through  to  thi  randu-  "Hod  to  hU  convictton  that  "<>  >'<>“  »' 

““•"sitoto  OH  W.U.  C  H  Lr1!?r‘flu,?.r^rdhi?  ^bX'-  joining  tho  Worid-  “MSlcISt 

Starts  Off  With  Caption  theory  “A  cartoon  can  really  Telegram  10  years  ago  Mullm  and  the  general  public  ar^ 

Then,  because  he  really  feels  tell  the  news  story  of  the  day.  ”  ^  i?  the  art  department  of  urg^  by  proclamation  m 

happier  about  expUining  with  Are  the  Giants  out  of  condi-  the  old  LotAnpeles  Herald,  one  vertlsements  throughw^ 

art  as  well  as  words,  he  picked  tion  as  training  gets  under  year  with  the  Fort  Worth  Rec-  state  to  observe  the  tw^ 
up  a  pencil  and  copypaper.  way?  Mullin  tags  Dolfe  Luque,  ord,  then  back  to  the  Lot  An-  paper  holiday  by  ^i^  ^ 
"I  start  off  with  my  caption —  their  coach,  as  the  one  guy  in  sde*  Herald  &  Express.  wrapping  for  paraa^ 

that’s  my  lead,”  a  few  quick  midseason  form— and  assorted  A  conscientious  worker,  he  sanly;  to  take  in^rauisjis 
lines  indicated.  “And  here—  ball  players  sprint  around  his  not  infrequently  works  right  up  to  reduce  consumpticm  • 
and  here,”  two  more  captions,  cartoon  trying  to  field  his  hits,  to  his  5  a.m.  deadline,  but  tically  ,  to  ourn  no  papjr 

smaller,  dropping  off  to  the  Are  ball  players  mighty  quipped  back  to  a  wisecrack  by  salvage  and  separaie  vw 

right  like  a  pair  of  steps,  scarce  in  the  right  age  bracket?  Williams.  "I’ve  never  missed  a  classes  of  paper,  to 
Swiftly  he  drew  in  a  second  Branch  Rickey  runs  into  Mac-  deadline  but  once  in  10  years  dead  files,  to  cmntnDuw  as 
stair  formation,  ending  in  the  Phail  and  Stoneham  “browsing”  and  that’s  when  all  the  boats  from  the  salvage,  where 
lower  right-hand  box,  “my  around  the  National  Antique  went  to  the  bottom  at  Pough-  to  chanties,  nospiu 
kicker!”  Show.  keepsie.”  wounded  veterans. 

Cutting  ideas  for  his  car-  Said  Mullin  simply:  “I’ve  al-  ■  person  in  sow 

toons,  says  Mullin,  is  a  co-  ways  felt  that  a  cartoonist  ought  McKav  tO  HandlG  asked  to  turn  in  a  mont^ 

operative  project  of  the  whole  to  have  a  certain  news  sense,  ™  n  ui*  .. 

sports  staff:  situations,  person-  that  he’s  reporting  a  story  in  KFS#  INS  Publicity  paper  to  meet  the  state* 

alities  and  wisecracks.  “You’d  pictures  not  words.”  John  McKay,  who  last  Decern-  ArtW 

run  awfully  dry  by  yourself,”  And  a  third  theory:  “I’ve  al-  ber  resigned  as  NBC  press  de-  _  ft 

he  said.  Then  over  his  shoulder  ways  felt  that  a  cartoonist  ought  partment  chief  to  become  man-  Committee  or  tne  wasie 


me  AJiiic.  — - - ^ 

m  Tennessee  has  asked  for 

xi  T»i  j  quiry.  If  the  Senate 

Meetings  Planned  ates  the  $5,000  necessary  to  « 

Preparations  are  under  way  fray  expenses,  McKellar 

for  three  separate  mechanical  would  ask  that  present  an^ 
conferences  at  Los  Angeles,  San  mer  federal  and  state 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  to  replace  be  summoned  here.  SiMto 
the  annual  Pacific  Newspaper  Evans,  publisher  of  the  jn* 
Mechanical  Conference,  can-  paper,  is  a  former  execuK*** 
celled  liiis  year  because  of  travel  the  Reoonstructloin  Finance  Ot 
restrictions.  poration. 


Willard  Mullin  draws  as  if  he  were  writing  a  colunm. 
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Use 
this  book 
without 
charge 
to  build 
your 
program 


PEACE! 


A  lltessotf  6  Id  > 

“The  Postwar  Responsibility  of  the  American  Press,”  by  Edward 
L.  Bemays,  published  in  the  Journalism  Quarterly,  created  quite 
a  stir  some  months  ago,  particularly  Bemays’  suggestion  that  the 
newspapers  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  goals. 

Now  Bemays  has  written  a  logical  follow-up  on  this  basic 
thought  — TAKE  YOUR  PLACE  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE, 
second  most  important  issue  of  the  day,  winning  the  peace. 

The  public  wants  a  world  security  organization,  but  the  public 
is  inarticulate  and  passive  at  the  moment.  TAKE  YOUR  PLACE 
AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE  is  a  practical  and  realistic  program  for 
action.  It  reveals  the  tools,  the  methods  and  the  strategies  of  mass 
persuasion.  It  will  be  a  guiae  for  every  editor  who  wants  to  lead 
his  community  and  tell  his  readers  how  to  work  effectively  for 
peace. 

Does  not  the  American  press  face  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
its  history  if  it  can  prove  that  the  press  leads  as  well  as  informs? 
The  Bemays  book  is  a  master  working  plan  that  any  editor,  who 
wants  world  peace,  can  use  wisely  toward  that  end. 

When  Time  Magazine  in  succinct  style,  bestowed  the  title  of 
“U.  S.  Publicist  No.  1”  on  Edward  L.  Bemays,  it  was  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  talent  in  shaping  events  which  the  American  public 
accepts  as  a  guide  to  social  action.  It  was  also  a  tacit  tribute  to  his 
achievement  as  counsel  on  public  relations,  a  profession  he  was 
instrumental  in  creating. 

Bemays  has  solved  public  relations  problems  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  corporations  and  philanthropies,  for  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems  and  universities,  for  great  industries  and  for  unknown  art¬ 
ists.  The  roster  of  his  clients  for  twenty-five  years  is  a  blue  book 
of  America. 

In  World  War  I,  Bemays  went  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
with  the  U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information.  He  has  been 
called  upon  by  high  government  officials  to  aid  in  solving  World 
War  II  public  relations  problems.  He  is  author  of  “Crystallizing 
Public  Opinion”,  “Propaganda”  and  “Speak  Up  for  Democracy”. 
He  has  lectured  on  public  opinion  at  leading  universities, 
among  them  Princeton,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Leland 
Stanford. 

Now,  in  TAKE  YOUR  PLACE  AT  THE  PEACE 
TABLE  he  has  set  forth  in  one  compact  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  the  essence  of  his  twenty-five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  mass  persuasion. 

We  invite  you  to  use  this  book  freely  in  any  way  you 
think  best. 

TAKE  YOUR  PLACE  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE 
will  sell  for  one  dollar  a  copy  throughout  the  country.  But, 
at  your  request,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  an  advance 
copy  without  charge.  Address  your  request  to 


DUELL,  SLOAN  &  PEARCE,  INC. 

Dept.  3F-3, 270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Washington  Stunned 
By  President's  Death 

continued  from  page  7 


chairman  of  the  Committee  In¬ 
vestigating  War  Expenditures 
but  in  that  position  he  was  not 
“on  his  own’’  but  a  member  of 
a  committee  surrounded  by  a 
corps  of  news-producing  corre¬ 
spondents. 

President  Roosevelt’s  election 
12  years  ago  had  ushered  in  a 
new  era  in  press  relations  at  the 
executive  mansion.  He  came  in¬ 
to  office  well-advised  on  public 
relations.  His  original  secretar¬ 
iat  was  composed  of  three  men, 
all  seasoned  in  the  ways  of  news- 
papering.  Principal  adviser  in 
those  matters  was  Louis  Mc¬ 
Henry  Howe,  who  had  been  with 
FDR  when  he  was  governor  of 
New  York.  Associated  were 
Blarvin  H.  McIntyre  and  Early. 
The  latter  is  the  only  survivor. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Wash¬ 
ingtons  news  coverage,  any 
change  from  the  practices  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  predecessor,  Herbert 
Hoover,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Hoover  had  installed  a 
system  of  written  questions  to  be 
submitted  for  answering  at  press 
conferences.  ’Those  he  chose  to 
answer  he  did;  those  he  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  answer  never  saw 
the  light  of  day.  But  in  any 
event  no  question-and-answer 
period  from  the  floor  was  tol¬ 
erated.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ended  all 
that.  Reporters  were  invited  to 
block  in — and  they  did,  about 
200  strong  twioe  each  we^ — and 
ask  anything  they  had  on  their 
minds.  Controversial  questions 
seemed  as  welcome  as  routine 
inquiries.  Occasionally  the 
President  refused  to  answer  on 
policy  or  other  grounds;  some 
he  laughed  off. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unpredict¬ 
able  at  conferences.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  was  irritable,  but  not 
often.  If  he  thought  an  an¬ 
nouncement  deserved  a  certain 
type  of  headline  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  dictate  a  suggested  one. 
If  he  regarded  a  query  silly  he 
recommended  that  the  ques¬ 
tioner  “go  into  the  corner  and 
put  on  a  dunce  hat.”  Efforts  to 
check  on  published  stories  some¬ 
times  brought  such  remarks  as 
that  it  was  a  warm  weather 
story,  or  a  New  York  City  story. 

Perhaps  no  other  President  in 
history  knew  so  many  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  by  their  first 
names.  Not  only  that,  he  knew 
their  voices.  A  question  from 
the  rear  often  would  be  replied 
with  a  preface  of  the  reporters 
first  name. 

He  established  a  chair  for  the 
tallest  man  at  his  conference 
when  Fred  Storm,  then  of  United 
Press  and  now  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  in  the  Navy,  at¬ 
tended  regularly.  So  that  others 
behind  could  get  a  view,  ex¬ 
plained  the  President  to  the  six 
foot-four-inch  Storm. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  love  did  not 
extend  across  the  entire  press  of 
the  Nation.  He  heartily  dis¬ 
liked  some  publishers  and  most 
columnists.  At  one  time  he  had 
a  chart  made  of  the  predictions 
of  particularly  unfavored  col¬ 
umnists  and  in  a  parallel  column 
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listed  the  results.  The  results 
were  not  flattering. 

First  news  that  the  President 
had  passed  away  was  given  to 
three  press  association  corre- 
^ondents  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Georgia.  William  D. 
Hassett,  research  secretary  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  summoned  the 
newsmen  and  announced:  “It  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  that 
the  President  has  died  of  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage.”  ’That  was  at 
3:55  p.m.  ’The  message  then 
was  telephoned  to  the  White 
House  for  general  release  by 
Secretary  Early. 

One  of  the  first  actions  was 
to  summon  the  Cabinet  into  ex¬ 
traordinary  session  with  ’Tru¬ 
man  presiding. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  had 
adjourned  ,  before  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  President’s 
death  came  and  most  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  received  their 
first  information  from  news¬ 
paper  reporters  who  called  for 
comment.  ’The  House  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  business  at  2;. 11  p.m. 
and  the  Senate  at  4:57  p.m. 

In  Cabinet  offices  and  agen¬ 
cies.  reporters  likewise  were 
the  first  bearers  of  the  news 
there  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Announcement  of  the  death 
coming  at  the  end  of  an  un¬ 
seasonably  warm  day  found 
many  of  the  Washin^on  cor¬ 
respondents  gathered  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club.  ’The  ticker 
brought  them  the  news  and 
when  the  first  shock  had  passed 
they  dashed  for  telephones  or 
for  their  offices  to  pitch  in  on 
the  story  which  was  to  have 
early  evening  developments  at 
dozens  of  local  points. 

Local  newspaper  offices  tossed 
copy  normally  scheduled  for 
prominent  position  into  the  dis¬ 
card.  Morgues,  files  and  art  de¬ 
partments  swung  into  action. 
The  offices  of  press  associations 
here  got  off  their  bulletins,  then 
divid^  among  the  principal 
points  of  news  importance — the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol. 

Offices  of  “specials”  flashed 
word  to  their  offices  and  went  to 
work  for  “local  angles.” 

Within  one  hour  after  the  news 
had  reached  Washington,  all  four 
of  the  Capital’s  newspapers — 
Star,  Pott,  News,  and  Times- 
Herald — had  extra  edittons  on 
the  streets. 

Every  indication  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  that  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  will  go  on  as  sched¬ 
uled.  Delegates  from  many  for¬ 
eign  countries  already  are"  en 
route  and  arrangements  have 
been  about  completed.  Presi¬ 
dent  ’Truman  will  be  present  as 
nominal  head  of  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation. 

Numerous  functions  scheduled 
for  the  next  few  days  were  auto¬ 
matically  cancelled.  ’The  Jeffer¬ 
son  Day  Dinner  was  off,  the 
nightly  Stage  Door  Canteen  and 
the  National  Press  Club  Canteen 
scheduled  for  Saturday  were 
cancelled. 

Western  Union  reported  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  words  in  the  first  hour 
after  the  death  had  been  publi¬ 
cized,  most  of  the  messages  of 
the  bulletin  type.  ’There  was  a 
lull  as  stories  were  organized 
and  then  came  a  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  taxed  faciliti^. 

Long  distance  lines  out  of 


Washington  become  more 
clogged  than  ever  and  newspaper 
office  switchboards  had  calls 
backed  up  to  a  point  which 
made  handling  difficult  even 
with  auxiliary  aides. 

Press  association  correspon* 
dents  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  Georgia  and  who 
received  the  message  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Hassett  were:  Harold 
Oliver,  Associated  Press;  Merri- 
man  Smith,  United  Press;  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Nixon,  International  News 
Service. 

When  correspondents  filed  into 
the  office  of  Press  Secretary 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Early  and  Rear 
Admiral  Ross  McIntyre,  the 
President’s  physician,  also  were 
there.  Early  stood  on  a  chair 
to  receive  the  Admiral’s  signal 
that  he  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  President’s  fatal  stroke. 
McIntyre  began  by  saying  he 
had  been  in  telephonic  commu¬ 
nication  with  Commander  How¬ 
ard  G.  Breunn,  naval  medical 
officer  who  had  gone  to  Warm 
Springs  with  the  Presidential 
party.  He  said  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  earlier  in  the  day  that 
the  President  was  critically  ill, 
later  that  there  was  no  change 
in  his  condition.  Daniels,  visibly 
grieved,  said  nothing.  Early  then 
passed  on  the  word  that  the  Ill¬ 
ness  had  been  fatal. 

’The  occasion  was  a  solemn 
one  and  there  was  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  reporters  to  reach 
telephones,  but  no  confusion.  As 
the  time  neared  for  President 
'Truman  to  be  sworn  in  the 
gathering  of  correspondents 
grew.  None  of  the  Presidential 
aides  was  available  tonight. 

Indicative  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  death  struck  was 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Early 
had  planned  to  leave  Friday 
mom^  to  visit  with  “the  boss” 
and  to  play  golf. 

Later  in  the  evening  officials 
announced  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  meet  as  schedulad. 


Advertising  Has  An 
85  Million  Soles  Job 
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War  Bond  program.  Newspapers 
are  read  intently  by  bankers, 
corporation  and  insurance  com¬ 
pany  executives,  managers  of 
trust  funds  and  other  large  in¬ 
vestors,  but  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  is  the  regular  and 
interested  readership  by  all 
members  of  the  general  public 
every  day. 

’The  vital  place  of  newspapers 
in  the  War  Bond  program  in¬ 
creases  progressively  with  the 
necessity  to  sell  Bonds  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and,  even  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  the  requirement  to  sur¬ 
pass  ever  growing  E  Bond 
quotas.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
increased  E  Bond  quota  for  the 
7th  War  Loan  calls  for  even 
broader  coverage  and  deeper 
penetration  of  the  entire  market 
and  that  adequate  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  therefore  is  even  more 
essential  than  before. 

No  doubt  each  of  you  is  fully 
familiar  with  the  several  cate¬ 
gories  of  newspaper  advertising 
cooperation,  such  as: 

■  DITOR  A 


(1)  Sponsorship  indi«W«|n,| 
or  at  one  of  a  group  of 7^' 
tisers,  of  7th  War  Loan 
tisements  issued  upon 

to  newspapers  in  mat  form  i, 
the  Treasury  Department.  ^ 

(2)  Adaptation  of  thow  # 
vertisements  in  accordance  ula 
the  desires  of  the  advertiser. 

(3)  Preparation  of 

newspaper  advertisements  k| 
the  individual  advertiser  or  £| 
agency.  * 


(4)  References  to  War 
in  portions  of  commercial  odvrl 
tisements. 


’The  advertisements  reietMi 
by  the  War  Finance  Division  co¬ 
incide  with  the  official  objeo 
tives,  themes  and  policies  of  fit 
’Treasury.  ’They  are  written  bj 
leading  advertising  agencies  ot 
a  voluntary  basis  through  the  k 
cilities  of  the  War  Adverfigu 
Council.  Approximately 
advertisers  participate  in  spon¬ 
sorship  of  these  newspaper  il- 
vertisements  during  ea^  Wu 
Loan  drive. 
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Advertising's  Opportuailp 

Much  of  the  newspaper  adver 
Using  is  separate  from  and  h 
addition  to  normal  schedtdei  o( 
commercial  advertisers,  partita- 
larly  in  the  case  of  newspapcn 
that  are  not  plagued  too  seri¬ 
ously  with  newsprint  shortape 
However,  many  advertisers  con¬ 
vert  a  reasonable  percent^  of 
their  regular  space  to  War  Bood 
purposes.  Conversion  of  at  Itnt 
10%  of  appropriations  or  space 
allocations  is  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  expectation  and  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  devote  much  more  thu 
10%  of  their  space  to  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds.  An  outstandiig 
example  is  Meir  and  Frank.  Sh 
very  large  department  si  sw  in 
Portland,  Ore.  ’They  reg 'larly 
use  practically  100%  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  war  eflort 
advertising,  of  which  War  Bood 
promotion  is  a  major  featura 

There  is  no  virtue  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  advertising  linage  Ig 
ures  of  War  Bonds  simp^  be¬ 
cause  they  are  high.  In  feet 
they  would  represent  a  waste  of 
valuable  newsprint  and  of 
money  unless  the  advertisini 
served  an  extraordinarily  worthy 
purpose.  It  did;  it  doea;  it  wBl 
No  adv»tfeing  was  ever  more 
vital  to  your  country.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  hits  ever  demonititled 
to  a  greater  degree  the  more  ex- 
altea  functions  of  advertisini  w 
a  necessary  social  and  economic 
force  serving  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  No  advertising  has  ew 
provided  a  more  eloquent  ^ 
conclusive  answer  to  those  w 
cmnsider  advertising  to  be  » 
economic  waste  and  a  fetiA  « 
the  private  enterprise  system 
that  should  be  aboliAied.  . .  • 

’The  appeal  of  this  work  w 
of  these  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  advertisers,  agency  i^ 
and  newspaper  people  is,  abo« 
all,  one  of  patriotism. 

’There  are  many  sincere 
workers.  There  are  far  too  many 
war  shirkers. 

Much  can  be  done  by  millMP| 
of  civilians,  but  I  do  not  kasw 
of  any  noup  of  citizens  who  w 
accomplish  more  on  the  hasw 
front  to  help  win  the  war  soon® 
than  the  news  and  advertiw 
people  of  America.  ’That  mesm 
you. 

PUBLISHIR  for  AprH  14,  11* 
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Move  On,  Read  It  in  the  Paper! 


hmed  ^e^uate 

By  Betty  Feezel 


^J^udlieJt 


I  STOOD  on  Times  Square — the 
busiest  comer  in  the  world — 
it  6  p.m.  Thursday,  just  after 
the  news  that  President  Roose- 
relt  had  died  came  over  the 
wires  and  radio. 

The  crowd  was  just  beginning 
to  gather  at  the  end  of  the  Times 
Tower  building  in  front  of  the 
oot-of-town  paper  stand.  It  was 
I  quiet  crowd.  There  was  no 
clamor.  No  milling.  Only  an 
occasional  “What’s  happened?” 
“The  President  died?”  “Is  it 
true?”  “My  God.” 

Quiet  Pervades  Square 
Although  the  Ncto  York  Times 
Hash  sign  (off  since  the  brown¬ 
out  went  into  effect)  and  the 
Itaes  bulletin  boards  on  the 
sides  of  the  building  got  the 
crowd’s  attention,  there  was  no 
limes  man  tacking  up  a  news 
card  and  it  looked  as  if  the  sign 
wasn't  going  to  be  turned  on 
even  for  this  momentous  occur¬ 
rence. 

No  papers  had  come  out  yet. 
No  loud  speaker  attachment 
had  been  put  into  use. 

Die  news  was  simply  making 
the  rounds  by  word  of  mouth. 

Nearest  ofiBcial  disseminator 
was  Ike,  the  guy  who  runs  the 
newsstand  at  the  tip  of  the 
square  by  43rd  Street.  Pass- 
»s-by  who  wondered  why  peo¬ 
ple  were  standing  .  .  .  wait¬ 
ing  ..  .  looked  past  his  hour-old 
papers  headline  “Ninth  Leaps 
Elbe  River”  to  ask,  “Anything 
happened?”  “Yeah,”  Ike  would 
tell  them  quietly,  “President 
Roosevelt’s  dead.” 

A  photographer  climbed  up  on 
a  closet-high  stand  near  the 
Dmes  building  and  shot  pictures 
of  the  crowd.  There  were  two 
photographers  at  first — Matty 
Zimmerman,  who’s  from  AP,  and 
Mike  Ackerman  from  Acme. 
Right  on  their  heels  came  Mor¬ 
ris  Warman  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

No  papers  had  come  out  yet. 
It  was  six-thirty.  And  still  the 
crowd  —  not  too  thick  —  was 
stMding  quietly,  looking  around. 

"Hey  look!”  Morris  from  the 
Tribune  yelled.  “They’re  low¬ 
ering  the  flag  in  front  of  the 
Astor.” 

The  photographers,  recently 
joined  by  Bruce  Hopkins  from 
the  Daily  Mirror,  moved  on  to 
get  a  shot  of  the  first  flag  at  half 
mast,  incidentally  with  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  (Times  Square 
facsimile)  in  the  backgroimd. 

“Good  thing  it’s  still  daylight.” 
one  of  them  muttered. 

Going  on  quarter  of  seven  and 
stiU  no  papers.  “When  are  you 
gomg  to  get  a  paper?”  a  guy 
Ike  at  the  newsstand, 
n^y  doesn't  the  Times  sign  go 
on.  Isn’t  the  Times  going  to 
put  up  a  notice?” 

The  murmur  was  growing, 
flow’d  you  find  out  about  it?  .  .  . 

heard  it  over  the  radio.  .  .  . 
Ow  President  is  dead.  .  .  .  It’s 
w  worst  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  .  .  . 


“Do  people  always  stand 
around  the  square  like  thlf?”  • 
bewildered  middle-aged  woman 
asked  Ike  at  the  newsstand. 
“Nope.”  Then  Ike  told  her. 

"You  know,”  he  went  on  to 
me  on  the  side,  “I’ve  been  here 
for  over  15  years  and  I  never 
heard  a  crowd  get  quiet  so  fast. 
One  minute  it  was  noisy,  you 
know — normal — and  the  next 
thing  there  was  this  hush.  I 
never  heard  ’em  so  quiet.” 

Still  no  papers.  A  man,  who 
delivers  papers,  moved  up  to  the 
stand  and  yelled,  “Hey,  Ike — Tm 
going  to  bring  them  in  this  side 
when  I  get  them.  Gotta  take 
’em  around  by  hand.  Won’t  be 
able  to  get  my  truck  through.” 

Minutes  Pass 

It  was  seven  o’clock. 

There  were  reporters  over  in 
front  of  the  Paramount  theatre 
questioning  “The  Man  On  The 
Street” — and  stopping  service¬ 
men  for  opinions.  “Political  dis¬ 
cussions  are  startin’  again.” 
Morris  Warman  told  me.  ,  “About 
Truman,  that  is.  .  .  .” 

The  photographers  moved  back 
of  the  shed  ( Can  I  stand  on 
your  roof,  bud?)  to  get  a  shot  of 
the  crowd  from  a  different  angle. 
It  was  getting  darker  and  more 
people  were  coming  onto  the 
square.  The  police  force  was 
more  in  evidence. 

“I  wonder  why  there  ain’t  no 
newspapers.  .  .  .” 

A  woman  from  Life  magazine 
(good  looking)  arrived.  She 
asked  a  guy  to  give  her  a  boost 
up  on  a  waste  paper  container 
there  at  the  back  of  the  square. 
The  guy  was.  he  said,  a  reporter 
from  a  Mount  Vernon  paper. 
“I’m  not  on  the  job  now,”  he 
said,  “but  just  what  is  happen¬ 
ing?  I  ought  to  know  when  I 
get  back.” 

The  Life  photographer  opened 
her  camera. 

It  was  ten  after  seven,  going 
on  15  after.  .  .  . 

A  man  with  a  load  of  papers 
came  through  the  crowd.  The 
pushing  began.  “Hey  lookit — a 
paper.”  Ike  turned  the  pack 
over  and  pulled  off  the  rope. 

It  was  the  World-Telegram 
with  the  headline: 

ROOSEVELT 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

The  clamor  broke  out.  Pho¬ 
tographers  started  clicking  their 
cameras.  A  tall  sailor  held  up 
his  paper  so  that  the  headline 
could  be  read.  The  Life  photog¬ 
rapher  took  a  picture.  Everyone 
started  holding  up  his  paper. 

Policemen  started  routing  the 
crowd. 

“Keep  moving  .  .  .  Keep  mov¬ 
ing.  The  Times  isn’t  gonna  put 
up  any  bulletins.  No,  they  aren’t 
going  to  turn  on  the  flash  sign 
either.  We  just  got  it  over  at 
the  headquarters.  Keep  mov¬ 
ing,  keep  moving.  .  .  .  Read  it  in 
the  papers.  Get  a  paper  and 
read  it.  You  can  read  it  in  your 
papers.  Keep  moving.  .  . 


Heavy  File  on  Presk  Wireless 

Press  Wireless  offices  in  New  York  handled  the  heaviest 
volume  of  outgoing  news  transmission  in  its  history  during  the 
night  of  April  12  beaming  stories  of  President  Boosevelt's  deoth 
to  all  comers  of  the  globe.  Wordage  on  thot  news  alone  would 
jump  to  100,000,  it  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  eorly  filings. 
In  a  normal  day.  Prewi  emits  about  300,000  words.  Officials 
said  the  outqoing  stories  on  the  President  did  not  cause  any 
interference  with  the  usual  volume  of  incoming  reports  from 
the  wor  fronts. 

FDR  Began  Headline 
Climb  To  Fame  in  12 


By  Jerry  Walker 

FROM  ’way  back  in  the  days 

when  he  was  a  young  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  from  a  normally- 
Republican  stronghold  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  a  headline-maker. 

There  are  evidences  of  that  in¬ 
clination  in  his  Harvard  days, 
too,  but  as  far  as  public  life 
goes,  FDR  began  making  things 
hum  for  the  reporters  when  he 
took  up  cudgels  against  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  on  the  floor  of  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany, 
round  about  1912. 

His  career  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Wilson 
administration  and  World  War  I 
provided  a  continuing  headline 
show,  and  even  after  he  had 
momentarily  faded  from  the  po¬ 
litical  scene,  following  defeat  for 
the  vice-presidency  in  1920  when 
he  was  a  running-mate  of  the 
publisher,  James  M.  Cox  of 
Ohio,  he  made  news  .  .  .  tragic 
news  as  a  victim  of  poliomyelitts. 

Out  of  the  blue,  literally,  his 
name  was  thrust  into  headlines 
again  in  1928  when  he  stood  on 
crutches  at  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  and  nominated 
his  oldtime  political  pal,  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  as  the  “Happy  War¬ 
rior”  ca^idate  for  President. 
’Rien  he  acceded  to  Smith’s  be¬ 
seeching  that  he  run  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York. 

One  glorious  headline  achieve¬ 
ment  after  another,  and  Frankiin 
Roosevelt  moved  into  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  at  Albany,  replacing 
Smith  who  had  gone  down  to 
defeat.  It  was  a  great  moment 
for  the  reporters  covering  that 
inaugural  on  Jan.  1,  1929.  What 
color,  what  pathos!  And  then, 
a  few  days  later,  they  had  to 
break  the  story  of  the  feud  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  friends. 
That  quarrel  lasted  until  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  now  Roose¬ 
velt  follows  Smith  to  the  grave 
in  the  space  of  only  a  few 
months. 

It  was  during  his  Albany  days 
that  Roosevelt,  eyeing  the  White 
House  from  the  day  he  became 
Governor,  developed  the  free- 
and-easy  technique  with  report¬ 
ers.  His  press  conferences  usu¬ 
ally  made  the  front  pages,  not 
alone  in  New  York  State  papers 
but  across  the  country.  Occa¬ 
sionally  his  trial  balloon  stories 
irked  some  members  of  the  press 
corps  who  got  bitten,  and  he  an¬ 
gered  some  when  he  went  di¬ 


rectly  to  some  publisher  to  com¬ 
plain  about  a  reporter’s  treat¬ 
ment.  but  on  the  whole  he  had 
considerable  press  support  when 
he  ran  against  Herbert  Hoover. 

They  were  days  of  dark  and 
dire  news  in  March,  1933,  when 
Editor  &  Publisher  hailed  the 
arrival  of  FDR  at  the  White 
House  with  a  headline:  “New 
Deal  for  Press  Begins  at  Once 
as  Nation  Faces  Bank  Crisis.” 

The  “honeymoon”  lasted  a  long 
time.  Then  FDR  became  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“must”  in  description  of  bills  he 
had  sent  to  Congress,  and  little 
by  little  he  displayed  irritation 
over  treatment  in  the  press,  un¬ 
til  finally  he  began  to  single  out 
individual  writers  or  their  pa¬ 
pers  for  censure.  One  columnist 
he  called  “a  chronic  liar”  and  to 
another  he  awarded  the  iron 
cross.  Perhaps  this  latter  inci¬ 
dent  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  his  press  reiations  as  the  “low 
mark,”  as  E  fc  P  put  it,  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  fight  with  the  papers. 

It  occurred  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  December,  1942,  shortly 
after  John  O’Donnell  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  had  written 
in  his  column  of  an  amusing  in¬ 
cident  in  which  (3apt.  George 
Durno  had  arrived  at  the  war 
front  and  found  nothing  but 
Sterno  to  drink. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the 
President  scorned  the  output  of 
certain  columnists  and  called 
them  "excrescwices.”  But, 
strangely  enough,  in  the  last 
month  or  so  he  had  become 
lenient.  He  relaxed  censorship 
on  stories  concerning  his  trips 
to  Hyde  Park  and  he  decreed 
“full  and  free  access”  to  the  news 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
topping  off  what  he  had  told 
Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated 
Press  last  year  that  the  move¬ 
ment  for  worldwide  access  to  in¬ 
formation  was  “so  right.” 

Just  back  from  the  fourth 
term  inaugural  Iasi  January, 
Editor  William  O.  Dapping  of 
the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  four-time  Roosevelt 
elector,  prepared  his  fellow 
newspaper  executives  for  the 
headline  that  came  April  12-13 
when  he  gave  a  personal  report 
on  the  state  of  the  President’s 
health  and  said: 

“You  fellows  may  be  writing 
his  obituary  sooner  than  you 
think." 
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YaLTA-SAN  FRANCISCO-YOU! 

At  YALTA,  the  Big  Three  sat  down  standing  of  the  nations.  But  how? 
across  a  table,  and  out  of  the  smoke  Only  through  information. 
from  a  big  cigar,  a  long  cigarette  ...And  millions  of  lines  of  type  will 
holder,  and  a  famous  pipe  came  a  jjg  needed  to  educate  the  peoples  of 
promise  that  will  affect  the  lives  of  world  on  the  problems  of  pre- 

all  men  everywhere... the  promise  sert’in^  the  peace.  On  the  shoulders 
of  the  San  Francisco  conference... a  editors,  publishers  and  printers 
world  organized  for  peace.  responsibility  of  using 

The  first  and  most  vital  task  of  the  the  printed  word  to  create  under- 

new  world  organization  will  be  to  standing  of  the  requirements  for  a 

gain  the  co-operation  and  under-  better,  peaceful  world. 
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(apadly  Doubled 
Bf  Plant  Shifts 

Departments  Are  Moved 
In  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Ae  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
PriwOronicle  plant  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  physical  facil¬ 
ity  changes  in  the  stereotype 
lod  circulation  departments. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  the  plant's  equipment  now 
it  large  enough  to  double  its 
iormer  capacity. 

The  remodeling,  which  was 
concerned  principally  with  mov- 
io|  the  stereotype  department 
from  the  second  to  the  first  floor, 
will  institute  a  time-saving  fac¬ 
tor.  The  new  location  and  equip- 
nent  are  expected  to  save  three 
to  six  minutes  on  each  page  put 
in  the  paper,  thereby  enabling 
I  the  news  department  to  move 
I  up  its  deadlines  possibly  30  min- 
:  utes  or  more. 

The  stereotyrpe  department  was 
noved  to  a  part  of  the  paper 
wareroom  on  the  first  floor,  and 
1  space  was  blocked  oft  for  the 
foundry.  Locker  and  wash  rooms 
wore  built  on  a  balcony  floor. 

The  foundry  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  new  Eclipse  gas 
burner  which  is  automatically 
controlled  by  a  thermostat  and 
works  with  gas  and  forced  air. 
It  is  used  to  fire  a  large  metal 
furnace  in  which  plates  are  cast. 

The  pony  Autc^late  caster  was 
moved  downstairs  to  cast  plates 
from  page  mats.  The  mats  will 
continue  to  be  rolled  on  the 
second  floor  and  dropped  down 
I  chute  to  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  which  then  delivers  the 
curved  page  plates  to  the  press. 

The  move  separates  all  curved 
plate  work  from  flat  casting, 
which  has  been  retained  on  the 
second  floor. 

Lead  “pigs”  for  the  linotype 
machines  will  be  molded  in  a 
new  automatic  water  -  cooled 
mold,  also  kept  on  the  second 
door. 

The  balcony  in  the  circulation 
mailroom  was  enlarged  to  take 
care  of  an  increased  mail  circu¬ 
lation,  which  includes  papers 
sent  to  more  than  1,000  Johnson 
City  and  Washington  County 
men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Slereotypen  Pidured 

In  observance  of  the  2Sth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  New  York  Daily 
news  stereotype  chapel— one  of 
me  largest  in  the  country  with 
<3  members — a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  nude  pictures  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  tte  plant  so 
^kers  would  see  some  of  their 
tellow  workers.  Stereotype  op- 
mtions  are  conducted  on  two 
■wrs.  The  pictures  were  pub- 
Umed  in  the  house  paper. 


Hartford  Couranf 
Buys  New  Home 

Building  on  Railroad 
To  Be  Occupied  in  *46 

For  the  seventh  time  in  its 
more  than  181  years  of  existence, 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is 
planning  to  set  up  shop  in  a  new 
location  in  the  city  where  its 
first  edition  was  brought  out  by 
Thomas  Green  in  1764. 

The  Hartford  Courant  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  three-story  structure 
of  reinforced  concrete  at  285-309 
Broad  Street,  on  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  downtown  district,  and  a 
mile  from  the  Courant’s  present 
home  at  64-66  State  Street, 
where  the  paper  has  published 
since  1880. 

The  new  building,  now  ten¬ 
anted  on  lease  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  a  frontage  of  101 
feet  and  a  depth  of  330  feet.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad,  inunediately  on 
the  north,  has  provided  the 
building  with  a  siding. 

Because  of  the  war  situation 
and  difficulties  of  obtaining -pri¬ 
orities,  the  Courant  probably 
will  not  move  into  the  building 
bMore  1946. 

Engineers,  architects  and  pub¬ 
lishers  consulted  by  the  Courant 
agree  that  the  building  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  publishing  of  a 
newspaper.  The  railroad  siding 
will  eliminate  the  trucking  ef 
thousands  of  tons  of  newsprint 
from  freight  yards  to  the  press 
room,  an  advantage  enjoyed  by 
few  newspapers.  The  length  of 
the  basement  permits  the  presses 
to  be  set  in  line,  while  permit¬ 
ting  ample  room  for  storage. 

'nie  size  and  shape  of  the 
building,  moreover,  is  such  that 
all  editorial  rooms  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room  would  be  on  the 
same  second  floor,  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  on  the 
ground  floor. 


For  Reporters,  Too 

With  th«  sequitition  of  torn* 
now  typo  familioi,  tho  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Spaetator  ii  ravisinq  its 
typa-faco  book,  and  intands  to 
circulata  a  copy  avon  to  raport- 
art  to  thay  will  know  tha  namat 
of  tha  typo  in  tha  company's  pot- 
sottion.  Tha  composition  wat 
mada  by  Jack  Waita,  ton  of  tha 
machanical  suparintondant  whilo 
ha  wat  on  laava  from  hit  R.C.A.F. 
station. 

N.  Mexico  Dally 
In  New  Building 

Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News  has 
acquired  a  building  at  214-16 
East  Main  Street. 

In  making  the  announcement. 
Publisher  ^rl  Grau  said  the 
News  has  long  been  in  need  of 
additional  sjtace.  The  structure, 
formerly  owned  Iw  E.  W.  Bowen, 
has  a  frontage  of  75  feet.  Present 
labor  shortage  and  limitations 
placed  upon  critical  materials 
will,  to  some  extent,  limit  the 
remodeling  and  redecorating 
program  until  after  the  war. 

Purchase  of  the  building  was 
made  as  a  further  step  in  the 
post-war  expansion  program  al¬ 
ready  under  way;  a  part  of  this 
program  encompasses  plans  to 
re-employ  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  10  Daily  News  men  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
Grau  said. 

The  Daily  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  its  present  owners  in 
February,  1940,  and  has  grown 
steadily  since  that  time.  The 
paper  was  a  five-column  by 
fifteen-inch  tabloid  size  then  and 
depended  upon  “Pony”  Western 
Union  service  for  Associated 
Press  news.  Two  new  teletype 
machines  were  installed  in  the 
office  last  month. 


Block  Stte  Held 
For  Phoenix  Plant 

Realty  Transactions 
Cover  Several  Years 

Over  a  period  of  several  years 
the  Arizona  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  acquired  three  sizable 
pieces  of  real  estate  and  sold 
two  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  most 
suitable  site  for  a  permanent 
home  in  Phoenix. 

The  site  retained  and  upon 
which  a  building  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit 
covers  an  entire  city  block  near 
the  building  in  which  the  papers 
now  are  housed. 

The  new  plant  will  include 
public  auto  parking  facilities. 
W.  W.  Knorpp,  president  and 
general  manager,  announced  this 
week  at  the  sixth  annual  Pin 
Party  of  the  organization.  More 
than  $1,000,000  will  be  invested, 
he  said.  The  plant  will  be 
largely  on  one  floor  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  story  garage  in  the  rear. 
The  building  will  have  a  lobby 
more  than  100  feet  long. 

Nearly  10  years  ago  the  firm 
purchased  a  quarter  block  site  on 
West  Van  Buren  Street,  one  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  through 
Phoenix.  Later  a  building  was 
acquired  two  blocks  closer  to  the 
city  hall  and  downtown  area. 

In  1941  the  papers  sold  the 
original  quarter-block  and  about 
the  same  time  acquired  the  full 
city  block,  approximately  300 
feet  square,  on  which  to  build. 
This  site  was  a  move  away  from 
the  city  hall  and  a  return  to 
Van  Buren  Street,  two  blocks 
east. 

Opportunity  to  sell  the  Print- 
ery  Building  came  recently  and 
it  was  sold  for  $125,000  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edsal  E.  Murray.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  announced  the  sale  of  its 
Republic  and  Gazette  Commer¬ 
cial  Printery  to  Irvin  Mc- 
Grew,  who  has  been  with  it  since 
1936. 

It  was  an  outright  sale  of  the 
plant,  stock  and  business,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
Fred  O.  Adams,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  printery  since  1921, 
remains  wiUi  the  Arizona  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  an  executive 
capacity  as  ^itorial  assistant 

Press  Room  Addifion 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  has  received  an 
order  from  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  for  three  16-page 
units  and  a  folder  to  be  add^  to 
the  Tribune's  five-unit  Goss  press 
as  soon  as  a  three-story  ad¬ 
dition  can  be  constructed. 
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GPI  Organiies 
Padik  Division 

General  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  formed  a  Pacific  Coaat 
Division  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco  to  cooi^nate  the- 
activities  formerlp  bandied  by 
three  divisions  of  the  coreora' 
tion:  the  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Geo.  H..  MorrUl 
Co^  and  Sigm^d  nUman  Co. 

Centralization  of  service  and 
equipment  is  now.  passible  with¬ 
out  change  in  the  policies  of 
these  three  divisions  which  have 
been  operating  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  the  personnel.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Division  will  be  directed 
by  William  (Bill)  J.  Egan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill 
Company  and  C^neral  Printing 
Ink  Corporation  for  30  years. 

This  forward  step  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  industrial  growth  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  inherent  postwar 
possibilities  of  this  region.  These 
reasons  along  with  the  fact  that 
it  will  simplify  manufacturing 
and  distributing  to  the  Orient 
have  motivated  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

The  manufacturing,  research 
and  technical  facilities  will  be 
concentrated  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  supplemented 
by  branches  and  service  stations 
in  principal  cities  on  the  Cloast. 
The  new  Los  Angeles  plant  and 
service  station  are  at  2498  Hunter 
Street,  located  in  ^e  manufac¬ 
turing  district.  All  die  district 
sales,  office  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel,  as  well  as  the  basic  man- 
ufactiu-ing  equipment  and  stor¬ 
age  facilities  for  raw  materials 
and  finished  products,  are  lo¬ 
cated  there. 


World  War  I  Vetorans  SHU  Working  Together 

ARTHUR  S.  BARNES,  publisher  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  believes  the  record  of  eight  employes  of  the  meehewcti 
stiff  is  unique.  During  World  Wer  I  they  left  for  service  in  the  ermy.  All  eight  returned  to  work  on  the  Prea  ss4 
they're  still  there.  Left  to  right:  Armend  J.  Geylord,  compositor,  27  years’  service;  Francis  D.  Mullins,  compositer.  It 
years;  Arthur  L  Baetson,  operator,  27  years;  J,  Frederick  Beatson,  foreman,  42  years;  E.  Gordon  Stocks,  plant  Mpa^ 
intendent,  37  years;  J.  Edwin  Anderson,  operator,  28  years;  Herbert  D.  Clayton,  foreman  stereotype  departmeat.  It 
years;  and  Frank  T.  Chapin,  foreman  linotype  department,  30  years. 


She  Runs  the  Press 

Lilh'an  Bertha  Gagne,  19,  is 
now  printing  the  news  for  the 
Kelowna  (B.  C.)  Courier,  one  of 
the  few  presswomen  in  Canada. 

Mrs.  Gagne  started  her  career 
with  the  Vernon  News  in  1942  as 
an  errand  girl,  and  was  graduated 
into  casting  the  stereotype  plates, 
looking  after  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tributing  type.  Then  the  union 
decreed  that  she  either  had  to 
become  a  printer  or  go  on  the 
preues.  Now  she  is  running  the 
verticil  cylinder  Miehle  job  press 
and  the  big  newspaper  press  for 
the  Courier^ 


Intertype  Ready 
For  Peace  Orders 

Looking  to  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.  Neal  Dow  Becker,  presi¬ 
dent,  reports  that  the  Intertype 
Corporation  has  no  reconversion 
problem  in  a  physical  sense, 
since  the  production  machinery 
used  for  war  work  is  the  same 
used  for  Intertype  work. 

His  annual  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  noted  that  in  the  second 
half  of  1944,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  permitted  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  limited  amount  of 
typesetting  machines  and  parts, 
where  replacements  were  ur¬ 
gently  netted. 

“We  were  unable,’’  he  states. 


72.000  More  Words 

An  added  12,000  words  of  nswi 
is  now  carried  in  the  Orssga 
(Cal.)  News  in  a  standard  aigkt- 
page  issue  as  the  result  of  typo¬ 
graphical  streamlining,  according 
to  Ranald  A.  Fairburn,  associats 
publisher.  The  standard  page  kas 
bean  converted  to  eight  2l.indi 
columns  from  seven  20-inch  col¬ 
umns.  New  body  type  is  being 
used  with  some  new  headings  and 
a  new  front  page  masthead  has 
been  adopted. 

Printing  Job  Passed 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 


Acquisition  of  the  E.  J.  Kelly  »  ■  ^  ■ 

Company  and  the  Michigan  Re-  PfOMAIBII 

search  Laboratories.  Kalamazoo.  ■'•I®"  riliWVIWW 


search  Laboratories,  Kalamazoo, 
Micb.,  by  General  Printing  Ink 


Arthur  Kojeui  has  sudeeeded  eign  coimtries.' 


“to  fill  more  than  a  small  pro-  Press  and  Dispatch  informed  the 
portion  of  such  machinery  re-  Ramsey  coimty  board  ot  corn- 
quested  from  the  U.  S.  and  for-  missioners  it  could  not  bid  oo 


printing  official  proceedings  of 


CorporaUon  has  been  announced,  the  late  Daniel  P.  Sullivan  as  Operations  of  the  firm  resulted  the  county  for  1945  because  of 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  superintendent  of  the  New  in  net  income  ot  $445,537,  or  the  newsprint  curtailment  Ai 

present  local  management,  per-  York  Joumal-American  compos-  $2.01  a  share  of  common  stock,  a  result,  the  jobs  were  divided 

sonnel  or  policy  of  &e  company,  ing  room.  Provision  for  various  taxes  was  among  the  smaller  papers 


MAKfUP  SW&GESTIOWS 

There's  Paper  Salvage  in  Typography 


■y  Frank  E.  Hoffman 

SACRIFICING  some  typography 
until  the  end  of  the  war  is  not 
too  severe  a  penalty  for  any  of 
us,  so  here  are  some  suggestions 
for  space-saving: 

1.  Eliminate  that  rule  across 
the  top  of  each  inside  page 
which  separates  the  folio,  title, 
and  also  the  date  line.  Have  all 
of  this  set  in  two  columns  and 
placed  to  the  right  of  each  page, 
at  the  top  it  possible,  ^me 
papers  emn  place  if  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Don’t  lead  off  the  page 
with  this  idea  because  it  will 
unbalance  the  beads.  Large  full- 
column  advertising  might  cause 
some  inconvenience.  It  will  have 
almost  two  inches  on  each  of  die 
pages.  ■  ‘  r 

T.  Drop  the  extra  decks  on  all 
ot  the  heads  except  those  which 


run  at  the  top  of  each  page.  In 
fact,  all  inside  pages  could  be 
made  m  without  any  extra 
decks.  The  space  between  those 
decks  can  be  reduced. 

3.  Have  all  of  your  dashes  cast 
on  a  slug  no  bigger  than  non¬ 
pareil.  You  may  get  a  four-point 
shoulder  on  this  slug  if  you  cast 
them  off-center.  That  should  be 
sufficient  space  before  the  next 
heading. 

4.  Set  all  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  agate  with  hair-line 
rule  between  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

5.  Replace  all  blank  slugs  and 
jim  dashes  which  are  used  to 
separate  items  with  a  two-point 
le^. 

6.  Condense  all  suburban  heads 
and  labels. 


Provision  for  various  taxes  was  among  the  smaller 
$3,157  a  share.  The  principal  throu^out  the  county, 
war  product  consisted  of'  pre¬ 
cision  parts  for  airplanes. 

Machines  on  Exhibit 
In  Milestones  Room 

The  Milestones  Room  recently 
established  at  Linotype  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brooklyn  contains 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  old 
machines  that  led  up  to  ma¬ 
chine  typesetting  as  we  know  it 
today — an  Empire  or  Burr  ma¬ 
chine;  a  Paige  Compositor  (the 
mechanical  marvel  on  which* 

Mark  Twain  lost  a  fortune);  a 
Rogers  ’Typograph;  a  Lee  and 
LeBrim  item;  a  couple  of  Alex-  j  a  m  •  J 

ander  Dow’s  mechanisms;  a  DOfICf  Or  rrienOSnip 

fhWAI  O"  hi,  751h  birthday,  William  V.  Ca- 

^d^ond  Band^^machSies  of  tl '**".’"** 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler.  And  one  of  Naw*. 

the  first  commercially  supcess-  $2,(X)0  War  B^d  from  Ga^* 
ful  Linotypes,  an  (fid  Blower  Maaag,ar  Charles  F.  ^Cahal,  rtgm. 
machine  <>f  the  sort?  that  began  Viea-praiidant  Dan:R.  Hanaa  loojs^ 
producing  for  the  New  York  Mr.  Cowgili  started  a,  aii  arraBd*W 
Tribune  in  July  of  188$.*  ?  on  the  News  in  1185. 

KMrr.ftffii  kA  R-aDblGM&IBfM  A#rilr14.  Ifff 


#/^ECAUSE  devices  like  the  above  are  so  uttterly 
jT^  dependable,  the  engineer  always  knows 

when  it’s  “safe  to  proceed”.  ^  ^ 

There  is  an  equally  reliable  guide  for  the  news*”, 
paper  publisher.  For  over  a  century,  the  name  Ho«--‘-' 
on  a  printing  press  has  told  executives  that  it  is  safe 
to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  such  equipment. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  such  confidence? 

1.  Because  Hoe  has  always  set  the  pace,  the 
publisher  gains  the  benefits  of  latest  design 
and  newest  improvements. 

2.  Because  Hoe’s  manufacturing  facilities  are 
unexcelled,  the  publisher  ii  sure  of  that  vitally 


important  press  quality  —  precision  construe* 
tion. 

3.  Because  Hoe  builds  the  complete  produc* 
tion  unit' consisting  of  press,  folders,  paper 

.reels,  tensions  and  fulhspeed  pasters,  the 
publisher  obtains  a  thoroughly  coordinated 
installation  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  un> 
divided  responsibility. 

4.  Because  Hoe  has  always  refused  to  com* 
promise  on  quality. 

This  foursome  highlights  the  background  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  earned  by  Hoe  equipment  for  performance 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality,  for  reliability  of 
operation,  for  safety  of  the  pressroom  personnel. 
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R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.  910  EAST  138th  STREET  (at  East  River).  NEW  YORK  54.  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Chester  Times  Plant  ^rtighfed 
As  Reward  to  Older  Employes 


EDITOR-PubUsher 


of  the  composing  room  where 


Hill,  a  wide  awake  Kansan  who  the  program  has  been  completed, 
has  put  the  Chester  ( Pa. )  TimeM  and  we  are  now  going  into  the 
well  up  front  among  successful  ad  alley  and  stereoty^  depart* 
small  city  newspapers  of  Ameri-  ment  with  our  fluorescent  light* 


ca  since  his  acquisition  of  it  a 


Altogether,  it  not  only 


few  years  ago,  is  grateful  for  makes  for  safer  working  condi* 
the  way  older  men  in  the  me-  tions.  but  is  of  distinct  advantage 
chanical  departments  have  stood  to  health,  since  it  has  been 
by  him  wHHe  young  men  have  known  for  some  time  that  noth* 
gone  to  war.  So  much  so  that  ing  contributes  more  to  fatigue 
he  is  re-lighting  the  entire  plant  and  nerve  exhaustion  than  eye* 
“There  is  no  more  painstaking  strain.  And  you’d  be  surprised 
and  eye  *  straining  occupation  what  it  has  done  to  morale!’’ 
than  the  various  mechanical  op* 

erations  required  to  produce  a  n;|l;i  nn  X/fl  DanAff 
daUy  newspaper,"  Mr.  Hill  told  vH  OAV  rapCIJ 

a  representative  of  Editor  k  ■_  d||||.  A||nA  Cmmcau 
PuBusRXR.  “Accurate,  careful  III  1  Vlll  AnrA  jlllvvy 

an  every  day  ‘must,’  and  when  *’**^*^^^ 

the  bulk  of  this  work  is  to  be 
done  by  eyes  long  in  service,  !{?* 
then  it  is  more  Imperative  than 


ft?*-  i  THE  1=:^!= 
DENVER  POST 
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ever  that  the  best  of  modem  illu¬ 
mination  devices  be  employed.” 
fisarfs  Caasaffasf 
Mr.  Hill  called  in  a  staff  of 
engineers  trained  in  illumina* 


lishers  Association  includes  data 
from  620  newspapers,  by  far  the 
largest  number  ever  to  parti¬ 
cipate. 

A  new  item  added  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  depart- 


tlon  requirements.  He  also  called  ment,  is  the  cut-off  length.  Care- 
on  the  DuPont  Co.,  Wilmington,  ful  measurement  of  the  actual 
Del.,  to  advise  on  repainting.  cut-off  lengths  of  the  news- 
In  the  commercial  printing  papers  in  connection  with  the 
section,  glass-steel  diffuser  fix-  survey  disclosed  considerable 
turea  were  lowered  to  a  height  variation  between  the  actual 
of  10  feet  above  the  floor  level,  cut-off  and  the  calculated  or 
and  bulbs  raised  from  150  to  200  nominal. 

watts.  In  the  composing  room.  No  pronounced  trend  is  indi- 
modera  48-inch  fluorescent  fix-  cated,  the  report  states,  but 
tures  bearing  two  bulbs  of  40-  there  is  a  further  slight  increase 
watts  each  were  mounted  48  in  the  percentage  of  5-column 


inches  above  each  work  surface. 


The  list  showed:  595 


Care  had  to  be  exercised  in  plac-  8-column  papers,  16  5-column, 
ing  these  fixtures  to  avoid  glare  ^  7-column,  3  9-column  and  1 
from  the  type  surfaces.  The  6-column.  Also,  the  survey  re¬ 
same  type  fixture  was  mounted  vealed  the  percentage  of  users 


on  electrical  conduit  pipe  over 
the  proof-readers’  desks. 


of  12Vfe-em  columns  has  de¬ 
creased  one-third  in  a  year,  and 


Outstanding  to  the  casual  ob-  popularity  of  the  3-point 

server  is  the  transformation  column  rule  continues  to  in- 
achieved  in  the  pressroom.  ’Die 

Times’  pressroom  is  located  be-  mm  n  j 

low  street  level  in  what  once  jUlfAf,  PAffY  Nfllllfifl 
was  a  pretty  dark  cellar.  The  rviif  nsiiiivts 

press,  a  four-unit  Duplex  Super  T||  l|||;|fl  |n| 

Duty,  is  built  on  two  floor  levels,  llwOll  Irl  vllllCj 


with  the  paper  rolls  loaded  in  Succeeding  J.  R.  Curtis,  who 
the  lower  section.  has  resigned,  Robert  W.  Sulzer 

Here  Mr.  Hill  wasn’t  content  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
to  change  only  overhead  light¬ 
ing  arrangements.  Completely 
inside  the  press  frame  and  be¬ 
tween  the  units,  he  had  installed 
48-inch  40-watt  fluorescent  bulbs. 

A  wooden  walkway  is  built 
along  top  of  units  at  each  side 
of  the  press.  Metal  shields  were 
fastened  to  inside  edge  of  this 
walkway.  In  addition,  48-inch, 
two-bulb,  40-watt  fluorescent  fix¬ 
tures  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  to  supply  satisfactory 
general  lighting  on  the  press 

platform.  Fixtures  formerly  on  Sulzar  Perry 

upper  level  were  transferr^  to  ^ 

the  lower  level,  making  paper-  Atlanta,  (^.,  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 


loading  “light  as  day.’’ 


national  Printing  Ink  Division 


To  Those  Who  Fight 

The  Service  Men's  Edition  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  is  edited  and  published  by 
members  of  the  composing  room,  the 
co-editors  being  Frank  E.  Murphy  and 
John  F.  Palmquist.  The  mailer  it  John 
Robson  and  the  cartoonist,  Bernard 
Banner.  The  two-page  paper,  run  off 
on  a  hand  proof  preu,  has  been  is¬ 
sued  for  64  weeks,  equipment  and 
materials  being  furnished  by  the 
management. 

Larry  Allen  Rejoins 
Western  Sales  Force 

S.  L.  (Larry)  Allen,  who  re¬ 
cently  received  a  discharge  from 
the  Army  after  service  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy, 
is  now  a  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  West¬ 
ern  sales  force  of 
Tingue,  Brown 
and  Company. 
Mr.  Allen  was 
connected  with 
the  company, 
which  makes 
printing  press 
blankets,  prior 
to  his  enter¬ 
ing  the  armed 
Allan  forces.  He  is  now 

assisting  P.  M. 
Hancher  in  calling  on  the  trade 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Harold 
Payne  and  Earle  Carson,  two 
members  of  the  western  staff, 
are  still  in  the  Army. 


r  -1 

For 

dependable 
stereotyping 

RELY  ON 


Reaction  of  Times  employes  I^nterchemical  Corporetion. 
is  probably  best  summed  up  by  has  been  with  IPI  for 

mechanical  superintendent  Nich-  career  in 

olas  M.  Fellman,  who  said :  Brooklyn  factory. 

“This  proper  artificial  lighting  "•  ®  man- 

has  given  The  Times  a  safe,  effi-  Baltimore  branch. 

/*iAnf  an/l  ArfnKlA  nrACC*  llflS  0661)  OH  tn6  S8l6S  Stfifl  Of 


“This  proper  artificial  lighting  ^  d  i*-  ®  man- 

has  given  The  Times  a  safe,  effi-  Baltimore  branch, 

ciant  and  comfortable  press-  sales  sUff  of 

room;  it  has  been  invaluable  in 

the  makeup  and  other  sections  3  with  IPI  in  Chicago  and 


i  Des  Moiies  DaiNn 
r  Buy  Btedi  JHe  ^ 

I  Des  Moines,  la.,  April  10->.T]k 

*  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trlbait 
r  Company  has  contracted  to  a^ 

quire  the  entire  block  of  prop, 
f  erty  between  Locust  St  lai 
I  Grand  Ave.  and  between  Ninth 
?  and  Tenth  Sts. 

^  A  portion  of  this  block  may  be 
used  as  a  site  for  a  newipapn 
i  plant  to  be  erected  after  the  wir. 

®  The  Register  and  Tribune  Cm- 
I  pany'  ft  not  taking  posses^  or 
;  acquiring  title  until  late  nezt 
I  fall. 

i  Two  parcels  totaling  |393,000 
’  are  involved  in  the  purchue. 
i,  The  sellers  are  Bankers  Life  Co. 
and  Drake  University. 

^  Heavy  Sheet  Celluloid 
;  Used  in  Sunday  Layod 

•  To  save  time,  labor  and  a- 
1  pense  in  laying  out  the  Sunday 
1  magazine.  Jack  Governale,  Nrv 
i  York  Mirror  art  director,  lilui 
f  to  use  heavy  sheet  celluloid  on 
.  which  the  column  rules  and  P4e 
I  measurement  have  been  dnvn 
,  in  ink — when  it’s  available. 

It  saves  expensive  cardboeid 
which  must  be  laboriously  eriied 
or  discarded  whenever  an  error 
or  change  of  mind  occurs,  he 
says,  and  it  doesn’t  tear  like 
tracing  paper. 

4yer  Award  Judges 

Judges  of  the  15th  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Newspaper  Topogra¬ 
phy  in  Philadelphia  on  April  II, 
under  the  auspices  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
I  &  Son,  Inc.,  will  be: 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  of 
I  the  School  of  Journalism.  Uni- 
1  versity  of  Missouri. 

.  Harry  Hansen,  reviewer,  lec 
’  turer,  author,  and  literary  editor 
I  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
'  gram  since  1931. 

J  Bennett  Cerf,  author,  editor, 

‘  and  publisher,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Modern  Library  and 
Random  House. 

Lucian  Bernhard,  intemation- 
‘  ally-known  poster  artist,  who 
created  the  Bernhard  Cuisivt 
and  Bernhard  Gothic  type  faces. 
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The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 
Secured  These  Remarkable  Improvements 


COMPOSING  DEPARTMENT 


STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 


1.  Improved  slugs 

2.  Down  slugs  eliminoted 

3.  Over-all  efficency  increased 

PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Controlled  metal  operations 

2.  Actual  dross  reduction 

3.  Minimized  reproduction  comploints 


1.  Improved  plates 

2.  Hard  solid  plates 

3.  Improved  solids  and  photographs 

PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Full  metal  knowledge 

2.  Actual  metal  costs 

3.  Lower  upkeep  costs 


Plus  BETTER  PRINTING  and  IMPROVED  REPRODUCTIONS 

WILKES  "Jiem  MeUtodi:' 


Wilkes  "New  Methods"  are  scientific  metal¬ 
lurgical  methods  of  dissolving  the  TIN- 
LEAD-ANTIMONY  Crystals  of  Wilkes 
Modernized  Metals  and  the  new  "TIN- 
LIFE"  dross  replacement  metal  whereby 
the  metal  blends  perfectly  with  newspaper 
or  printing  type  metal  service  stocks  and 


automatically  (1)  Increases  the  Tin  Con¬ 
tent,  (2)  Balances  the  service  stock  metal, 
and  (3)  Controls  the  impurities. 

WILKES  "Modernized  Metals"  available 
to  the  newspaper  and  printing  industry  for 
prompt  delivery  without  priority. 


fBy  exchanging  dross  for  Wilkes  new  "TIN-LIFE"  dross  replacement 
metal  pound  for  pound  at  current  market  dross  exchange  differential. 
fBy  purchasing  sufficient  Wilkes  new  "TIN-LIFE"  reviving  metal. 

^By  exchanging  entire  old  metal  stock  for  Wilkes  "Modernized  Metals". 


Newspapers  interested  in  producing  a 
better  paper  will  need  a  modern  type  metal, 
better  quality  paper  and  higher  pigmented 
inks.  Wilkes  Type  Metal  is  avail¬ 
able  now  and  requires  from  six 
to  fifteen  months  for  gradual 


inexpensive  change-over.  By  starting 
now,  when  restrictions  are  lifted  on 
paper  and  inks,  you  will  be  ready  with  an 
improved  physical  appearance  and  mod¬ 
ernized  paper  from  a  basic  mechanical 
production  standpoint. 


Far  axcallanca  in  pro- 
ducHon  of  war  malarioli 


Factual  Information  Upon  Request 

STOCKS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


A  Product  of  THE  GlIDDEN  COMPANY 

METALS  REFINING  CO.  DIVISION  .  Hammond,  Ind. 


The  finest 

TYPE  METAL 

and 

SERVICE 

that  money 
can  buy! 
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TAe  Type  Mefa/  QUIZ 


F^dfarql  of  26th 

Chico0o.  Itlinoti 


Pressman  Decries 
War's  Seftacks 


Is  the  newspaper  printing  In- 
dustrr  at  a  standstill? 

Ural  A.  Fisher  aslu  the  ques- 
tion  in  the  American  Preuman 
and  answers  it:  ‘IKaybe  we 
could  say  it  has  slipped  back- 
ward  slightly.’* 

The  point  he  makes  chiefly  is 
that  newspapers  should  snap  out 
of  it  irftar  the  war  and  over- 
come  some  of  the  mechanical 
changes  which  have  had  a  tend- 
ency  to  destroy  much  of  die 
advancement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  years. 

“In  the  newspaper  field  to- 
day,”  he  writes,  "we  lack  the 
machinery  to  compete  or  even  aj 

make  an  adequate  start  toward  MO 

the  color  trend.  Presses  are  THE  Istf  of 
going  to  have  to  go  through  g  Tribun* 
TOme  radical  changes  in  design,  .wii,,  Gatti 

tottchai  to  « 

probably  the  largest  contribution  m,„,aino  *. 
and  undergo  the  most  serious  re- 
vamping  of  methods  to  achieve 
the  results  most  desired.  In  ***' 

the  composing  room  there  will 
also  be  changes,  but  untU  there  f  iklaii  B 
have  been  drastic  steps  taken  to  JIHICf  M 
develop  the  necessary  equipment  E.  C.  S: 
to  accommodate  the  conversion  Springvort 
to  running  color  the  composing  yaar  to  K 
room  wiU  probably  be  able  to  published 
rumiai  the  necessary  materials  years  has  r 
and  make  adjustments  as  the  from  Judd 
developed  for  a  employed  ii 
higher  type  of  work.  of  the  Kal 

Ttere  have  been  many  me-  zette. 

chanioal  changes  which  have  - ^ - 

momentarily  set  the  industry 


back.  Among  these  are  exces¬ 
sive  shrinkage  of  mats  in  some 
shops.  This  is  going  in  just  the 
opposite  direction  from  that 
which  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
Using  smaller  faces  of  type  for 
body  matter  and  putting  say  a 
6-point  type  on  a  5-point  body 
for  classified  ads.  Using  as  small 
as  one  point  column  rules  with 
the  type  butting  up  against  the 
rules.  These  are  just  a  very  few, 
they  are  getting  by  today,  and 
the  papers  are  making  money. 
But  when  the  time  comes  will 
they  be  rectified  and  put  back 
on  a  sound  footing  and  started 
out  int  the  right  direction?  We 
will  just  have  to  see  and  hope 
they  move  forward  as  this  in¬ 
dustry  should. 

“Some  drastic  changes  might 
have  to  be  made  in  press  design. 
We  might  state,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
advancement  in  the  offset  and 
rotogravure  presses  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
There  is  a  new  process  being  de¬ 
veloped  whereby  it  is  claimed 
that  printing  can  be  done  by  the 
ink  transferring  from  the  plate 
to  the  paper  without  even  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  each  other. 
It  is  possible  that  something 
might  be  developed  in  any  of 
these  fields  to  increase  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  newspapers." 


QUESTION 


Does  Imperial  serve  industries 
other  than  the  Graphic  Arts? 


These  rollers  ardnpwlid 
balanced  as  tlie<pref«b 
a  "superfortresi*'.  Fit  1 
reason  they  afimiiiili  1 
buqaboo  of  vibratiea,  nVi 
frequently  plaqws  pnm 
operating  even  Hm  'I 
modern  machinal.  Mortal 
Mercury  rollers  ara  baft  I 
retain  their  corrict  dif 
consistency  and  right  '« 
despite  the  frietiei  * 
punishment  to  whkb  i 
are  subjected  on  iiirn 
high-speed  aquipmiil. 
every  way,  they  on  I 
finest  newspaper  rolor  n 
ern  science  can  craati. 
not  give  them  a  ckoKt 
prove  their  worth  in  i’ 
shop? 


ANSWER; 


No.  All  ot  Imperial's  efforts — re¬ 
search,  manufacturing,  service — 
are  devoted  strictly  to  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry. 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Pott 
will  sqon  move  into  a  new  home, 
after  a  building  leaaed  for  that 
purpose  is  remodeled  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000. 


1  4! sv  Ilisl4iri4>s  //•«•  #»»»«•#•#•  o#'  //•»•  I*r4>ss 


ENGINEERING  COh 
BUFFALO.  NY  US  A. 


Ineiilions^Saye 
piptf  lor  Daily 


Half-Tone  Research 

linprov«m«nt  of  koif-tMo  M* 
gravings  it  baing  furtharad  by  tka 
Portland  Oragon  Journal  in  a  ra- 
taarch  grant  of  $3,400  to  tho 
physics  dapartmant  of  tka  Uni> 
lity  of  Oragon. 

Tka  fund  will  anabla  tka  da¬ 
partmant  ta  continaa  kalf-tona  ra- 
saareii  alraady  bagan  by  Stanlay 
Minthall,  Univarsity  of  Oragon 
gradaata  studant,  wkota  aipari- 
mantt  already  have  had  promising 
results. 

According  to  Philip  L  Jackson, 
publishar,  tho  Journal  will  co¬ 
operate  wtih  the  University  as 
much  as  postibla  on  the  project. 


fgr  eapecially  meritorious 
^ftce  in  devising,  imprpve- 
in  newnaper  proeges.-^ 
Mf  employes  oi  the  Milwaukee 
1^.)  itumal,  Joseph  McMul- 
I  He  and.  Charles  Stenger  re- 
(liTed  citations  from  the  Unit* 
Ipiders’  Council  of  the  Journal. 
iV  presentation  was  made  by 
j(etpti'Kapp.  chairman  of  the 
jooncil,  which  Is  comprised  of 
foor  Npraaentatisrea  from  each 
oi  the  six  major  departments, 
elected  by  employe*stockholders. 

The  awards  were  the  hrst  to 
be  made  under  the  council’s  plan 
.g  giving  recognition  to  em- 


Fpliiyes  for  unusual  service. 

lloMullen  is  superintendent  of 
'  the  pressroom.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1939. 
ginger,  chief  electrician,  has 
been  with  the  company  21  years. 

They  collaborated  in  the  de- 
'feiopment  of  an  improved  ten¬ 
don  control  on  paper  rolls, 
fhich  saves  time  and  paper. 

M^ullen  invented  a  registra- 
gon  gauge  for  color  presses 
ffcich  pre-registers  plate  lockup  Times,  and  several  other  ex¬ 
dips,  thus  eliminating  breakage  perts  in  various  printing  fields, 
gitneotype  plates  and  decreas-  the  William  Hood  Dunwoody 
lag  “makeready”  time.  He  also  Industrial  Institute  has  analyzed 
devised  a  roll  web  terminal  ar-  the  job  demands  and  physical 
nogement  which  has  contrib-  handicaps  of  veterans  and  civil- 
glsd  to  paper  roll  changes  at  ians  and  compiled  a  manual 
kigh  meeds.  The  improvements  covering  13  classifications, 
tere  helped  reduce  newsprint  “Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
gaite  to  the  lowest  percentage  either  training  or  employing 
Id  the  history  of  the  Journal.  disabled  veterans  in  jobs  they 
Ihider  the  company’s  policy  cannot  perform,”  says  F.  J.  Lan- 


Manual  Is  Guide 
For  Placing  Vets 


Two  of  (he  leading  papers 

have  been  DIRECTOMATTED  for  four  years 


"We  are  mitMing  all  matn 
for  our  black  and  while 
pages  as  well  as  our  color 
magazine  pages  on  the 
DIRECTOMAT and  are  en¬ 
tirely  pleased  with  the  /ter- 
formance  of  this  machine. " 
S.  F.  ELROD 

i^apermtendeat  Dept. 

The  Timeg*Ploayuiie  PublUhing  Co. 


p^pments.  ,  Government  hu  accepted  the 

Southern  School  of  Pzihthig  at 

Many  Inquiries  Open  for  diutUed  vetcran^^^^o  wfsh 

D:4  ^  printing  trade.  The 

quipmeni  to  Bidding  sS‘"G?aSr*A?ts'%?Sn 

Bidsheets  have  been  mailed  and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
out  from  the  office  of  Frank  P.  Publishers  Association. 

Bock,  accountant,  at  Salisbury, 

N.  C.,  to  persons  who  have  in-  “  "  ‘  ‘ 

quired  concerning  possible  sale 
of  newspaper  eaiupment  belong- 
to  the  estate  of  B.  V.  Hed- 
who  diedffitestate  iW:.  25, 

^e  equaSomt.  used  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.l 
Herald  and  in  operation  of  a 
complementary  job  print  shop 
during  1937-38,  has  b^n  the  ol^ 

Ject  of  many  inquiries,  especially  W* _ _ ■_ 

^ce  the  start  of  the  war.  It  49  ufGCUi  JdOOIC 
has  been  kept  intact  in  the  ,  ,  ... 

iMked  newspaper  building.  In-  there  S  Q  description 
eluded  are  all  the  physical  “mak-  -,1 

lugs”  for  a  daily  newspaper,  with  ine 

a  24-page 


Thomas  K.  Lonikr  haiiebeln 
appointed  assistant  foreman  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette. 


.  _  press  and  a  small^ 
amount  of  photoengraving  equip- 
ment. 


dfiattce  of  buckle  in 
thfr  mat. 


Manners'  Booklet  ^  ; 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  “  rotahbll  ol 

Jtoy  has  published  a  booklet,  their  receipt  ;  . 

•uoaidering  new  plants  or  mod*  UNITED  AMERICAN 

^rnizatiqn.  \  IL  coutajins  several  >  METALS  QQRP'N 
blueprints  of  plant  layouts.  200  Diothond  Si.,  B'klyn  22.  N.  Y. 

■niTOn  eUlLISMUR  «eV  Aprit'fH.-IMI 


(Mte  for  complete  details: 
JUike  Erie  Engineering  Coc- 
poration,  508  Woodward 
Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 
OFTIOES  IN  PtlNCIPAL  CITIES 
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Clconp  Fork,  the  face  of  the 


Cam  Roll  and  Cam  must 


make  proper  contact. 


j  WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

/  MACHINERY  COBPORATION 

PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSEY 

Nmw  York  OiHeo: 

501  Filth  Kwnum,  N«w  York  17,  N. Y.  \ 

29  in  rile  Wood  Sorios  of  Mointononco  Hints.  Reprints  are  ovoiloble  if  your  set  is  not  complete 

IPITOR  «  PUtLISNII  tM^  AoHI  14.  Itri 


For  Adiastment  of 

PLATE  CLAMPS 

Oil  Standard  Autoshaver 


Normal  use  results  in  wear  of 
the  Cam  Roll  and  Com  sur¬ 
faces.  In  order  to  assure 
proper  function  of  the  Plate 


To  take  up  the  play  between  the 
Cam  Roll  and  Com  (see  A  figure  1) 


First  —  looeen  nut  B 


Second  —  looeen  adjusting  screw 
(C)  allowing  ample  distance  for 
adjustment 


Third  —  tighten  up  on  adjusting 
screw  (D)  until  proper  contact, is 
mode 


Fourth  —  tighten  up  well  on  adjust¬ 
ing  screw  (Q 


Last  —  tighten  nut  B 


#1  Late  PM  Editions 
^41  Carry  FDR  Story 

*1  continued  from  page  8 


running  off  the  last  hundreds  of 
tbe  final  sports  edition. 

The  INS  flash  was  received  at 
ijk  Journal- American  at  5:48. 
jolt  as  ^ward  Mahar,  assistant 
city  editor  and  the  last  desk 
nin,  was  washing  up.  He  or- 
jati  the  presses  stopped  with 
itjU  1.500  more  to  roll,  wrote 
the  head  "Roosevelt  Dead"  and 
followed  it  with  the  INS  flash: 

The  White  House  announced 
this  afternoon  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  dead.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  died  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.” 

The  replate  was  rolling  by 
6:25  and  reached  the 
newssUnd  at  Brooklyn  Bridge 
by  6:36,  by  which  time  a  longer 
bsh  had  been  inserted  under 
the  same  head  and  another  re¬ 
plate  begun.  About  75%  of  the 
stiff  picked  up  the  flash  and  re¬ 
ported.  and  half  were  called  in 
fOT  ni^t  duty.  Louis  Sobol  and 
Dorothy  Kilgallen.  columnists. 
were  assigned  to  cover  the 
crowd  reaction  on  Broadway. 

At  the  World-Teiegram.  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Lee  Wood  and 
Walter  McDonnell,  of  the  city 
deA.  were  on  hand  when  the 
Sash  set  the  alarm  bells  ringing 
in  the  wire  room.  Stereotypers 
and  compositors  were  rounded 
up  and  Wood  took  off  his  coat 
and  went  to  work.  At  6:34  the 
first  damp  replate  was  rushed 
to  Wood  at  the  stone. 

A  second  replate  added  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt’s  picture  and  the 
third  Truman’s. 

At  the  Sun  the  city  staff  had 
tone  and  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  closed  down,  but  a 
skeleton  staff  gathered  after  the 
news  circulated  and  under  the 
head  “The  President  Dies”  had 
the  most  complete  report  of  the 
evening  extras,  four  columns  un¬ 
der  the  head,  at  stands  about 
7:30  p.m. 

Caught  without  stereotypers 
and  other  mechanical  men.  Ted 
0.  Thackrey,  editor,  and  Edward 
Flynn,  executive  esditor  of  the 
Post,  were  trying  to  recall 
enough  men  to  get  out  an  extra, 
but  decided  against  publishing. 

PM,  which  customarily  goes 
in  with  20  pages  at  about  10  p.m. 
for  its  next  day’s  edition,  went 
in  with  16  pages  at  about  8  p.m., 
four  of  the  pages  on  Roosevelt’s 
life  and  death,  and  a  special 
plate  cover.  Then  PM  threw 
the  notion  of  editions  out  of  the 
window  and  started  replating 
page  by  page,  feeding  the  new 
plates  in  as  fast  as  they  were 
^dy  and  building  the  paper  up 
to  24  pages. 

• 

Brazil  Rate  Lowered 

Washington,  April  9  —  Press 
rates  on  northbound  telegraph 
message  traffic  from  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  via  Western 
Union  have  been  reduced  to  4.9 
cents  a  word  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
Wvernment  and  announced  by 
^  State  Department  and  the 
c^cral  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Full  rate  for  ordinary 
messages  is  31  cents  a  word. 


‘Waste  Paper  Queen' 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  9 — 
The  San  Antonio  News  has  re¬ 
ceived  official  verification  from 
New  York  headuarters  of  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 


paign  of  12-year-old  Marilyn 
Jones’  claim  on  the  title,  ’’Waste 
Paper  Queen  of  America,”  for 
the  San  Antonio  girl’s  collection 
of  184,953  pounds  of  paper  sal¬ 
vage  during  45  days  in  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign. 


Freeze  Circrilotion 

Circulations  have  been  frozen 
at  present  levels  by  the  Janes- 
t'ille  (Wis.)  Gazette,  Beatrice 
(Neb.)  Times  and  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent. 


I  FIRST  PRIZE 


Lt.  Ernest  J.  Freeman,  Jr. 

SC-USNR 

U.S.S. 

c,''o  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  California 

My  dear  Lt.  Freeman: 

It  might  please  you  to 
know  that  the  four  Judges 
were  in  absolute  agree¬ 
ment  on  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  "Hey!  you  must  know 
my  wife!"  which  makes 
you  the  prize  winner  in 
the  contest  which  closes 
today.  A  certified  check 
for  the  prize  money  to 
your  order  is  enclosed. 

The  judges  were:  Brig, 
Gen.  Claude  M.  Adsuns  who 
was  for  a  long  time  Aide  to 
Gen.  Marshall,  and  later 
Military  Attache  at  Rio, 
Miss  Mary  Butler,  Secre¬ 
tary  at  NEDNA,  Mr.  E.  A.  W. 
Schulenburg,  Account  Ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  Gardmer 
Advertising  Company  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Connolly,  East¬ 
ern  Manager  for  Oakite. 

The  Judges  were  unani¬ 
mous  on  their  number  one 
choice  -  your  ad. 

Congratulations  I 
Cordially  yours, 

Wm.  E.  Foster 


'Hey!  you  must  know 
tt-v  wife!” 


’A’  In  the  Wardroom  of  a  troop  ship  transporting  Ma¬ 
rines  on  the  Pacific,  Officers  off  watch  sat  about  relax¬ 
ing.  Some  merely  talked  and  smoked,  others  wrote 
letters.  And  a  gin  rummy  game  occupied  a  couple  of 
Naval  lieutenants. 

A  Marine  captain  was  reading  a  newspaper  that  so 
completely  absorbed  him  that  one  of  the  young  Navy 
lieutenants  glanced  curiously  at  it.  He  stared  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  then  threw  down  his  cards  and  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  began  pounding  the  Marine  excitedly  on  the  back. 
“That  paper!”  he  said.  “It’s  from  my  wife’s  home 
town— where  she  was  brought  up— where  she’s  living 
now!  Do  you  know  her?”  Of  course  then  there  were 
introductions  and  Lieutenant  Freeman,  USNR,  and 
Captain  Murdock,  USMC,  discovered  that  Jane  Free¬ 
man’s  parents  were  old  friends  of  Johnny  Murdock’s! 

Thus  two  young  men— brought  together  by  a  chance 
copy  of  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY— regained  a  sense  of 
contact  with  their  homes.  Over  many  bottles  of 
friendly  Coca  Cola  they  read  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY, 
line  by  line,  and  forgot  for  a  time  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  and  blue  water  that  separated  them  from 
all  they  both  held  dear. 

“what  an  advertising  medium!” 


Julius  .Uathews  Special  Agency 

EttmblUhad  1894  by  Juliut  MalAmx 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 
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ohcdlation 

Cowden  Lists  4 
Factors  in  Role 
Of  Circulator 

If  G«orge  A.  Brandenburg 

Hie  circulation  manager  who 
to  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  newspaper  should 
•Jitak  first  of  having  his  depart- 
iDcnt  function  with  a  high  per- 
Mtage  of  perfected  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Cowden, 
Itckton  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
^t  is  folly  to  promote  and 
|((  new  business  unless  it  can 
be  retained  by  promised  deliv¬ 
ery  and  quality  of  newspaper,” 
he  says  in  his  paper  prepared 
for  Central  States  members. 
Cuwden  outlines  four  factors 
fkich  build  a  foundation  for  cir¬ 
culation  growth: 

Four  Factors 

1.  Economic:  “The  circulation 
of  a  newspaper  is  first  affected 
by  its  particular  location  and 
density  of  population  of  the  city 
ud  surrounding  territory.  Hence 
geography  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  coverage.  .  .  .  The  selling 
price  of  the  newspaper  is  an 
(conomic  factor  which  must  be 
given  an  important  place  in  any 
discussion  of  circulation  ii:  nor¬ 
mal  or  near  normal  times.  .  .  . 
Whenever  the  advertising  rates 
do  not  meet  the  necessary  costs 
aod  leave  a  satisfactory  profit 

.  .  then  it  is  time  to  consider 
cutting  down  .  .  .  editorial  ser¬ 
vices  or  advancing  the  selling 
price.” 

2.  Social:  “All  readers  have 
one  common  quality  .  .  .  they 
are  human.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  persons  are  different. 
Ihere  are  differences  of  racial 
origin,  politics,  levels  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  degree  of  education,  em¬ 
ployment,  prejudices  and  reli¬ 
gion,  all  are  social  factors  which 
affect  newspaper  circulation.  .  ,  . 
The  paper  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  highest  circu¬ 
lation  is  that  one  which  is  able 
to  identify  itself  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  with  the  predominating 
locii  points  of  view.” 

3.  Policy:  “The  more  impor¬ 
tant  policies  which  affect  circu¬ 
lation  have  to  do  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  than  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  itself.  .  .  .  Policies  of 
the  circulation  department  itself 
need  little  discussion  because  for 
the  most  part,  they  reflect  the 
department  as  a  whole — its  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  subscribers, 
the  service  which  it  gives.  .  .  .” 

4.  Mechanical:  “Type,  head¬ 
lines,  makeup  and  quality  and 
color  of  paper  undoubtedly  all 
uve  their  effect  upon  circula¬ 
tion,  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  factors.  Clean 
typography  as  judged  by.  the  ex¬ 
port  eye  of  a  newspaper  man, 
®ay  lead  the  professional  or 
business  man  to  choose  a  well- 
groomed  newspaper  from  a 
newsstand  in  a  strange  city  or 
®»y  win  his  preference  for  it 
in  h^  own  city.  .  .  It  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  concern  of  the  circulation 
™*nager  to  determine  just  how 
the  entire  typographical  dress  of 


his  paper  is  adapted  to  bis  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  readers,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  remove  any 
handicaps  to  increased  circula¬ 
tion.” 

Carrier  Cagers  Feted 
CARRIER  basketball  champion¬ 
ship  teams  representing  the 
Detroit  Times  and  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  were  honored  at 
a  dinner  in  Chicago,  April  9. 
at  which  Lynn  Waldorf  and 
“Dutch”  Lonborg,  head  football 
and  basketball  coaches  respec¬ 
tively  at  Northwestern,  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

The  dinner  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  inter-city  series 
between  the  Times  and  Herald- 
American  carriers.  The  Chicago 
carriers  won  both  games  to 
clinch  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Jack  Kenny  trophies. 

Walter  Aronoff,  Times  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  C.  R.  Deuel, 
Herald-American  circulation 
chief,  have  each  directed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season  with  their  carrier 
basketball  leagues,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  boys  have  taken 
part  since  last  December. 

Editor  Praises  Carriers 
LOUIS  B.  SELTZER,  Cleveland 
Press  editor,  who  took  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  carrier  boys’ 
parents  on  a  home  delivery  tour 
of  Cleveland,  recently  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  service  that  newspaper 
boys  are  giving  on  the  home 
front.  In  his  message  to  Press 
carriers,  he  said: 

“You’ve  got  a  lot  on  the  ball, 
gentlemen,  a  lot.  I  admire  you 
for  the  good  sense,  frankness, 
honesty,  and  courtesy  you  are 
constantly  demonstrating  in  your 
homes,  on  your  routes,  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  around  the 
town  generaUy.” 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 

H.  E.  MURPHREE,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Texas  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers 
As|sociation 
board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  has  been  in 
newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  work 
since  his  ’teens. 
He  is  serving 
his  second  term 
as  an  ICMA  di¬ 
rector  and  his 
22nd  term  as 
secretary  -  treas- 
urer  of  the 
Murphroe  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 

Association. 

He  began  as  a  solicitor  and 
collector  on  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Tribune  about  30  years 
ago.  He  later  was  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  Morning  News.  Having 
gained  his  experience,  Murphree 
then  was  circulation  manager  on 
newspapers  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Amarillo,  and  Dennison,  Tex., 
and  Miami,  Okia. 

Audits  Hawaii  Dailies 
GLENN  FELGER,  auditor  for 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  has  returned  to  the  main¬ 
land  after  auditing  the  Hawaiian 
daily  newspapers  in  Honolulu 


and  Hilo,  marking  the  first  ABC 
audits  there  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Award  Sale  Drivers 
EIGHTY-NINE  Chicago  Daily 

News  delivery  truck  drivers 
were  awarded  merchandise 
prizes  for  their  safe  driving  in 
1944  at  the  annual  safety  awards 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Daily 
News  April  11.  Each  of  the  men 
had  a  clean  record  of  no  charge¬ 
able  accident  during  the  past 
year. 

Arthur  Hall,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  in  making  the  awards, 
noted  that  competition  for  safety 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  accidents. 

a 

Labor  Paper  Denied 
Newspaper  Status 

Los  Angeles,  April  9 — Holding 
that  a  publication  cannot  qualify 
as  a  newspaper  if  it  is  published 
“at  intervals  beyond  a  week  in 
extent,”  Superior  Court  Judge 
Clarence  Hansen  in  Los  Angeles 
has  denied  the  petition  of  the 
Beach  Cities  Labor  Journal, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  that  it  be 
established  as  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation.  ’The  petition 
was  oiH>osed  by  the  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook. 

The  Labor  Journal,  published 
in  newspaper  format  twice  a 
month,  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  Central  Labor  Coimcil  of 
Santa  Monica.  It  contains' prin¬ 
cipally  items  of  interest  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions  and  claims 
a  paid  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200.  I 


Regiment  Wants 
'Gray  Bonnet  Girl' 

Atlanta,  Ga..  April  10 — ’The 
Atlanta  Journal  has  been  asked 
to  aid  the  Berlin-bound  dough¬ 
boys  of  the  121st  Infantry,  the 
famous  “Old  Gray  Bonnet”  regi¬ 
ment  from  Macon,  Ga.  and  the 
surrounding  area,  in  finding  the 
prettiest  woman  in  Georgia.  The 
regiment  wants  a  “Gray  Bonnet 
Girl”  whose  photo  can  be  pi^ed 
“on  the  other  side  of  the  ^ine.” 

Lt.  Daniel  M.  Burns,  who 
wrote  for  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander,  explained:  “A  frequent 
request  from  the  front  line  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  121st  Infantry  is  that 
they  have  a  ‘Gray  Bonnet  Girl.’ 
They  are  tired  of  viewing  the 
broken  down  Lady  Godiva  of 
Hollywood  productions.  What 
they  want  is  just  the  best  look¬ 
ing  girl  in  Georgia  wearing  a 
gray  bonnet.” 

The  Journal,  always  ready  to 
assist,  is  about  to  launch  a 
search  for  the  girl.  Georgia 
girls  who  would  like  to  provide 
inspiration  for  this  fighting  regi¬ 
ment.  whose  members  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  500  citations, 
will  send  their  photographs  to 
the  Journal. 

■ 

'Pink'  Edition  Fades 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  April  9 — 
The  “pink”  edition  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Union  is  being  print¬ 
ed  on  white  paper  because  of  a 
shortage  of  colored  new^rint. 
Francis  E.  Croasdale,  managing 
editor,  said  that  use  of  white 
paper  would  continue  until  after 
the  war. 
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2  What  it  is 

'Your  return  card  or  envelope 
occupies  the  “fill-in”  spot 
on  a  Reply-O  Letter,,.-.--''" 


3  Why  it  ups  returns  ■  4  yourself 


U.S. 

MML  ^ 


Reply-O  Letters 
make  replying  easy. 
The  return  card  never 
gets  lost— it’s  right 
before  the  reader  say¬ 
ing  “Mail  me.”  — .  -«■ 


ftt  cm 


The  result  files  of  Reply-O 
Letter  users  are  truly  impres¬ 
sive. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  inquiries, 
orders  or  answers  to  ques¬ 
tionnaires— thru  the  mails— 
see  what  Reply-O  Letter  of¬ 
fers  you. 

Write  for  samples  today 

The  REPLY-0  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

N»  YOU  II:  HI  W.  22  St  Cliisn  2  S57S 
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By  Prof.  Roscoo  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Toumalism.  Columbia  Univoroity.  N.  Y. 


Russia's  Place 
In  World  Scene 


RTTSSTA  IS  NO  RTODI.E  by  F.dm.in-t 
New  York:  Oreenberif.  JdO 

pn.  $3. 

EDMUND  STEVENS  went  to 

Russia  in  1934.  He  stayed  six 
years  to  report  the  country  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  marrv  a  Russian  girl  who 
taught  school  on  a  collective 
farm. 

His  book  suggests  the  under¬ 
standing  one  usually  flnds  in  a 
person  who  has  lived  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  learned  the  language,  and 
married  a  resident 

But  there  is  no  hint  that  Mr. 
Stevens  is  orejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  Russian  way  of  life  His 
wife  is  a  student  at  Wellesley 
College.  They  now  live  in  the 
United  .States. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  official  inter¬ 
preter  for  Mr.  Churchill  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Willkie  party  in  Russia.  Since 
the  war  began  he  has  covered 
Finland,  Norway.  Rumania. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria  for 
the  Monitor. 


Knows  the  Country 

“Russia  Is  No  Riddle”  shows  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the 
country,  the  language,  the  peo¬ 
ple.  and  of  the  evolution  of  their 
ideology.  It  doesn’t  solve  anv 
riddles,  and  the  author  has  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Russia.  Both  objections 
and  praise  are  factual,  neither 
caustic  nor  exuberant.  His  pic¬ 
ture  is  balanced  and  clarifying. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  definitive 
volume  on  Russia;  and  it  has 
mistakes  of  too-quick  publica¬ 
tion. 

Much  in  the  book  throws  light 
on  what  has  happened — not  only 
in  the  last  five  years  but  on 
occurrences  in  the  news  today. 

Mr.  Stevens  describes  enemy 
espionage  and  sabotage  in  the 
Gibraltar  roadstead.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  this,  he  says,  was  an 
Italian  tanker  anchored  oft  the 
shore  of  Spanish  Algeciras. 

“The  situation  in  and  around 
Gibraltar  ill-accorded  with  some 
of  the  nice  things  said  about 
Franco  by  some  of  the  important 
people  in  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton.”  he  writes.  “The  Russians, 
however,  never  forgot  that  Nazi- 
Fascist  aggressors  used  Spain  as 
a  proving-ground  for  this  war. 

“They  recall  that  General 
Franco,  while  turning  his  mask 
of  neutrality  toward  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers,  gave  his  full  sup¬ 
port  to  Hitler’s  anti-Soviet  cru¬ 
sade.  If  Spanish  Fascism  sur¬ 
vives.  the  Russians  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  Spain  will  be  the  in¬ 
cubator  for  future  Fascist  re¬ 
vivals.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  North 
African  campaign,  when  de 
Gaulle  was  getting  kicked 
around.  Mr.  Stevens  says,  the 
Russians  kept  completely  out  of 
it.  “Whatever  de  Gaulle's  polit¬ 


ical  antecedents,  he  had  become, 
thev  realized,  the  leader  and  the 
voice  of  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
not  been  blighted  by  the  Nazis. 

There  is  amusement  at  inter¬ 
national  crossroads,  also.  A  So¬ 
viet  correspondent,  the  author 
recalls,  stopped  in  Cairo,  home¬ 
ward  bound  from  the  United 
States.  Some  British  Airway  of¬ 
ficials  decided  he  could  Jolly 
well  cool  his  heels  a  while.  Each 
morning  they  told  the  Russian 
they  couldn’t  take  him  that  day. 
So  into  the  city  he  daily  went 
to  await  his  turn. 

The  runaround  continued  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Suddenly 
the  British  discovered  their 
Russian  had  visited  the  editors 
of  all  the  Arabic  newspapers, 
and  had  written  several  articles 
for  them  with  no  sort  of  anti- 
Soviet  coloration. 

He  had  arranged  with  Arabic 
papers  to  take  the  Soviet  news 
service  and  had  interviewed 
most  of  Cairo’s  political  figures. 
He  was  busy  collecting  vital 
statistics — and  waiting  for  a 
plane  to  Russia — when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  caught  up  with  his  leisure. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  get  him 
a  seat  thereafter.  The  same 
morning,  in  fact. 

“Being  friends  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians,”  writes  Mr.  Stevens,  “is 
far  preferable  to  fighting  them. 
Differences  of  background,  cus¬ 
tom,  and  outlook  are  bound  to 
cause  snags  and  irritation.  We 
should  build  our  policy  on  the 
things  we  have  in  common 
rather  than  on  the  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement.” 

Russia  will  support  machinery 
for  international  peace.  Mr. 
Stevens  predicts.  But  she  wants 
security,  and  she  will  rely  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  her  own  efforts  to 
make  sure  she  gets  it.  She  re¬ 
members  her  experience  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  he  warns. 

“Russia  feels  that  her  size,  lo¬ 
cation,  and  vital  Interests  entitle 
her  to  a  voice  in  Europe  that  is 
commensurate,  roughly,  with 
the  role  of  ♦he  United  States  in 
the  New  World.”  Mr.  Stevens 
suggests. 

Stalin  wants  good  neighbors. 
He  will  deal  pretty  realistically 
to  get  them. 


Peace  Plan 
For  Japan 


Mr.  Flelsher,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  has  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  understanding  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  mind.  He  knows  their 
deep-rooted  religious  fixations, 
what  peace  plans  are  apt  to  work 
with  them,  and  what  are  not. 

Authenticity  is  important  in 
this.  We  have  far  less  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  real  cleavages  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  Western 
Powers  than  we  have  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Fanaticism, 
face-  saving,  indoctrination — 
longer  and  stronger  indoctrina¬ 
tion  than  Nazi  youth  underwent 
— are  added  to  economic  desires 
Japan  has  to  dominate  Asia. 

Explosive  complexities  in  the 
Orient  are  more  dangerous  to 
peace  than  Occidental  problems 
of  cartels,  raw  materials,  and 
the  balance  of  power. 

Like  Russell  Brines  in  “Until 
They  Eat  Stones”  (E.  &  P.,  Jan. 
20,  p.  60)  Mr.  Fleisher.  in  “What 
to  Do  With  Japan.”  believes  a 
peace  of  any  softness  would 
start  Japan  preparing  imme¬ 
diately  for  resumption  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Her  war  lords  would 
co"'Hder  it  victory. 

Dockyards,  arsenals,  munition 
plants,  fortifications  and  all  arms 
must  be  taken  from  them,  if  we 
expect  peace  to  be  more  than 
an  armistice,  the  author  urges. 
The  Japanese  naw  and  her  mer¬ 
chant  nvarine  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Japan  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  lease  transport  ships 
from  other  nations. 

It  is  strong  medicine  Mr. 
Fleisher  prescribes.  But  his 
thesis  is  closely  reasoned;  his 
plan  is  specific  and  detailed. 

Various  arguments  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  system  of  an  emperor, 
the  author  carefully  reviews; 
and  arguments  against  it.  His 
own  belief  is  that  Hirohito 
should  be  banished  but  the  sym¬ 
bol  preserved  and  a  new  em¬ 
peror  enthroned  in  his  place 

The  religious  aspect  of  the 
Mikado  is  too  deeply  ingrained 
to  machine-gun  it  out.  To  set 
up  a  republic  now,  Mr.  Fleisher 
argues,  would  be  utter  folly.  The 
Japanese  would  construe  it  as  a 
symbol  of  foreign-devil  domina¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  their  rally- 
point  for  the  next  war. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  JAPAN  by 
Wilfrid  Flfisher.  Neir  York:  Double¬ 
day,  Doran.  178  pp.  $2. 

ON  November  29.  1941,  Wilfrid 
Fleisher.  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  predicted  Japan 
would  be  at  war  with  the  United 
States  within  10  days.  No  ifs, 
ands  or  buts. 

He  knew  his  Japanese.  With 
little  break  from  1914  to  1940, 
he  was  an  American  newspaper 
man  in  Tokyo.  Ben  Fleisher.  his 
father,  owned  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser:  Wilfrid  was  mtmaging  edi¬ 
tor  from  1929  to  1940. 


Documents  for  Sale 

Washington.  Apr.  12— OS. 
cial  documents  oi  the  Uaita4 
States  find  a  ready  market  is 
England.  A  total  oi  10.000  cog- 
ies  of  lames  F.  Byrnes'  first  rt. 
port  on  “Problems  of  Mobiliso- 
tion  and  Reconversion.** 
lished  at  British  GovemsMBl 
expense,  were  sold  at  oas 
shilling  apiece  by  His  Majss- 
ty*s  Stationery  Office  (compat- 
able  to  the  U.  S.  Govemaest 
Printing  Office),  the  OWl  has 
been  advised.  More  thaa  20 
official  publications  hove  bem 
marketed  in  England,  with 
newspaper  men  among  Iht 
principal  customers. 


Goblins  of  the  Copydesk 
IN  THE  April  7  issue  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Literature, 
Silas  Bent  conducts  a  fascinating 
grammar  lesson  for  editors.  His 
chief  gremlin  is  the  obsolescent 
past  participle. 

Why  clean-shaven  when  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  say  clean-shaved? 
Why  are  we  shriven  of  our  sins 
when  shrived  is  preferred? 

He  objects,  moreover,  to  writ¬ 
ing  that  a  visitor  was  being 
shown  around  the  town  or  that 
an  actor  was  assigned  a  role. 
Mr.  Bent  would  sleep  better  if 
the  role  were  assigned  to  the 
actor,  and  if  the  town  were 
shown  to  the  visitor. 

In  fact,  who  wouldn’t? 

It  is  a  little  nicer  to  present  a 
son  to  a  father  than  to  present 
the  father  with  a  son.  There  are 
ears  to  which  the  misuse  of  the 
transitive  is  offensive,  the  use  of 
if  for  whether  discordant,  and 
the  use  of  secure  for  procure  a 
plain  distortion  of  idea. 

Mr.  Bent  is  ready  to  forego 


the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
Declaration  if  he  can  have  in¬ 
alienable  ones  in  their  place. 
Alien,  he  points  out.  is  not  of 
Anglo-Saxon  d  e  r  i  v a  t ion;  it 
should  have  taken  the  prefix  is, 
not  un. 

That  reminds  us  that  Jeffer¬ 
son's  original  draft  of  the  Dee 
laration,  at  the  Department  of 
State  in  Washington,  shows  the 
handwritten  word  as  clearly 
inalienable.  It  was  edited  to 
read  unalienable.  ’The  editini 
shows  in  the  margin  of  the  fae 
simile  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 
( Copyreaders,  please  note;  re¬ 
porters  may  gloat). 

Mr.  Bent  himself  concludes,  in 
a  sort  of  escape  clause,  that 
over-emphasis  on  usage  is  like 
Emerson’s  foolish  consistency, 
“the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 

And  remember?  In  1900,  i 
reader  challenged  the  New  York 
Sun  to  parse  one  of  its  own  pred¬ 
icate  verbs.  “Thousands  of 
grammarians  hang  on  your  rt 
ply.”  the  reader  envisioned. 

“Well.”  observed  a  Sun  writer, 
replying,  “the  sight  of  thousands 
of  grammarians  hanging  would 
be  some  comfort  to  us,  and  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.” 

But  good  usage  does  have  its 
point  for  good  editing.  And, 
in  reason,  it  is  considerable  fun. 
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Doily's  Expos4 
Brings  Conviction 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  10 — An  «• 
pos6  by  the  Mobile  Press-Rtf 
ister  that  records  indicated  a 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  state 
election  laws  bore  fruit  lah 
week  when  Joe  Mitchell,  Mobile 
business  man  and  politician,  rm 
sentenced  to  60  days  at  hard  la¬ 
bor  and  fined  $500.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  filed  by  MitcheUs 
attorneys  and  Judge  David  K 
Edington  set  bail  at  $750. 

Mitchell  and  Otto  McCarron, 
a  courthouse  employe,  were  ar 
rested  recently  on  grand  juc 
indictments  charging  transfer  of 
voters  from  one  precinct  to  aj 
other,  listing  names  with  ad¬ 
dresses  including  pool  rooM 
vacant  lots,  filling  stations  and 
night  spots.  , 

McCarron  had  been  allow 
separate  trial,  which  is  expecw 
to  be  called  within  the  ne» 
few  days. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  14,  If* 
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Field  Tells  of  Efforts 
For  Freedom  of  Press 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


fBEEDOM  is  more  than  a  men:  or  they  have  the  respon- 
word.  Freedom  Is  action,  for  sibility  of  so  organizing  the  con- 
the  foes  of  freedom  never  hesi-  tent  of  their  media  that  they  ex- 
ate  to  take  action  when  they,  press  the  views,  interests,  and 
in  their  toughness,  think  that  types  of  fact  wanted  by  all 
free  men  are  weak.”  groups  in  the  community.” 

Thus  Marshall  Field,  publisher  Mr.  Field  views  with  growing 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  PM,  concern  the  monopolistic  trend 
brings  to  a  close  his  first  book.*  in  the  daily  newspaper  field  and 
in  which  he  enunciates  his  liber-  recounts  in  some  detail  the  prob- 
glijm.  politically  and  socially,  lems  that  had  to  be  overcome  in 
and  takes  issue  with  his  fellow  p«tablishlng  PM  and  the  Sun. 
publishers,  to  whom  he  ascribes  He  refers  to  the  “vested  Interest” 
authoritarian  monopolistic  ten-  in  the  facilities  that  publishers 
dencies.  have  built  over  the  years,  or 

Speaking  as  a  comparative  inherited, 
newcomer  in  newspaper  pub-  He  fails  to  make  it  clear  that 
lishlng  Mr.  Field  discusses  crit-  one-newspaper  towns  are  the 
ically  free  enterprise,  pressure  outgrowth  of  former  two-paper 
groups,  education  for  democracy,  cities  where  economic  pressure 
the  minority  problem  and  the  has  resulted  in  mergers  or  the 
task  of  keeping  Americans  in-  survival  of  one  strong  daily.  He 
formed  through  a  free  press  and  does  cite  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
radio,  together  with  the  impor-  editorial  of  Dec.  31,  1938,  in 
tince  of  public  opinion  polls.  which  it  is  pointed  that  this 
Sava  Toughness  Needed  ‘'condition  has  arisen  not  by  the 
^  will  of  any  individual  or  group. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  from  a  gradual  growth  of 

stamps  himself  as  an  out-and-  custom,  both  in  newspaper  op- 
out  liberal  in  the  “march  for-  eration  and  in  the  purchase  of 
ward”  of  the  American  people,  advertising  space.”  He  neglects 
Field’s  chief  contribution  is  his  fo  mention  that,  in  many  cases, 
diMussion  of  his  own  efforts  to  better  newspapers  have  resulted 
promote  freedom  through  bet-  g^d  the  public,  generally,  has 
ter  access  to  facts  as  evidenced  benefited  thereby, 
in  his  backing  of  the  New  York 

newspaper  PM.  his  founding  of  ^rgat  Greatar  ObjachTity 
the  Chicago  Sun.  and  his  fight  “Few  publishers.”  he  contends, 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  Asso-  “will  be  idealistic  enough  to 
elated  Press,  resulting  in  the  wish  to  share  these  facilities  for 
anti-trust  suit  against  the  AP.  the  purpose  of  preserving  free- 
the  final  outcome  of  which  is  dom  of  expression,  especially  if 
pending  before  the  U.  S.  Su-  that  step  means  a  sacrifice  of 
preme  Court.  property  rights  and  other  prlvi- 

In  his  opening  chapter.  Mr.  leges  they  have  enjoyed  unlnter- 
FieW  adds  a  new  element  to  his  ruptedly  for  a  considerable  per- 
concept  of  democracy,  described  iod.” 

as  "an  endless  series  of  group  Mr.  Field  makes  a  strong  case 
decisions.”  To  the  three  funda-  for  objectivity  in  reporting  the 
mental  elements  which  go  to  facts  as  accurately  and  as  fully 
make  up  democracy  from  the  as  possible,  but  quite  correctly 
standpoint  of  the  individual  and  points  out  that  no  newspaper 
the  state — groceries,  peace  and  can  print  reports  of  all  the 
access  to  facts — Mr.  Field  adds  world’s  events  each  day.  Ob- 
toughness.  He  defines  the  lat-  viouslv,  a  newspaper  has  to  be 
ter  as  “a  lack  of  gentlemanll-  selective.  In  a  monopolistic 
ness,  in  the  sense  of  that  word’s  field,  he  argues  that  a  newsoa- 
common  stereotype:  what  might  per  must  strive  for  the  ideal 
be  termed  a  healthy  skepticism  he  calls  “representativeness.” 
of  traditional  ways  of  doing  ’This  means  offering  the  people 
things.”  a  paper  that  will  satisfy  every 

On  the  racial  minority  prob-  group  in  the  community  by  con- 
lem,  the  author  asks:  “To  what  taining  a  fair  presentation  of 
extremes  of  barbarism  will  we  the  group’s  point  of  view  and 
take  ourselves  in  order  to  main-  activities,  he  explains, 
tain  our  alleg^  superiority  over  i»;rr.  Field  delineates  four  chief 
minorities .  He  pleads  for  un-  endeavors  on  his  part  in  promo- 
derstanding.  rather  than  dog-  ^jon  of  more  freedom  of  dis- 
matic  insistence  on  tolerance”  cussion:  ( 1 )  His  support  of  PM. 

which  he  describes  as  an  anti- 
T  u®*  j.  X.  j  *  authoritarian  paper  that  repre- 

in  nis  discussion  of  freedom  of  sents  an  experiment  in  journal- 
expression,  which,  in  a  democ-  ism:  (2)  establishment  of  the 
racy  is  nothing  niore>  nor  less  Sun  “that  introduced  into  Chi- 
®  right  to  know,  cago’s  morning-newspaper  field 
Mr.  Field  says  the  publishers  of  g  strikingly  different  slant  on 
newspapers  and  owners  of  radio  national,  as  well  as  interna- 
mtions  are  faced  with  the  re-  tlonal  affairs”:  (3)  his  complaint 
2»nsibility  of  “somehow  pro-  against  the  “monopolistic  prec¬ 
eding  access  to  their  media  for  tices”  of  the  AP:  (4)  his  entry 
m  significant  popular  spokes-  into  the  radio  field. 

•FREFnnvf  TC  MCIDP  TUAM  A  “Now  the  number  of  commit- 
WORD.  by  Marfhall  Field  University  tees  of  responsible  citizens  from 
of  Chicago  Press  1945  180  pp  $2  50  cltles  Other  than  New  York  and 
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Chicago  who  call  upon  me  and 
urge  me  to  start  a  paper  in  their 
own  community  makes  me  feel 
that  I  have  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  ventures  that  many 
Americans  regard  as  of  signifi¬ 
cant  importance,”  remarks  Mr. 
Field.  “I  may  accomplish  no 
more  than  did  E.  W.  Scripps  in 
his  similar  efforts  to  ‘demon¬ 
strate  that  the  people  can  have 
a  free  press  .  .  .  without  having 
it  subsidized  or  endowed.’  But 
if  I  accomplish  as  much,  for 
as  long  a  period  of  time,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.” 

PM's  Policiea 

Commenting  upon  PM.  which 
had  its  start  in  1940  under  Ralph 
Ingersoll,  now  in  the  service. 
Field  remarks: 

“With  respect  to  myself,  some 
people  seem  to  consider  it 
strange  that  I  should  have  paid 
out  money  to  meet  a  paper’s 
deficit  without  throwing  my 
weight  around  in  an  effort  to 
manipulate  the  paper’s  editorial 
policies  and  news  content.  I 
do  not.  however,  find  it  so  in  the 
least.  Even  though  I  have  no 
editorial  control,  I  resoect  the 
basic  conception  with  which  PM 
was  started  and  with  which  it 
has  continued,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  paying  divi¬ 
dends  to  me  and  to  all  other 
Americans  who  care  about  the 
promise  of  American  life  and 
the  early  traditions  of  freedom 
in  American  newspapers.” 

The  multi-millionaire  author, 
in  describing  PM’s  emphasis 
on  “debunking”  current  “news 
stories.”  admits  that  the  paper 
has  not  fought  with  equal  mili¬ 
tancy  for  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  big  corporations  and 
the  conservative  groups  in  Am¬ 
erica.  ’The  answer,  he  says,  “is 
that  PM  has  not  considered  its 
function  to  be  that  of  viewing 
with  equal  impartiality  both 
sides  of  the  struggles  between 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
big  and  the  small,  the  monopo¬ 
lists  and  the  independents,  the 
intrenched  and  those  who  still 
have  their  way  to  make  .  .  . 
But,  a  certain  lack  of  gentle¬ 
manliness  is  a  requisite  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

As  to  founding  the  Sun  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Field  speaks  of 
the  Chicago  morning-newspaper 
situation  before  his  entrance  as 
one  in  which  the  field  “had  been 
monopolized  by  a  morning  pa¬ 
per  which  utilizes  its  news  and 
editorial  columns  to  present  and 
advocate  the  narrow  political 
and  economic  views  of  its  pub¬ 
lisher.”  He  neglects  to  mention 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  had 
the  morning  field  to  itself  only 
from  the  fall  of  1939  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  1941. 

Only  a  passing  reference  is 
made  to  Silliman  Evans,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  who  collaborated  with 
Field  in  establishing  the  Sun. 
Mr.  Field  does  speak  of  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  which  marked  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Sun. 

“With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  possible  to  gather 
together  immediately  a  group  of 
men  and  women  of  whom  team¬ 
work  can  be  expected,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “Personalities  will  clash, 
and  some  will  be  found  unsuited 


to  work  with  the  rest  even 
though  they  are  capable  crafts¬ 
men.  Until  after  this  adjustive 
and  adaptive  process,  no  new 
newspaper  can  possibly  acquire 
a  character  or  personality  of  its 
own.” 

The  Sun  is  not  the  supporter 
of  any  clique  or  organization,  as¬ 
serts  its  founder-publisher,  “nor 
is  it  tied  to  any  political  party 
in  a  permanent  sense  even 
though  it  happens  that  it  has 
in  general  been  on  the  side  of 
the  policies  for  which  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  has  stood.” 
In  answer  to  why  he  did  not 
follow  in  Chicago  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  of  PM  in  New 
York,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
foregoing  advertising  revenue. 
Field  says: 

‘"The  Sun  had  to  compete  with 
an  intrenched  paper  selling  for 
only  two  cents.  The  Tribune 
also  consisted  of  a  great  many 
pages,  with  enticing  comic  strips 
and  other  circulation  induce¬ 
ments.  All  of  this  seemed  to 
rule  out  the  idea  of  a  really  ef¬ 
fective  circulation  at  a  price 
high  enough  to  warrant  adless 
operation.  Furthermore,  as  any 
readership  survey  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrates.  advertisements  have  a 
large  readership  interest.” 

Battle  With  AP 

Coming  to  his  battle  with  the 
AP,  Field  asserts:  “McCormick- 
ism  gave  a  great  opportunity  to 
the  Sun  as  a  people’s  morning 
daily.  But  on  many  fronts  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  press  monopolies  had 
erected  barriers  against  compe¬ 
tition.  .  .  .  ’These  obstacles  were 
not  impossible  to  surmount,  but 
they  made  delays,  difficulties, 
and  disproportionate  expense.” 

On  the  expense  side,  he  re¬ 
veals  that  charges  paid  by  the 
Sun  in  1942  for  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  “were  rather  staggering.” 
It  paid  United  Press  approxi¬ 
mately  $110,000.  Amounts  paid 
for  photographs,  outside  of 
those  made  by  the  Sun  staff  in 
Chicago,  exceeded  $63,000.  Be¬ 
yond  these  items,  the  Sun  paid 
$425,000  for  news  services,  extra 
materials,  bureaus,  correspon¬ 
dents,  etc.  ’The  major  part  of 
the  extra  expense,  he  contends, 
could  have  been  eliminated  if 
the  Sun  had  had  access  to  AP. 

Field  also  takes  issue  with  the 
Tribune  publisher’s  assertion 
that  the  Sun  is  subsidized  by  the 
government  to  the  extent  that 
its  losses,  “running  into  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  are  deducted 
from  the  owner’s  income  tax.  . 
Field’s  answer  is  “I  have  no 
more  been  subsidized  in  operat¬ 
ing  the  Sun  than  has  any  other 
businessman  who  has  taken  a 
tax  loss  in  consequence  of  un¬ 
profitable  business  operations.” 

Commenting  on  the  “para¬ 
doxical  lines”  taken  by  •  edi¬ 
torial  rationalizers”  against  the 
AP  suit.  Field  concludes:  “None 
concerned  himself  with  the  fact 
that  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
American  cities  now  have  daily 
newspaper  monopolies,  a  trend 
away  from  freedom  that  still 
continues,  and  that  no  people  is 
going  to  permit  itself  to  be 
stripped  of  its  freedom  without 
sooner  or  later  taking  some  re¬ 
course.” 
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Chicago  Firm  Replies 
To  Complaint  on  Soap 

Washincton,  April  11 — ^United 
Advertising  Companies,  Inc.,  205 
North  Mi^igan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  filed  an  answer  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  com¬ 
plaints  naming  that  firm  and 
Tally  Soap  Co. 

Nelson  J.  McMahon,  president 
of  the  agency,  explained:  United 
Advertising  Company  extended 
credit  to  an  official  of  the  soap 
company  for  advertising  the 
product  and  the  bill  was  never 
paid.  The  stock  of  soap  on  hand, 
and  the  business,  were  apparent¬ 
ly  abandoned,  whereupon  the 
agency  took  over  the  stock  to 
liquidate  it  so  that  it  might  be 
reimbursed  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  advertising.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  said  the  agency  placed 
some  advertising  copy  for  which 
it  was  never  compensated,  but 
denies  that  representations  were 
falsely  made  about  the  soap. 

CTossified  Ads 

SUUAHON  WANTS) 

(Caali  wM  Order) 


Far  Sale  Help  W.nled— Adrartieief  (Cart’d)  Hat#  WanUd— Ctrcidrtioa 


4  Haiaa  .4>  par  iaa  par  laaarHaa 

HILF  WANTS)  and 
ALL  OTHSt  CLASMFtCATIONS 

I  Haaa  .W  par  Iaa 
2  Hmaa  Jt  par  Iaa  par  laaarHaa 
4  Haiaa  .71  par  Iaa  par  laaarHaa 

Count  5  werdi  to  a  lino 
FORMS  CLOSi  WS)NeSDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRINT  WgTS  tISUE 

Waarapapat  Icakaaa 

OAPABU  MAmJVO,  karliig,  aaU 
inf,  marfaen,  daitiaa  ar  waakliaa,  any- 
wkam  in  U.  g.  Mo  laaaaa  or  tradaa. 
lioa  raifkaaa  Afoaoy,  MaakTiUa,  Miak. 

Poity  and  Woakly  Mowopapara 
THB  OAXFBBU  OONFAMT 
Park  Ooatral  Baildinf,  Loa  Angalaa. 

MAT  BR0THBB8,  Binfkamton,  N.  T. 
Eatabliaked  1914.  Nawapapera  bought 
and  aold  without  publicity. 

itit  Was  ARE  MOT  aa  much  intaraated 
in  aalaa  aa  in  aatiafaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypaa,  885  Market  St.,  San  Franeiaeo 
5.  Calif. 

OOWPTDMMTIAIi  data  on  daairabla 
newapaper  properties.  Inquire, 

W.  H.  OLOVER  CO..  VENTURA,  CAL. 

_ Haarapapaia  Far  Sale _ 

Mawimiqiar  *  Magaaina  Propartlea 
Bought,  Sold,  Appraia^ 

U  PARKER  LIKUiT  A  CO. 

850  Park  Ara.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
THE  MURFMTSBORO,  Illinois.  Daily 
Independent  was  aold  by  ua  April  1, 
it  being  our  thirty-ninth  daily  news- 

Saper  sale.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Waldheim 
'Uildiag.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wawipapaaa  Waalad 

BXrSIMBSS  PAPSB  WAMTSD 

Either  well  established,  or  in  promia- 
inp  iald.  and  capable  of  deealopment. 
Initial  particulars  to  Box  880,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED — All  or  half  interest  good 
weekly,  small  daily.  Experienced  news¬ 
man.  Replies  confidaotial.  Box  778, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  weekly  or  working  interest 
small  daily  wanted.  Midwest.  Must 
net  $6,000  up.  Exp.  news-adx.  Amply 
financed  Box  786.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1  OLATBOURM  Precision  Sharing  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  oon- 
trols.  _  , 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1386  Cherry  St.,  Phils.  7,  Pa. 

HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Gas  fired.  Easy 
caster.  A.C.  or  D.C.  current.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter  534  South 

Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SAXE  six  ton  round  cast  iron 
metal  pot  complete  with  brick  lining 
and  burners  and  two  hand  pumps. 
Business  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  161,  San 

Antonio,  Texas. _ 

PUBLICATION  PRINTER 
Will  sell  or  trade  Hoe  Web  Magssine 
Color  Press  capable  producing  100,000- 
64  page  Digest  Sise  Supplements  daily. 
Available  for  immediate  delivery.  Box 
800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MacfcaisiaJ  liMfSrt  Wartwl 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  pricea.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  WANTED,  fast  one  color,  to 
print  48  paged  magaiine,  aise  8%  x 
11.  Ketchikan  Chronicle,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

WANTED  24  or  82  page  single  width 
AC  press  and  complete  stero  equip¬ 
ment  22%”  or  22  cut-off.  Give  fuil 
details.  Box  775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Nawrspapar  Help  Wanta^ _ 

IF  TOU  ARE  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Preea  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Halp  Wartad — Adrartiswf 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN 

Saiaaman  experienced  in  selling 
Display  advertising  on  Daily  news¬ 
paper,  Suburban  New  York.  Must 
have  knowledge  making  rough 
layouts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  5  %  days  a  week ;  state 
qualifications  first  letter. 

Box  787,  Editor  A  Publisher 


uuplsy 

Adverttatiig 

Salesman 

Wanted 

on  local  sales  staff  of  nationally-known 
newspaper. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  aggressive 
man,  in  his  late  20*8  or  early  80'b, 
who  believes  in  the  effectiveness  of 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  this  large 
Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  send  your 
qualifications  to  Box  787,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN 

for  5,000  circulation  daily.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  to  include  local  display  selling, 
layout  and  oopy  experience.  To  fili 
opening  created  by  retirement.  Mod¬ 
em  plant.  Give  references,  draft 
status,  experience,  salary,  full  details. 
Veterans  are  encouraged  to  reply. 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  Keene,  New 

Hampshire. _ 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN 
Permanent  position  for  qualified  man 
on  4-man  lo^  diapiay  sales  staff;  one 
of  Iowa’s  better  dailies;  splendid 
30,000  city  with  excellent  post-war 
future;  state  experience,  age,  family 
status,  references,  salary  expected  and 
other  details  of  interest.  Herald, 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

ADVERTISINO  ARTIST 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  reproduction.  Ali  around  ability 
essential.  Ready  to  wear  and  shoes 
experience  a  ‘’must.”  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  5  day  week.  Box  778, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISINO  salesmen,  must  know 
layout  and  copy.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  located  on  weekly  or  small 
daily  to  increase  earning  power.  Salary 

Slus  commission.  Detroit  Suburban 
ewspapers,  17205  Lahsar  Ave.,  De- 

troit,  Mich. _ 

AOOOUNTANT 

Accountant  with  newspaper  accounts 
receivable  and  trial  balance  experience, 
for  large  N.  T.  City  newspapOT,  5-day 
week,  post-war  opportunity,  $60  to 
$76  to  start,  write  stating  experiences. 
Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINa  man  or  woman.  Good 
opening,  permanent,  daily  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  Give  experience,  past 
earnings,  references  first  letter.  Ti-an- 
script,  Norman,  Okla. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
Toung  man  or  woman.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Opportunity  for  future  limited 
only  by  your  ability.  Write  K.  J. 
Nsttrsss,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  Rockford,  III. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  advertising  man¬ 
ager  wanted,  copy-writing,  attractive 
layouts  necessary,  staff  of  four;  sal¬ 
ary  plus  weekly  bonus;  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  with  -snapshot  to 
Business  Manager,  News  Press.  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 

POSITION  with  future  for  display 
salesman  with  executive  ability.  Also 
staff  man  good  on  copy  and  layout. 
State  salary,  experience,  age.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Standard  Times,  New 
Bedford.  Mass. 

SERVICE  AUTOMOTIVE  AOOOUNM 
Wanted  experienced  man  to  serviee 
and  sell  Classified  used  car  accounts. 
Opportunity  to  become  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  department  if  proper  sales 
ability  is  proven.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Write  full  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications  to  Mr.  Jack  Speer,  Classified 
Manager,  'The  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  staff  man  western  town  of  25,000. 
Excellent  living  conditions,  a  congenial 
crew  to  work  with  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Box  700,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er; _ 

WANTED:  experienced  advertising 

man  for  afternoon  paper  in  southwest¬ 
ern  town  about  20,000.  Thomas  G. 
Summers,  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M. 


WANTED 

Advertising  layout  and  production 
man.  Must  have  wide  experience 
in  Mail  Order-General  Merchan¬ 
dise.  Good  spot  for  right  man. 

Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher 


AOORESSIVE  district  mgr.  One 
qualified  to  advance  to  supervisor. 
$45  salary,  $15  wk.  oar  expense  pins 
generous  cash  bonus.  Give  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  681,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  circulation  man  for 
paper  of  0,000  circulation,  50  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  Permanent  position. 
Start  St  $45,  lOo  per  mile  ear  allow¬ 
ance.  Write  Business  Manager,  Daily 
Courier,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

A  WELL  KNOWN  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  has  opening  for  an  experienced 
circulation  manager  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  capable  of  handling  pro¬ 
motion  both  in  city  and  retail  trading 
srea.  State  salary  expected,  give  age. 
experience  and  roferaaoes  in  your  fint 
letter.  Box  664.  Editor  A  ^Misher. 
CIRCULATION  manager  wanted  by 
small  midwest  Daily;  permanent;  qual¬ 
ity  community;  give  all  details  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expected  first  letter.  Box 
774.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGBB 

OIROULATION  MANAGER 
a  background.  High  class,  aetht 
aggressive,  draft  exempt.  Et,) 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  A 
B.  0.  Little  Merchant  Plan  si4 
its  problems.  We  operate  witk 
over  600  Newspaper  Carrier  Bon 
and  Branch  Managers.  No  Street 
Sales.  40,000  circulation.  Six  4m 
afternoon  publication.  Peraaamt 
position  Eastern  seaboard.  Early 
personal  interview  desired. 
Present  Circulation  Manager  eee- 
versant  with  the  change  beEg 
made.  Give  full  past  histery,  egg 
salary  expected  and  earliest  date 
available  first  letter.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  treated  confidential^. 

T.  Edson.  Nassau  Daily  Revisv-gter 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 


GENERAL  circulation  worker  te  U 
position  of  Ass’t.  Circulation  Maaegw 
on  New  England  morning  newipgaw 
of  21.000.  Starting  salary  $45.  Per 
manent.  Give  full  information  vbm 
answering.  Box  820,  Editor  A  Peb 
Usher. 

HOBIE  DELIVERY  Supervisor.  Rm 
who  haa  had  plenty  of  boy  prometke 
experience  as  a  district  manager  md 
qualified  to  train  new  district  am. 
Good  detail  essential.  Past  grewiii 
afternoon  daily  near  New  York.  W- 
ary,  car  expenses  and  bonus.  ExceOml 
future  for  right  man.  Write  ftU  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  education,  drift 
status,  etc.  Box  757,  Editor  A  PiV 
Usher. 


Help  Wanleii — Art 

BIETROPOLITAN  newapaper  ia  Wd- 
west  needs  retoucher  for  art  deyert- 
ment.  This  is  not  a  duration  ]ek.  Bw 
788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wertii  HHiriil 

ALL-AROUND  reporter,  draft  exeayt, 
on  upstate  PM  daily.  Good  oppottu- 
ity  for  right  man  qualified  for  geaml 
aesignment,  court  house.  Submit  rert- 
ences,  photo  and  salary  expected.  Bet 
770.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  pipw 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  oeO 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  slid 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  rsesH 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pib- 
lither, 

OATHOLIO  publisher  of  three  vssUy 
newspapers  with  100,000  circalsfim 
in  northern  Ohio  has  opening  for  OlTi 
EDITOR,  NEWS  EDITOR.  toffillM 
COPYREADER.  Address  Haasirt 
Editor,  Catholic  Press  Union,  Ins.,  5I» 
N.B.C.  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

OITT  EDITOR  for  New  England  daily 
and  Sunday  in  field  of  200,000.  Mi* 
be  keen  judge  of  newt  valuoi,  able  M 
develop  features  and  art.  Paper  k 
stickler  for  style,  sccurscy  snd  send 
writing.  Permsnent  position  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Give  ^ 
cation,  experience,  references,  disa 
status  and  enclose  photo  with  M 
letter.  Box  707,  Editor  A  PublisMt. 

OITT  EDITOR  for  New  England  daily- 
Applicanta  should  sand  complets  is- 
formation  aa  to  background,  edoeatiM 
interests,  activities,  refersness  tad 
wage  desired.  Picture  desirable  bcl 
not  essential.  Replies  treated  esa- 
fldentially.  Box  723,  Editor  A  PsA- 
Usher. 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  monisg 
edition.  Must  be  able  to  supsrriis 
makeup,  steady  position,  40-honr  «otk 
with  time  and  one-half  for  all  s<^ 
time.  Transportation  will  be  advsaatd 
man  meeting  requirements.  Wir^  ^ 
lect.  The  Idaho  StatesmsUt  MsA 
Idaho.  _ 

OITT  EDITOR.  Immediately  for  daily 
College  town  6,000.  Pernumenb;  Iw 
stair.  Duties  reporting,  editing  )**> 
copy.  Agricultural  community.  Nsus- 
Journal,  Wilmington,  Ohio, 


EDITOR  »  PUBLISHER  for  Ai^il  T4,  ItO 


BJ,  Ihud  EJitorid  ((W4) 


H«lp  Wanted — Editorial  (Coat’d) 


0OF7  DESK  BCAM 
rntriaead  Copj  deak  man  wanted. 
S|Ni*  r«rk  State  city;  <00  a  week 
te  etart.  Oood  workinc  eon- 
jrtitM.  Box  718,  Editor  h  Publiiher. 

OOFTBEADEBS 

•uUd — Tkrea  good  copyreadera,  $88, 
lU  day  weak.  Box  722,  Editor  A 
PiUiibar. 


DUX  MAN  for  eatabliaked  afternoon 
Utf  ia  Beatbern  indnatrial  city,  alao 
m  ue  all-ronnd  reporter,  write 
prill  eompleta  record  of  ezperienea, 
(dMatien,  refareneee  and  when  releaaa 
k  arallakle.  Box  081,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


OITOUAL  position  available,  on 
I  laadiiit  bnaineaa  publication  in  the 
■ackaadifing  Held.  The  job  inelndei 
rrvriting,  reporting,  plenty  of  eor- 
loyeadance  with  readera  and  prefer- 
itlj  lither  the  ability  or  willingneae  to 
lim  the  uae  of  camera  eqnipment. 
pittM  five  fall  partienlara  aa  to  aal- 
B7,  aad  axperieaea,  etc.  Box  001, 
Idiltr  A  Fnbliaher. 


BFKSIENCEO  dependable  telegraph 
(ditoT.  Permanent  poiition  and  op- 
ptfMity,  advancement.  Wire  collect 
milability  and  requirements  and  sir 
mil  complete  details  qnalificationa 
ud  picture.  Morning  Tribune,  Lewis- 

:os.  Idaho. _ 

DC-aAAv li/EiCAN  with  proved  experi- 
ace  as  magazine  writer  and  rewriter 
fated  by  Chicago  magazine  with  ns- 
titul  circulation.  Starting  salary, 
17$.  Give  full  data  in  letter  with  sam- 
dH  of  published  articles,  which  will 
be  returned.  Box  780,  Editor  &  Pub- 

!iiber. _ 

FIB8T  CLASS  reporter  wanted  for 
itraing-evening  combination  in  good 
nertbwest  city.  Not  duration  work. 
Pirty-hour  week  and  time  and  one-half 
for  all  overtime.  Transportation  will 
bo  advanced  competent  man.  Wire  col¬ 
lect  The  Idaho  .Statesman.  Boise, 
Idabo. 

UBOB  EDITOB  WANTED  FOB 
on  OF  LEADING  METBOFOLITAN 
DAILIES  IN  BUD-WEST 
Oood  salary,  permanent  position,  for 
nian  who  can  do  a  “bang-up”  job. 

Boz  772,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPEB 
ASSIONBfENT  EDITOB 
Mu  with  newspaper  experience,  un- 
tetsnd  assignments  on  follow-ups. 
(reative  ideas  for  trade  newspaper. 
Pabwar  opportunity.  Write  stating 
operience,  details,  etc.  Box  782,  Edi- 

ter  A  Publisher. _ 

TWICE  City  Hall  reporter  wanted. 
Permanent.  Man  preferred.  State 
draft  status,  experience,  starting  sal- 
jry  desired.  Santa  Ana  Register, 
Suta  Ana,  Calif. _ 

UlvRTBB  wanted,  man  or  woman, 
[**e™i-weekly  in  college  town  of 
».tW.  located  in  Agricultural  ares,  to 
o™  under  experienced  editor,  ’45 
padsate  of  Journalism  school  pre¬ 
law**.  salary  $35.  News-Ohronicle, 
Mippenaburg.  Pa. _ 

UFOBros  First  class  court  house 
teporter  wanted  by  progressive  after- 
»fo«  daily  in  Northern  Illinois.  Per¬ 
cent  job  with  splendid  chance  for 
•dvancement:  good  salary;  write  all 
wils  flrst  letter.  Box  807,  Editor  A 
Pibliaher. _ 

UPOBTEB.  Northern  Illinois  daily, 
(itcalation  20,000,  wants  Class  A  re¬ 
porter  for  permanent  position,  good 
PV  and  advancement  for  right  man. 
™i  all  in  first  letter.  Box  816.  Editor 

*  Publisher. _ 

JBFOBTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
Ask  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Oalif. 
thy  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
•aat  conditions.  Give  exp.  und  snap- 
■st,  personal  description.  Box  1884, 

A  Publisher. _ 

JWbAa'ma — true  of  largest  morning 
JAbea  in  Middle  West  has  opening 
•w  reporter  who  writes  tersely.  Base 
W  IS#  for  40  hours.  Box  756,  Edi- 
btr  A  Publisher. _ 

,  WXOBAPH  editor.  Permanent  posi- 

Inen  with  chance  for  advancement  on 
^ming  paper  for  telegraph  editor 
•bo  also  can  write  at  least  one  edl- 
tmul  daily.  Box  770,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Experienced  newsman  for 
duties  of  city  and  State  editor,  police, 
courts  beat.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  on  progressive  and  largest  daily 
in  the  beautiful  Black  Hills.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  Picture  helpful.  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Rapid  City,  8.  D. 


Help  Wallet— Mackamical 


OOOD  straight  matter  operator  can  se¬ 
cure  steady  sit  on  Evening  daily,  un¬ 
organized.  Write  fully  Tribune,  Albert 

Lea,  Minn. _ 

JOB  PBESSIIAN— Virginia's  leading 
weekly,  located  in  Blue  Ridge  near 
Washington,  needs  a  capable  job  press¬ 
man  for  a  lifetime  job.  Pleasant  town, 
clean  shop,  ideal  working  conditiona. 

Box  654,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NORTHERN  Ohio  daily  of  19,000 
needs  press-stero  combination  man. 
Duplex  press.  Permanent  position. 
Union  shop.  Write  complete  details  to 
Box  792.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BOTOOBAVTTBE  WOBKEBS 
Color  photographer  (1)  and  etcher 
(1)  needed  on  permanent  positions,  to 
take  core  of  production  on  contract 
with  Los  Angeles  Times  for  magsaine 
section  starting  May  1.  Union  shop. 
Wire  or  write.  CALIFORNIA  ROTO¬ 
GRAVURE  CO.,  2801  E.  11th  St.,  Los 

Angeles  28.  Oalif. _ 

WANTED — Man  for  newspaper  stereo¬ 
typing  and  flat  casting.  Small  Daily, 
city  of  35,000  in  Maine.  Forty  hour 
week,  some  overtime.  Open  shop. 
Wages  mutual  agreement.  Box  797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


litarary  AfOKy  Sarvica 


ABTIOLES,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klaus- 
ner,  507  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


SitaalioBS  Wanted — AdministraiiTe 


EXECUTIVE  15  years  with  NYC  daily 
newspaper.  Experienced  business  man¬ 
ager.  circulation  mgr.  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  mechanical,  delivery  and  Guild 
contracts.  Excellent  background;  ac¬ 
counting,  age  39.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  General  manager  or  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  city  or  Met.  38.  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  earns  $10,000.  Box  815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  salesman.  Now  em¬ 
ployed;  successful  selling  record  en¬ 
tire  country.  Will  travel;  generally  or 
in  one  territory.  Box  821,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaaliaM— (HrcnlalM 


OIBOULATION  BCANAGEB 
Draft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
sober,  available  when  deal  completed. 
Go  anywhere  te  a  good  city  offering 
permanent  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 

708,  Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

OIBCruiiATION  manager,  15  years' 
experience,  5,000  to  50,000  circulation. 
Thorough  knowledge  city  and  subur¬ 
ban,  home  delivery,  newsstand,  street 
sales.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Operate 
without  premiums.  Box  809,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  44,  married. 
25  years’  experience,  10  years  present 
position,  desires  position  on  Evening 
paper.  Know  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
Permanent,  good  references.  Box  794, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ _ 

COUNTRY  carrier  supervisor.  17 
years’  experience.  Little  Merchant, 
M-E-S.  West  only.  Box  793,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Sitaatiaaa  WaJsteJ — EJitorial 


if  ASSISTANT  editor  trade  magasine 
seeks  return  to  newspaper;  Pre-Army 
metropolitan  experience,  rewrite, 
make-up,  etc. ;  young.  Box  805,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


(DITOR  ft  RUILISHIR  fMT  April  14.  IMft 


Sitnatioas  Waateft— E4alarial  (Coat’d) 

ABLE  BEPOBTEB,  6  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience,  seeks  writing  post  in 
New  York  City,  30,  4-P  top  references. 

Box  653,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OABEEB  JOB  on  small  daily  sought 
by  editor-writer,  25,  married,  1  child. 
Now  on  copy-desk  large  Eastern  daily. 
Handle  wire,  run  staff.  Know  radio, 
publicity.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

if  CITY  HALT.,  Police  Reporter  wants 
advancement  to  large  city  daily.  Em¬ 
ployed  now  on  small  daily.  Single,  24, 
Honorably  Dicharged  Veteran.  Col¬ 
lege  Grad.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  39,  seeks  vigorous  liberal  paper, 
integrated  idea-swapping  staff.  From 
varied  civic  contacts,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  I  offer  editorial,  news  ideas 
for  serving  community,  building  cir¬ 
culation.  Interested  only  in  paper  of 
vision  and  guts.  Box  790,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

COPYBEADEB — Telegraph  ed.  or  rim 
man.  Post-war  connections  desired. 
P.M.  preferred  but  consider  A.M.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  single  40.  Now  employed. 
$60.  Box  726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CORRESPONDENT  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wire  services.  New  York  papers. 
Good  feature  writer.  Box  822,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  writer — 24  years’  experience, 
20  as  sports  editor,  seeks  position, 
ides  becoming  sports  editor,  promotion 
manager  postwar.  Varied  exp.  all 
fields.  References.  Available  now.  Box 

777,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  daily  15,000  circulation  avail¬ 
able  in  two  months  for  work  offering 
advancement  in  bigger  field.  Prefer 
editorial  writing.  Has  one  national 
award  on  editorials.  Box  791,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOB  —  Foreclosure  may  displace 
former  news  editor  paper  of  100,000. 
Chiefly  interested  now  in  editorial 
writing.  Twenty  years’  experience. 

Box  806.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOB- WRITER — -Wide  experience; 
17  years  on  Metropolitan  dailies;  fea¬ 
tures.  news  coverage  and  direction; 
magazine  writing  and  editing;  snccess- 
ful  novelist  —  seeks  good  permanent 
post  in  writing  field  or  directing  news 
or  feature  output.  Prefer  Midwest,  Box 

813.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  Forceful,  ver¬ 
satile  writer.  Seasoned  by  15  years  of 
varied  newspaper  work.  College  grad- 
uste.  Box  818.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  35-year-old  experienced 
newspaperman  wiUi  more  than  average 
ability  seeks  change  for  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  here.  Will  consider  City  or 
assistant  city  editor  post  or  feature 
writing  job.  Box  741,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  WIRE  service  employee  and 
Government  public  relations  ofllcer 
wants  job  ia  Washington  aa  reporter 
on  international  affairs.  Am  young  but 
have  oxcellant  background,  exponenoe 
abroad,  knowledge  of  languages  and 
some  well  established  '‘contaots'*  in 
oapitaL  Writ  Box  688,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Managing  edi¬ 
tor  weekly,  city  editor  small  daily  or 
staff  job  large  city.  25  years  NYC.  2 
large  Eastern  cities,  brush  up  since 
recent  Army  discharge  (Oapt.  Inf. 
P.R.O.)  on  weekly,  small  daily  and 
NYC  afternoon.  Experience  city  desk, 
copy  desk,  features,  thorough  repor¬ 
ter,  expert  writer;  exp.  make-up,  can 
handle  staff  congenially.  Health  ud 
habits  regular.  State  office,  living, 
financial  situation;  prospects  essential. 
Box  819.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  editor  for  city  10,000  up 
who  can  put  out  interesting,  attractive 
paper  with  local  news  emphasis. 
Ready  to  use  tried  and  proven  ideas 
in  vigorous  post-wsc  development  of 
news  department.  Knows  small  daily 
field  from  14  years  experienee.  Prefer, 
west  or  southwest.  Box  685,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Rewriter,  girl  experi¬ 
enced.  Available  immediately.  Position 
in  Bast;  college  background.  Box  801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaationa  Wanted — Editorial  (Coat’d) 

if  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  12  years  on 

large  Metropolitan  daily  as  reporter, 
photographer,  rewrite,  editor,  cojlege 
grad  in  Jounaliam,  seeks  position 
newspaper  or  public  relatione  after 
four  years  aa  Army  officer  (Captain) 
military  duties  correlative.  Have  abil¬ 
ity,  imagination,  health,  family,  41 
years  and  car.  Box  679,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

if  REPORTER  Rewrite  man,  ex-sol¬ 
dier,  45,  over  20  years  city  daiiios  and 
small  town;  single,  sober,  healthy; 
Guild  member.  Traveled,  dependable, 
French,  German,  good  background; 
criminal,  civil.  Federal  coarts;  fea¬ 
tures,  human  interest.  Native  NYC. 
Ready  for  City,  N.  J.  or  nearby.  Please 
specify  pay.  Box  810,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher, _ 

REPORTER.  3  years’  exporience — 
Court,  District,  Rewrite,  political,  $40 
minimum.  Box  814,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ 

SPORTS,  Wire,  Photo  Ed.  11  yrt. 
gen.  exp.,  26,  vat,  madiooro  writ* 
(both  hoods,  nows).  Salary  min.  $88, 
perm,  if  you  offer  opp.  for  odv.,  pos- 
siblo  travsd,  no  rontino  arap.  Arthur 
Btaphsns,  509  N.  Richardson,  Roowall, 

N.  M.  _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  available,  talented, 
interested  only  in  newspaper  with 
progressive  sports  policy,  etc.  Box 

754,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  reporter, 
desk  man,  editorial  writer  seeks  place, 
midwest  preferred.  Available  May  15. 
Best  references.  Box  789,  Editor  A 

l*ubliaher. _ 

TRADE  Journal  work,  Philo,  metro, 
area,  writer-reporter.  842  8.  56th  St., 

Philo.,  Pa. _ 

WIDE  experience  in  Special  feature 
articlea.  Would  like  special  work  as 
columnist,  also  able  to  invest  in  own¬ 
ership  of  paper.  Box  709,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  reporter,  28,  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  3  years’  exp.  Metropolitan  doily 
and  I.  N.  8.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

23-YEAROLD  girl  seeks  reportorial 
position  in  Pseifle  coast  area.  Holds 
master’s  degree  in  Jonmaliam. 
Trained  and  experienced  in  social  writ¬ 
ing,  features,  general  news,  maks-up 
head  writing,  etc.  Furnish  best  of  rof- 
crences  with  present  employer — large 
daily  in  East.  Address  Bex  062,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SitnutioM  Wanted — Mocbauical 

FOREMAN  —  Composing  room  daily 
newspaper.  IVcstern  States.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Can  operate  Ad  machine.  Box 

785,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  - _ 

PRESSROOM  foreman  superinten- 
dent  open  for  positio^T  would  like  to 
make  a  change;  wire;  n^ stereotjming. 
O.  L.  Stephens,  3112  Hamilton  Road, 
Columbus,  Ga. 


SihwtiaM  WaMe4  FUlagraifty 


FHOTOOBAPHER — Several  years  ex- 

Serienee,  draft  statue— 1-0  discharge. 

wn  equipment  sad  car.  Free  te 
travel.  Non-drinker,  Box  684,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  82,  15 
years’  experience.  Single,  willing  to 
travel.  Box  817.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitnatione — Promotion 


PROMOTION  writer,  solicitor,  svi^- 
able.  Write  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  24  N.  8th  St.,  Richmond  19,  Va. 
for  full  data. 


Sitaaiiont  Wantei 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  symbol  it  inearted  in 
tksir  Mtmetion  Wanted  advuetlesments 
if  dseirsd.  Reqneet  fee  this  fentve 
Ueuld  bo  mode  when  sndentng  «ho  Adr 

vertisoment. 
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tion,  the  Review-Star  states: 

This  advertiaing  is  based  on  NeWell-Emmett 
the  cold  realization  that  the  con-  i  i  nnn 

sumer  will  again  be  queen  when  Hrjnlr  in  /  920 
the  war  is  over  and  will  use  her  oo  u  u-  *»  *  * 

patronage  as  a  reward  or  re-  .  ,,  ,  ” 

prisal  for  the  seller’s  attitude  Vt  v  i’ 
toward  her  wartime  problems.  on  exh 

“Tomorrow’s  customers  are  J”  montl 

being  won  or  lost  by  the  manner  ,?  ®  collection  of  mci 

in  which  the  manufacturer,  or  rabilla  tracing  the  firm'i  i 
merchant,  reacts  to  consumers'  ond  development, 
war-born  shopping  difficulties.  ,  ,  ^  ®*  "1 

“It  is  the  manufacturer,  who  begins,  We  had  memos  in  t| 
only  remotely  influences  con-  ^oo.’  “Faniily  alba 

sumer  moods,  who  appears  to  be  “Gom  clean  fun  in  the  ei 
doing  the  most  to  offset  the  20s  and  ‘Media  way  b 
curdling  effect  of  wartime  con-  when  are  grouj^  old  phi 
ditions  on  buyer-seller  relations,  graphs,  letters,  office  con^ 
But  over  the  dinner  coffee,  in  cations,  layouts,  proofs.  .  .  . 
cocktail  lounges,  among  organ-  Highlights  are  ChesterfleM 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


JOHN  P.  LEWIS,  managing  edi-  with  the  statement  that  “the  war 
tor  of  PM,  takes  issue  with  our  isn’t  going  to  last  forever,”  and 
remarks  of  March  31  regarding  that  the  proprietor  had  better 
treatment  of  the  Alcoa  decision  watch  his  step, 
in  the  New  York  papers,  includ-  Also  there  has 
ing  PM.  Relating  the  facts  as  been  a  report 
PM  presented  them,  we  pointed  circulating  in 
out  that  PM  stated  four  news-  New  York  that  f  ^  \ 

papers  did  not  mention  the  mon-  some  women’s 
c^oly  verdict  whereas  we  dis-  groups  are  com-  JrV 

covered  that  two  of  those  four  piling  for  post- 
actually  did  carry  stories  on  it.  war  use  black 
Mr.  Lewis’  “Letter  from  the  lists  of  shops 
Editor”  in  the  April  3  issue,  ac-  that  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
curately  quotes  our  observation  old  maxim  “the  customer  is  al¬ 
and  our  concluding  comment:  ways  right.” 

“PM  doesn’t  comment  that  its  It  is  a  fact  that  common  de-  sympathetic  echoes,  shopping  ern  Electric  ads  dominated  d 
own  story  was  ‘buried’  on  page  cency  and  courtesy  is  disappear-  discomforts  are  a  frequent  topic  a  large  sketch  of  an  upright  t«M 

10,  but  as  an  example  of  how  ing  in  this  seller’s  market.  In  of  conversation.  The  resultant  phone — representative  of  wd 

news  should  be  treats  it  states:  small  shops  it  is  the  fault  of  the  unanimous  resentment  rarely  in-  done  for  the  Liggett  &  My^ 
“PM  used  the  IMl  story  ( low-  proprietor.  In  larger  stores  this  eludes  manufacturers  in  its  Tobacco  Co..  Loose-Wiles 
er  coimt  decision  in  favor  of  Al-  attitude  prevails  among  inex-  target  but  is  directed  almost  ex-  cuit  Co.  and  Western  ElecM 
coa)  in  its  National  Department  perienced  and  overworked  sales  clusively  at  the  men  and  women  Co.,  the  agency’s  first  accotaH 
on  page  9,  requiring  2V4  inches  personnel  in  spite  of  the  efforts  behind  the  retail  sales  counters.  Concerning  the  early  periw 
of  type  for  the  pro-Alcoa  story,  of  management.  There  is  no  Unfortunately,  people  have  a  of  the  agency  itself  were  suA 
In  1945  it  used  10  inches  on  disputing  that  merchants  operate  way  of  transferring  their  resent-  rarities  as  a  salary  sheet  listiag 
page  10,  plus  a  full-page  ex-  today  under  enough  handicaps —  ment  from  the  individual  clerk  $10,  $12  and  $15  per  week  ^ 
planatory  ^itorial.”  shortages  of  help  and  merchan-  to  the  store  in  which  he  or  she  most  employes  (and  $1  and. IB 

Mr.  Lewis  adds:  “Just  to  keep  dise,  and  government  rules  and  works,  so  that  it  is  the  store  raises);  a  memo  ordering  wock 
the  record  straight:  PM  did  not  regulations  —  to  develop  short  which  is  likely  to  be  the  object  stoppage  for  one  of  the  fii|| 

cite  its  own  handling  of  the  tempers  and  lack  of  patience  of  the  consumer’s  reprisal  when  Christmas  parties,  and  a  sbotfl 

story  in  1941  as  an  example  with  customers.  the  elimination  of  the  seller’s  three  account  executives  at  wifl 

of  how  news  should  be  treated.  One  newspaper  that  is  attack- 
It  is  rather  obvious  that  if  we  ing  this  situation  as  a  commu- 

had  b^n  on  our  toes  ox  the  nity  problem  is  the  Nassau  Daily  _ _ 

story  in  1941,  we  would  have  Review-Star  at  Hempstead,  Long  merchants  as  follows 
thrown  a  page,  maybe  half  a  Island.  James  E.  Stiles,  pub-  ~ 
dozen  pages  at  the  injustice  of  Usher,  called  together  30  key 

the  decision.”  ’  '  -  .  ' -“-l-l _ 1 

Our  only  reason  for  mention-  a  luncheon  meeting  to  discuss  a 

ing  the  incident  at  all  is  that  program  of  cooperative  adver- 

PM  has  a  habit  of  publicly  re-  tising  and  public  relations  activi- 

buking  other  New  York  news- . 

paper  for  something  PM  be-  _ , _ ... _  ...  „ 

lieves  they  should  have  done  or  eon  for  representatives  of  all  its 
should  not  have  done,  inferen- 

tially  concluding  that  PM  al-  campaign  was  pledged  by  all. 

ways  does  the  right  thing.  i*_  _  Cl_. 

Now  PM  points  the  finger  of  will  publiidi  a  series  of  12  full- 

scorn  at  other  papers  for  al-  _J... _ L-  -  - . .  . . . -  _  — -  w.  _  . 

leg^ly  playing  up  the  pro-Alcoa  month  or  six  weeks,  sponsored  pulses  break  through  before  we  might  well  study  for  their  (w 
decision  in  1941  and  playing  by  260-odd  retail  advertisers,  realize  it.  Such  lapses  from  good  local  application.  ‘These  nk 
down  or  ignoring  the  monoply  Keynote  of  the  ads  is  the  theme,  form  are  excusable  in  all  of  us,  chants  are  cognizant  of  the  si# 
decision  of  a  higher  court  early  “Hempstead  Town  Is  You,”  in  can  be  expected  once  in  a  while,  ation  and  when  brought  togeNl 
this  year.  PM’s  excuse  for  using  which  the  merchants,  whose  But  a  constant  lack  of  courtesy  by  a  newspaper  that  had 
the  opposite  tactics  ( playing  names  appear  on  each  ad,  pay  ...  an  attitude  of  superior  indif-  they  agreed  to  do  somelllj 
down  the  1941  decision)  is  that  tribute  to  the  position  and  prog-  ference  to  customers’  problems  about  it.  Merchants  in  oH 
they  were  not  on  their  toes.  ress  of  the  town  as  represent^  ...  a  readiness  with  short  an-  cities  and  towns  are  like^ 

‘This  is  rather  a  lame  abibi  by  its  business  men,  women,  swers  and  ultimatums  .  .  .  must  interested  in  doing  .-iomethk 

when  we  remember  that  in  No-  young  people,  the  professions,  not  be  tolerated  at  any  time.  about  it,  but  without  a  pk 

vemtoer,  1940.  just  one  year  clergy,  youth  in  the  armed  ser-  “The  undersigned  stores  and  they  are  lost, 

prior  to  the  Alcoa  decision,  PM  vices,  public  officials,  and  pledge  organizations  will  not  attempt  to  The  campaign  is  not  only 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  “courtesy  and  cooperation”  in  deny  that  the  bad  manners  of  morale  booster  for  local  saj 

Alcoa  and  "its  throttling  of  serving  all.  many  retail  sales  people  through-  people  but  is  valuable  as  a  iM 

American  production,”  which  The  campaign  will  be  drama-  out  the  country  threaten  the  chants’  public  relations  cil 
Marshall  Field  in  his  new  book,  tized  and  popularized  by  the  dis-  good  will  which  the  retail  Indus-  paign  while  also  serving  w 
“Freedom  Is  More  Than  A  tribution  of  thousands  of  buttons  try  has  won  for  itself  through  public  relations  tool  for  | 
Word,”  said  was  “among  the  bearing  the  slogan,  “Courtesy  generations  of  courteous  service,  newspaper  with  the  .Tierciljl 
most  typical  and  most  impor-  and  Cooperation — ‘This  Is  Our  We  deplore  the  condition.  We  and  its  readers. 
tant  ^  of  the  PM  campaigns  to  Pledge,”  to  be  worn  by  clerks 
date.”  and  proprietors  of  retail  estab- 

If  PM  attached  so  much  im-  lishments  and  service  organiza- 
portance  to  it  in  November,  tions.  The  new^aper  has  also 

1940.  how  could  it  have  been  provided  each  of  the  sponsors 

caught  on  its  heels  in  October,  with  stickers  for  their  win- 

1941,  the  date  of  the  lower  court  dows,  easel  cards  for  counter 

decision?  display  and  tags  for  electric 

•  •  *  light  cords.  (See  Cut.) 

MANY  are  the  times  we  have  Governor  Dewey,  in  a  state- 
heard  salesmen  and  trades  ment  to  Mr.  Stiles,  expressed 
people  tell  us:  “Don’t  you  know  praise  of  the  program  and  con- 
there’s  a  war  on”  when  we  made  curred  with  its  aim  of  working 
some  unusual  request.  And  harmony. 

how  many  times  have  we  heard  In  its  presentation  of  this  cam- 
friends  relate  the  discourteous  paign  to  national  advertisers,  as 
treatment  rweived  in  a  certain  an  example  of  local  enterprise 
store?  This  invariably  concludes  and  retailer  -  consumer  coopera- 


market  again  leaves  her  free  to  at  12:30  a.m.  repeal  night 
shop  when  and  where  she  will.”  — 

One  of  the  ad  series  quotes  the  go  on  record  as  condemniig 

- 1 — : - ..j:  “What  is  more,  we  intend 

“Because  ours  is  a  role  of  ser-  do  something  about  it.  We  li 

_  _  _  vice,  we  cannot  let  our  team-  adopt^  the  emblem  illu^ 

merchants  and  public  officials  at  work  slump  to  a  routine  level,  here  as  a  pledge  that  our 

since  perfunctory  service  to  the  ganizations  will  continiM 
public  all  too  rapidly  degener-  serve  the  people  of  Hempg 
ates  into  discourteous  ser-  Town  with  courtesy  and 
ties  to  foster  local  “courtesy  and  vice.  .  .  .  cooperation, 

cooperation.”  At  a  later  lunch-  “We  on  the  service  front  are  “No  one  in  any  of  thcM; 

_ --r _ _ _ -  -11  11.3  human,  just  as  you  are  .  .  .  with  ganizations  will  remind  yi 

advertisers,  cooperation  in  the  no  additional  physical  and  emo-  by  word,  expression  or  inflee 
campaign  was  pledged  by  all.  tional  armor  to  withstand  the  — that  “there’s  a  war  on.” 

As  a  result,  the  Review-Star  strains  and  stresses  of  war.  Oc-  'This  is  a  unique  campaign 

11  ILl. _ 1„  ,1  1^  __11-  casionally  our  patience  may  wear  the  Review-Star  can  be  pt 

page  advertisements  during  a  a  little  thin  and  unwelcome  im-  of  and  which  other  news]^ 


P«rt  of  its  recular  service,  The  HssUai; 
Information  Service,  Washinatoa,  D.  C»i 
has  included  answers  to  questions  sent  !•  i 
by  men  and  women  of  the  Great  ConfUsI* . 
As  the  volume  of  such  queries  increaM^ 
plus  the  wide  interest  in  subjects 
sented,  many  newspapers  are  now  fialwi 
inc  them  by  means  of  special  depart*' 
mental  heads.  The  idea  is  proving  hlgU^i 
popular. 


Amanlle  Glebe-Newt  (40^M  MI  h| 
^  S)  hat  centraeted  fer  The  Hatkin  SerPWtt, 


I  can  still  see  his  fingers  gliding 
over  the  keys  while  a  cascade  of 
matrices  filled  the  assembler,** 

It  isn't  strange  that  there's  a 
nostalgic  tone  in  this  author's 
notation  of  his  memory  of  a 
printer.  The  best  loyalties  and 
standards  of  production  are 
one  with  the  name  Linotype, 
Today,  the  world  over,  it's  the 
Blue  Streak  Linotype, 


Linotype  Gonmona  Bold  No,  S 


HENRY  J.  HEINZ 

1844-1919 

Founder  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
maker  of  famous  57  varieties. 

First  advocate  of  America’s  pure  food  laws. 


IN  1869,  H.  J.  HEINZ  began  to  prepare  and 
sell  grated  horseradish  in  Pittsburgh.  His 
first  garden  was  three* fourths  of  an  acre. 

Due  to  enterprise,  typical  of  the  men  who 
made  Pittsburgh  great,  Mr.  Heinz’  tiny  busi¬ 
ness  grew  until,  today,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany  yearly  uses  the  crops  from  200,000  acres 
of  land.  It  has  26  factories  in  five  countries. 
Before  the  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sales 
agencies  in  countries  around  the  globe  dis¬ 
tributed  Heinz  products. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Heinz  and  others  like  him, 
Pittsburgh  has  become  the  sixth  largest  market 
in  the  United  States.  Now,  Pittsburgh's  great 
industries — food  processing,  steel,  coal,  alum¬ 
inum,  electrical,  glass,  paint  and  oil  are  produc¬ 
ing  for  war.  Tomorrow  they  will  be  producing 
for  peace  with  no  reconversion  needed. 

When  you  can  make  and  sell  peacetime 
goods  again,  remember  that  The  Press  covers 
69%  of  metropolitan  Pittsburgh  homes  read¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper. 
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